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T^e wrttten fignrei indicate the reuUive size of the orsans in jonr head. 

The LAJtoaa printed figures refer to the paget of " Phrenologr Proved^ lVV3A.x«KaA« 
and A.pplied," where your deBcriptho of character w)U 1)6 foionat ba^ \h» %i»iAX»^ 
fl^nrHSy to mccam/MJifitv ct^9' 



EaPLANATION. 

Thc naFOBnojrATX size of the phrenological ori^s o( the ludividua 
•zimined, and, coniequently, the relative power and energy of his prima rj 
mental powers; that is, hh moral and intellectual chargcter and mani/iala^ 
ffofu, will be indicated by the written figures 1, 2, 3> 4, 5, 6, 7 : figure ) sijt* 
nifying very small; 2, small; 3, mooebate; 4, aveaaoe; 5, fvll; 

9, LABOE ; 7 VERT LA«OE. 

In order to make the indications stUI plainer, these figures will be writtea 
tppotite to those lines which describe the individual examined ; and a' the 
md of these lines, figures are placed which refer to those pages of ^ Phreno' 
logy Proved, Illustrated, and Applied,'* in which will be found a full descrip- 
tion, as well of his individual characteristics as of the results of feeling*, 
dbaiacter, talents, capabilities, &c. produced by the combined operation of bit 
fMulties in that degree in which he possesses them. 

ExPLAMATiov OF THE CuTS. (abbreviated c) Cut I diows the location^ 
number, and abbreviated nankt of the organs : 2, Utieir general divisions or 
tlauifieation : 3, 4, present occipital and frontal views of the organs : 
6 is a profile cut of Washington : 6, of Franklin : 7, of Herschel : 8, 9, of 
Le Blanc, the murderer of J udge Say re and family, of >i . J. : 10 represerits 
a WbH balanced, or perfect head : 1 1 is a cut of a highly intellectual female, 
and one endowed with great versatility of talents : 12, 13, are cuts of 
Me^he-Ke-Ie-a-tah, the celebrated war-chief of the Miami Indians: 14 it 
a cut of Aurelia Chase, murderer of Dr. Durkey's wife, Bait. : 1 6, of Black 
Hawk: 16, 1 7, of an Indian chief: 18, of De Wiu Clinton: 19, of Bru- 
nei!, engineer of the Thames tunnel, Eng. : 20, of Philip, a notorious thief 
Md liar, (p. 320) : 21, 27, of a skull found on the British lines at York 
town, Va. : 22, 23, of a remarkably intelligent monkey : 24, 32, of a hyena 
25, 26, of a N. A. Indian : 28, of an idiotick child : 29, of a full-grown idiot 
iO, 37, of an ichneumon : 31 , 36, of a fox : 34, crow : 37, 43, of a very cun 
ning and roguish cat : 40, of Shakspeaie, firom an English portrait, said U> 
be die most correct extant: 41, of Robert Hall : 42, a New Zealander, 

[The small figures (second row,) placed before the names of the organs, 
are the numbers of Spurzheim^ 

DcFiiriTiovs. — 1, or Vert -Small, means almost wholly wanting 
S, or e^MALL, feeble and inactive ; 3, or Moderate, signifies rather below 
Bediocrity ; active only in a subordinate degree ; and having only a limite<? 
Uifluence upon the mmd and character : 4, or Average, means fiur, oi 
between moderate and full, and includes the general analysis of the 
fiiculties : 5, or Fhll, signifies respectable, though not marked or contro* 
ling : 6, or Larol, applied to an organ, shows that its corresponding 
fiunilty has a powerful and an energetick influence upon the capabilitie» 
and feelingSf if not conduct : 7, or Vert Large, means predominant, 
especially over the less energetick faculties ; constituting and giving ton^ 
and direction to the character and talents ; easily excited, and powerful ii= 
action ; and quite liable to perversion and abuse. 

The sign +* (plus, or more,) placed before or afVer a figure, shows thaM 
it is larger than it is marked, yet not enough so to require the next large 
figure : the sign — , (minus, or less,) that it is not quite as much as it i— 
marked. These signs add and diminish nearly one-half of a degree. 

The printed figures in the margin, refer to the number of their respectir— 
faculties, or the order in. which they are described, and the figures in th^ 
cuts, to the location of the ^ orresponding faculties in the hoad, except th^ 
fiffures under, or in the ojnen jtnrts of the Cf«^9, which ref^r to thfir nu'Vibe^ 



PRACTlCAl PHRENOLOGY 



PHRENOLOGY* 



PoiHTs out thoM connexions and relations which exist betwsm tki am^ 
i^uma and developments of the bsaiit, and the manifuiaHona of At 
aisB, discovering each from an observation of the other. Its one disttnctivv 
^intcteristic feature is, that each class of mental functions is sbaniftsted fay *. 
OMing of a given portion of the brain, called an organ, the mxe oiwhkhjf/ 
the measure of the power of function. Thus the benevolent feeling is nvffh 
fe*tod and indicated by means of brain in the frontal part of the top of ths 
head, (see cats,) and in proportion to tl^ development of brain here, will 
te one's spontaneous flow of kind, obliging feeling, and so of eveiy other 
quality of mind. 

Its classification of the mental fiusulties also fiirnishes a complete syb«eiii 
of intellectual and moral philosophy, by resolving all the operations of the 
human niind, whether simple or complex, into their primary elsmeiits or 
faculties. 

'I'M thes^ phrenological relations either do, or do not exiaty nd theiv- 
foie, that phienology is either fundamentally true or else ontnieiy is a sdf 
evident proposition ; and by applying to it, as we proceed, the following philo- 
soptiical axioms, which are the proper tests and touchstones of the troth of 
^y and every science, the truth of phrenology, or its want of it, can be 
■P^y and certainly ascertained. 

^3ciom 1. If phrenology is fundamentally true, it forms an important 
1*^ of thi^ great system of things called the universe, developing those 
w^s and unfolding those principles, physical, intellectual, and moral, in ao> 
^^ice with which ** God created man," and also the whole range of 
■floated beings. Consequently, as every portion of the universe originated 
■n the same Divine Mind, and as each part of it is adapted to every other 
P'^t, jihrenology, if true, is adapted to, and must therefore perfectly bar- 
onize with, eveiy other fact anid principle in nature with which it is capa* 
We of being compared. 

But if it be erroneous, then, since God is the author of nature, ana man 
^phrenology, the two will clai^ with each other, because man could nevei 
^''e a system of facts and principles capable of dovetailing with the laws 
>|nd operations of nature. Truth will always harmonize with truth, but 

w irQtjj only. Error cannot tally with truth, nor with error. ' Hence, 
^^^paring phrenology with the known principles and operations of na* 
^* Its truth or erroneousness can be ascertained from its harmonizing 

^ ^em, or bein^ in opposition to them. 
f^^t ' ^^ true, its origin is Divine, and, like every other portion of the Creap 
^jf ^orks, its own inherent beauty, simplicity, perfection, and naivete, 

*^K)ip it with the^tHvine impress ; but if not truit, it la Human xu Vo^ 

l5*^''ir5l£™'^f,.'T'* Greek words "Phren,»* which aVsiAVkea mVsv^ ascA 
^'AftT* 'dhieounef the two together signifying theselencMff v^knd^Qt N3U* ^•^ 
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3. K true, it develops tne i mmift i ijo al prixxaples, and mnalyzes all 
pheoamena of the hmnan mind, beantifaDy unravelliiig the whole wel 
tkoQjcht and feeling, and foDj explaining the Tast and entile lange of 
mental nianife«tationB, beadee wifelding the laws of physiology ; bu 
Vitrne, its fellacy can easily be delected by its inability to aocompheh tl 
andsL To cflect these otherwise onattainaWe otigects is^ **par exceUen 
the peaUiar prcrogatiTe of phrenology ; and its socoess or fiidlure her 
Hie eertain criterion of its troth or enoneoosness. 

4. But if phrenology be paitiy true and partly fidse, if the Deity n 
one part, and man imagined the balanee, then, "like a boose diT 
a^unai itself^'* its own inherent ab s oidi t i es and aeU^contradictions will < 
atilote its own refiitation. 

DsniriTiev of ▲ Faccltt. 

A mental facolty is a primaiy power of the mind which exerdaes 
and hot one, distinct and boDwgeneoos class of functions, having for I 
abject tome specific end in man*s phyacal or mootal constitution, sue 
lore c€ ofispring, memory of occurrences, appetite for food, &c., 
whidi is exerdsed by means of a given portion of the braiii, callec 
CMgan. 

The following are a few of the focts and arguments, briefly stated, w 
Bi t a b liidi the truth of phrenology. 

I. The brain is the oboaw of the MIND, or the PHYSK 
INSTRUMENT of thought ajtd feeling. 

FiBST. That there exist a most intimate connexion and relation bet\ 

the thinking, feeling principle of man and his body, is a matter of obs< 

tion and sensation ; the state of each reciprocally affecting that of 

other. That this connexion nrast be manifested either directly througt 

medium of the body as a whole, or else by means of some particular 

tion of it, is also self-evident But every other portion of it except 

brain, is exclusively occupied in performing other functions than the i 

tal, whilst the location and structure of the brain, its connexion by m 

of the nerves with every portion of the system, and also every thing a] 

Ittning to it, point it out as the "dome of thought," " the palace of the s 

8xcoiTD. The blood is the great medium for the re-supply of vital en 

It being most abundant wherever the greatest re-supply of this ener 

ve(|uired. Now the exercise of mind, besides being the chief end of i: 

existence in this world, and a sogrce of much more intense pleasure 

pain than the exercise of his muscles, causes a far greater expendituie c 

vital energies than the exercise of the latter. If therefore the brain 

the instrument of the mind; it would use up much more blood in propc 

to iU size than any other portion of the body. Accordingly, we find 

from ten to twenty times more blood is sent to the brain in proportion 

siie, than is sent to any other equally large portion of the system. 

T«i an. A slight pressure upon the brain suspends the mental opera 

rendering the patient uKronscious of every thing ; and by the remo^ 

this pressure the mental powers are instantly restored, whilst this 

eaiwot be produced by pressing upon any othet voxViotv oC \hft system 

FouuTB, Injurie§ and morbid states of lUe bx^Mi v^^v^^Vj ^«cx^ 

'vtiowr of tiio idM» M w« ahaU ant bttraaftm. ^Ys^t >ibM^ <®«c!c «« 
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pKidiioed by wounding^^ or inflaming any other portion of the body, ezeepl 
by iympathetically aflfeeting the brain. 

For additional proof of this proposition, see ** Phrenology Proved lUua- 
^'sted, and Applied,** pp. 7 — 10. This work will hereafier be frequently 
referred to as follows^ P. P. pp. 7—10. 

Corolla, A plain inference dedudble from this proposition is that there 

c^^n be no exercise, no manifestation of the mind, without a corresponding 

exercise and action of the hrain, and, vice versa, that every action of the 

^"i^^ must produce an exercise of mind, every change and condition of mc& 

pt^ucing a- corresponding affection of the other 

All the operations of nature are uniform throughout. If a particular 
^^gw exercises a single function of a given class, it exorcises every function 
of that class. The eye sees, and does all the seeing, and nothing el^, so 
^ the stomach, lungs, and every organ and function of the body, and indeed 
^ nature thioughout. Consequently, if the brain exerdses a single function 
^ the mind, if a single thcu^t or emotion is manifested through the me- 
7QQ1 of the brain, then is every emotion, every thought, every mental opcra- 
'^Q manifested by means of the same brain. Either the relation between 
^ two is perfect, and complete, and entire throughout all their most minute 
^^^oiQena, or else there is no relation, no mutual exercise, no dependence 
•rhatever. 

*^ The mind cokststs of a plurality of indepekdsnt faculti.is 

}« Powers, each of which exercises a distinct class of functions, 

Since our design is to show what phrenology is, rather than to prove 

^th, and since fully to establish this fundamental proposition would 

^I'^fe more space than we can devote to it, we will only state briefly the 

^ and arguments which support it. 

_J^'^8T. A plurality of mental powers would allow much greater variety 
^ perfection of the mental operations than could be attam^ if the mind 
^®^ ^ single power. 

^. ^^OND. If the mind were a single power, it could be doing only one 

r"!^ iU the same time, but if it be a compound of several powers, each could 

^ simultaneous action. Our own consciousness assures us that we can 

vr^^ to more things than one at a time — that we can be looking and 

{1 ^fi>' walking and talking, feeling and acting, dec, all simultaneously 

, ^t RD. Were the mind a single faculty, it must necessarily be equally 

IJI^^^P or awake upon all subjects at a g^ven -instant, which would preclude 

T^ Possibility of dreaming; but if composed of several, one might be par 

~y active, and another dormant, at the same time, which would* produce 

.^^^RTH. In case the mind were a single power, aiid had become' wen 
?!^ ^> one kind of action, it could no more obtain rest by turning to some- 
"^R else, than a man who had tired himself out by walking east, could 
'^V l^imself by walking north. But the mind is relieved by changing iti 
j^^i^s, pursuits, dec, and therefore consists of a varie^ of powers, whicii, 
^.^^^ng in turn, spell each other, and thus rest one another. 

'^ XSTB. Different kinds of memory, or a retentive recollection of coun- 

%naii.ee8 and a poor one of names, or a good memory of ideas, and an indi^ 

^^T^\. one of details, or an accurate one of places, and a deficient one of 

~^^^ establish the same point ; because, if all kinda of menxorf ^et^^^ec^ 

*^oraied bj the same power, it would be equally Tetentive ol ewru ^vo%» 

^^-M^^/f^' huBneperaaaa are often deninged only upisat^ wnM, ik^>{W) 



§ FRAOnCAL PHRENOLOOT. 

■nd t!ie brain a unity, sanity upa one subject, apd insanity upon anoihef 
oould not co-exist ; whereas, were it a plurality of powers, and thA bram 
of organs, a given organ, and with it its power, might be deranged, whilst 
the others remained in a healthy state. See axiom 3. 

Seventh. Were the mind a single faculty, it would be equally powerful 
when applied to every thing, in which case partial genius, or a talent for 
one thing and not for another, could not exist together, but every one would 
be equaUy gifted with mathematical talents, and poetical talents, and mecha- 
nical talents, and so of every species of intellect, but if the mind were a phi- 
imlity of powers, one power might be, and would be likely to be, weak, and 
another strong, which would produce just that diversity of disposition and * 
talent which actually exists among men. See axioms 1 and 3. 

I will relate a single fact illustrating this point, which occurred at a public 
iestpexamination in Fairhaven, Massachusetts, December, 1837, before an 
audience of over two hundred persons. It being a blindfold test-examina- 
tion, some anti-phrenologists had gone several miles to procure for the occa 
slon a mathematical fool. AftSr having examined Captain Bennet, and 
ascribed to him superior talents and moral worth, this fool was sent up as a 
contrast At first I hesitated, saying, " Ladies and gentlemen, you muat 
indeed excuse roe from proceeding." *' Gro on, go on," was the unanimous 
TOsponse. I replied, '* Well, if I must, I must, but I tell you what, if I do, i 
shall make a big hit or a great mistake ; that is all. First, then, his reason 
ing powers are small, so that he cannot think, or reason, or understand any 
thing. He is a natural fool, and destitute of the moral organs at that. 8e 
condly, but here is large calculation. He delights and excels in rerkonina 
figures in his head." 

Here Dr. Sawyer interrupted, by asking " how he could be a fool, and yet 
excel in arithmetic. This is contrary to reason." I replied, " Reasonable 
or unreasonable, it is ^efacU I appeal to those who know hhn if it is not." 
" It*s so, it*s the fact," responded several who knew him. " He is a perfect 
^Ulster of arithmetic, and will at up half the night propounding and solving 
sums, and takes the greatest pleasure in it ; but doesn't know enough tc 
take care of himself," said one who knew him well. I replied, " You see 
doctor, what the fact is. Now, will you have the goodness to explain hovL 
this is, for you are under just as much obligation to do so as I am." It was 
a poser. He gave up beat " Now, sir," said I, " I will explain this matter 
The mind consists of a plurality of independent iaculties, each of which is 
exercised by means of particular portions of the brain. In this case, causali- 
ty, which thinks, is small ; hence he is a fool; but calculation, which is in* 
dependent of it, and reckons figures, is very large, and he is great in figures.* 

III. The brain consists of as many different PORTIONS 
•ALLED ORGANS, as the mind boes of faculties. 

To suppose that the mind consists of a plurality of powers, and yet thai 
•ach power uses the whole brain in succession^ is a palpable absurdity 
Tlumughout all the operations of nature, we find a distinct instrument oi 
Oilman for every class of functions, and also every distinct class of functions 
to be exercised by its (larticular organ. Thus, instead of our seeing, and 
bearing, and tasting, and smelling, and feeling, all by means of one and the 
same apparatus, each is performed separately by its appropriate instrument 
Tbifi arrangement is universal, and the plain inference is that the same is 
UTie of each of the other mental powers, including the organs of the brauv 
Tjbese two last propomtioiM might have been ntate^ ytn ouc^^vYai ^x^v\^ cA 
aft iming itmfmrMt Aom, and eaWhHihaA by^tbatolttia otiLta^ vui i^m^ 



THE BRAIN A PLURAUTY OF CRHUfS. V 

tiPO together constituting the very essence and substance — ^both the {o\ nda 
lioii and the superstructure, as lilso the characteristic feature^ of phi enc logy 
Establish either, and you thereby establish the other, and with it the truUi 
of phrenological science ; overthrow either, and you thereby overthrow the 
sdier, burying the entire science in the falL 

If the brain be a unity, then the pathological or diseased condition of onjr 
portion of it must afiect the brnn as a vjhok, and prove injurious to ths 
fiiind as a whole, affecting eqtudlv its every function and o|>eratioii ; but in 
case the brain is an cusenMage of parts or organs, it is plain th;tt ihe injury 
of one of them will afiect that particular class of mental functions which is 
exercised by it, and that only. Now, since Ais dass of facts is of that po- 
sitive, ^ ad hominem,** knock-down character which will at onco establish 
or leftite the doctrines of phrenology, and the force of which no candid or 
reflecting mind can gainsay or resist, the author will narrate a few which 
have fidlen under hia own observation. See cover, and also Am. Phren. 
loomal, vol. II., No. Il» pp. 508, and also P. P. pp. 18 and 19. 

IV. ThCSB faculties abb possessed OBIGIirALLT IN DIFFSaEITT 
DXeRBES OF POWER BT DIFFEBBHT INDIYIDniXS, ATSU ALSO BT THE 

■AJCE isDiTiDUAL. Sco an account of the mathematical fool, p. 8, ami 
P. P. pp. 20 — ^24, where this proposition is discussed. See alto, the endless 
diversity of talent and disposition existing amongst men. 

y. Otheb coirDiTidirs beikg eciual, the size of the BRAiir, and 

OF EACH OBGAB, IS THE XEASUBE OF THEIB POWEB OP FUNCTION. 

Though tiiis proposition is an important and a fundamental one, yet it is 
not my purpose to discuss it here. I will just observe, that since the brain 
IB composed of a plurality of distinct organs, as just shown, each of which 
exercises a distinct class of functions, the supply of blood to these several 
organs u proportionate to their volume and exercise combined. In other 
words, the more you exercise the feelings of benevolence, of cautiousness, 
or causality, for example, the more will you exercise the organs of bene- 
volence, or cautiousness, or causality, (see Corolla, on p. 7 :) and this 
exercise will cause an increased flow of blood to these organs, which blood is 
freighted with matter which it deposits wherever it goes, in proportion to 
its abundance, and this causes an enlargement of the organs proportionate 
to the exercise of their respective &culties. This principle of increase by 
exercise, and decrease by inaction, is fiuniliar in its appUcation to the hands 
of the lalx>urer, sailor, dec, to the foot of the expert dancer and the pedestrian, 
to the chest of the rower, the right hand compared with the left, &c. And 
since the brain is governed by this same physiological law, why should not 
its effect be the same upon the organs of the brain 1 It is for our opponents 
to show that this is not the case. 

VI. But phbenologt is mainlt proved bt physical facts. It 
was discovered, and has thus far been perfected, by the true Bacor.iar 
method of inductive philosophy — ^by an observation and a classification of 
pacts. See the mediod by which each organ was discovered. In P. P 
pp. 26 — 34, will be found a chapter on the phrenological developments of 
men and animals, compared with their characters, in which the brute crea 
tion are shown to have the animal organs only^ and to be destitute of thf 
moral and the reasoning organs, whilst these organs are largely developed 
in man. The woild is emphatically fuU of phrexiologlcai ^\&, Wx vrax 
iraita do not aUow even a Wnf' s-eye glance at them. TVie T«aAat *\% x^ifeTwi 
em to OalJ and Spurzheim'a works, to ihe d^k^tAT ot iajt\a,Y.V. v^ 
and to the open volamm of nature. Head tot ^owmA.'^ea. 
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PHYSIOLOGY ; 
OB, THE DOCTJSINE OF THE TEMPERAMENT& 

We're not onraelvet, 
Wlien naturef beiuf oppresMd, commands tbe mind. 
To coffer with tbe body. — SluJufeart. 

Tm firat great and fundamental principle of phrenology, namely thai 
* jtlMT oonditloiis being the same," the size of the brain and of its oigana 
m ^bm measure of their power of function, receives important modificadona 
from diese ** other conditions,"* the most important of which is the phy* 
aology, or the arganizaiion and condition of the body, which embraoaa 
die temperament, the parentage, health, physical habits, diet, ezerdae ex* 
dtement, education, sleep, medicine, 6cc. 

I. Tex Tkmfxkaicshts. 

Phrenologists employ this teim, (thoagfa that of apparatus, which the 
aathor will often use as a substitute, would convey their meaning miu^ 
better,) to designate those dosses of organs of which the body is composed^' 
their predominance or deficiency indicating the relative vigour with whkSi \^ 
these physical functions are performed. Tlius the lymphatic or phle^^atic 
temperament produces dulness and larineas ; the sanguine or arterial, love 
of j^ysical action, with powerful passions; the bilious or fibrous, ^ves 
grnU strength and endurance ; and the nervous, intense feelings and deli- 
cate sensibilities. See Combe's description of the temperaments, in his Sys- 
tem of Phrenology, p. 30. 

But these terms are often misunderstood. Sanguine is mistakm for 
buoyancy of spirits ; bilious, for a tendency to bilious diseases ; and ner* 
vous, for a derangement of the nervous system. Hence the necessity of 
changing them. 

Much as has been written upon this most important department of phre- 
nological science, little that is instructive or satisfactory has yet been pro- 
duced. Dr. Caldwell's work on the temperaments, and his article in No. 
1 1 . voL L p. 393 of the American Phrenological Journal, are decidedly the best 
extant, yet these embody general principles rather than descend to details. 
Phrenologists give the amateur rules for ascertaining the temperaments, and 
require him to pay particular attention to them, yet say little or nothing 
eoDceming the several quaUties of mind, and kinds of disposition and 

* Phrenologistf are often unJufUy accused of making these ** other conditions*' 
scape-goats for their alleged errors. This cliarge is groundless; because, first, 
tbe rules of science allow us to state Just as many conditions as we please, all of 
wbicb the reasonable objector is bound to take into account: and, secondly, tiie 
temperament and other conditions of tlie several organs in the same head^ are 
nttch tbe same. Let anti-phrenologists, and especially the redoubtable Dr. Sewall, 
Ma0a»ure five hundred heads, or sculls, in which particular organs, say cautiousness, 
^ beaevolence, are large or small, and tb<) mental manifestation of'half of them is 
Jb^ reverse of the measurements, and be wiH thereby overVbrow v>Eit«tvolQf^^ and 
~ ^^'y ^ek door of escape, fbr mors effectually t^anb^ in«a«\icdn% t<(^>ax\»«^ 
-Tjillm. Thim wfll be sabjecting pibraMtofy ^ ^^ ^^ t "n^ ^*^ 



TBI TSMPERAMEim. II 

It which i^compuiy then temperamentfl respecuvelj. Yet Mm k tk* 
oniu esseiUial point involved in the doctrine of the temperementi. 

That the relations existing between the mind and body are most inti 
mate, and that the influences of each upon the other are reciprocal and moat 
powerful, all admit, yet no one has descended to partieuka% or shown 
what conditions of iiie one produce given stales of the otlier. • Hence, so 
&r «^ concerns the practical appUcatian of this doctrine to the observation 
or production of given states of mind, we are as yet left mostly in the dark. 
(l is upon these points that the author hopes to throw much additional 
fight. 

The ideas that the temperaments are indicated by the build and shape 
of the body, instead of by the colour of the eyes, hair, and the other signs 
usually given, and also that particular temperaments give rise to, and ac- 
company, the predominance oi certain classes of phrenological organs, and 
thereby of certain qualities and states of mind, of certain dispositions, talents 
and moral as well as intellectual qualities, and therefore, that the build and 
form of body indicate the qualities of the mind, the author believes to be 
new and original suggestions. They are the result o( much observation 
and experience, and though by no means perfiset, they strike out a new 
field of investigation to be perfected hereafter. 

For some time after the writer commenced the practice of phrunology, 
he followed his predecessors in the matter of the temperaments, until his 
own experience taught him effectually, by the repeated mistakes into which 
they led him, that they were in error, particularly in regard to the lyfn^ 
phaiie temperament ; which they described as being a bad, du'.l, lazy, ease- 
coring, listless, anti-thinking and anti^feeling temperament, but which he 
<^e& found coupled with superior talents, as in Chief Justice Gibson, D« 
WittCiiDton, and many others. He then adopted the theory, that as every 
^^^ a{>pertaining to man is good and attains a good end, the lymphatic 
'•ennpenoient must be not only beneficial, but even essential,* by inducing 
thrt etK-loving state of the system called rest, which lays in and husbands 
^^'('■^ vital resources required for expenditure by die other temperaments. 
Pof yean, however, both in his lectures and practice, he has regarded this 
temperament as a state of disease rather than as a distinct temperament, as 
*n Kcqmalation of gross fat, which does more harm than good. 

"^ following classification and naming of the temperaments is both 
iBore ample and more comprehensive, and less liable to be misunderstoou, 
"^ thoie now in use. Man, as an organized being, has a body which is 
OMde up of three, instead of four, classes of organs, namely, 
!• THE VITAL Tempebambnt, or the nutritive apparatus. VtLui 
' ^''^^^^ ^^^<Me organs employed in manufacturing vitality, and in creating 
fOusostaining animal life ; viz., the digestive apparatus, the hearf, lungs, 
"'^ viKera, it/c^ including all the internal organs. This correspomls in 
^^ the sanguine and lymphatic temperaments. 

* hapreaied by the foregoing ^ews on tlie aaliject of tfie Tempenunents, O. S. 
bowler pabliahed them as early as tlie year 1839. They have since been given, 
">()*tantiall7, by other anthers. He eonclnded that the Lymphatic Temperament 

^^ <iegrae could not but be good in itself^ because every natural development 
||| maa ^ g^^^ }f qo^ excessive. He therefore grouped the dinQatLva vu4 Vjtte. 
f^ ap;>arBiD# with the tbondc organs under the nune ot **Ni\a\ "^CTivvtv 

' 'tadiafjct to tee occuka to ehaBoe his viiwa on taoto vaMjHlU 
II 






& THE MEXTAL APPABATCS. l^ur cskykm d» brain Mi 

ea9H>nti ic sbe prjdoction and 
:. ani i> ^^^^^y to i^ srtsrrooi ifKapemaeitt. 
!■ tikine £ir sj caxxc tbe baK« of cw erne ace i wm struck vrith Cha 
ibey mL lai Aspcr de'wixicd cekocs. Firtizur ».>!ae ciffiralty ia 
t:» Kipmxiw 13 tne bead c€ S. Sx::±s:d. on vr^Got nf his deptk 
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badeed. eivr dbBB^oriMd man vbocB I baa amk arwbow butt I ImA 
feund to haiv thiv amph* dnvLscma csmms. H«xx« I fras naOi- 
idr led to csDchide ihax it was as anich an *»o=;;ttsln«Ki: of ^reaiaeas as 

and tbas isteOKSoal irrrmswafr v2s tbe pr.xiixi oi both 
to ■ a n a faeniw ibe viaJ wit'm aoi isrrr inteUKtcal 
to expeod this tomI itemtr imrlkvssalN imami nf - .:£;^slaI^^. 
ia B iid ge yui t, C-sg nmnkm . in a Viiadl-^ fTS7n-.*Ti>7^. I aacnKcid supa- 
om taknts id a man who ww deficMsi ia i&ielkcL Wh^n the error 
poBied onx aad the reqoest made to n^.ramiae. I ^rrk'::-^ :btt bis heady 
a good OBBL a9 that I had dncriiwd it to ^. '.^i itjc be had hot a feefala 
Aflvf to OBnnwik and inr^ofate h>s bnin. H» rbest^ n-a» ^-mui and nairow, 
fiinrard and near toercx?. tiie a>9i>:Den snuL. ibe peraoo bent 
choc as if were csvoi in. and u^e itclae eiuvxneiy MiM. 'Hw 
db;y, his aan. who was ako stxapie. and anoo^T ':^* caae into tdt odioe 
their pbr. Tx ampktm's polae beat osihr half as fsst and not half 
aa Urao^ aa the other':. I had made dioosands of amiiar ubs e i ^ati ona^ 
which I now TOcoOectfid. and had often and tba: BesLia owed his talento 
tohiiciie«and hsifaiia than to the sae of his btain. 

tfans feimd home nf^Yi me that cnatnesa dependai 
opcm the devvlopaient of this daa? of or^rass. as spon that of 
dhe bndn. or. xadwr. upon ho«h xmiteid. Not that erw}' man with hrge in* 
orjEaBs is a givas man. £arhis power mar Se exnen«Wici pbTacalhr, fa«t 
PEfT great man has this cfatss of onrtw: larsvi. 
Frm this time I ahandoDcid the notion of tbo h-mphaiic t e mp ei a ment 
altogether, and adopted the rhwafiraiion here «Qj!:!pMted. TlWBe codcIomoiv 
wvrr arrivBd at in 1$3^ and sinoe thai time hat^e WisuiariT fonned a pafl 
of nrr cocnes of Wtstvs. 

1. The ViTAi. TucrKajLXSirr. oa NrraiTivs ArPiLK^Trft. Applj 
te tongue to dte larger end of a good e^. and it wiU Ke peroeptiblr 
wanner tb&n any ocbei parL becasae the ^ntal pn«wm of tbe chick la 
locaied there : bni if this put is cold, fife is e.xtinft, and ibe «!gsr spoiled. 
Bnbieet this egg tc ^ pnuess of hakhing for a jdKVt lime^ and lemovo 
cavaingB fron this CDd. and tob ariO aoe the h««n palpitating, and tho 
Armod,thejaft a^qnilyk igtbithiaailwmSBii^wpiwii 





TUB tEMPERA VENTS. 11 

if dM aninial economj Hbrm^d is the heart aiid its apportenancot, or tht 

mlerDil system of organs and through them, matter is deposited here and 
then far the formation of the balance of the body. This same vital 
•ppHitQi also supplies the materials required for the growth and nutri- 
tion of all the parts requiring either, and is far more active during infancy 
and jooth than any other part of the body, as is indicated by their pulse, 
•ppebte^ and love of phyaiod action. Life is also extinguished sooner by 
t Uow OD the pit of the stomach than anywhere else, and the blood, in* 
itead of coagulating, remains liquid, all evincing that this is the centre of 
viti%. 

This apparatus not only originates vitality, but also sustains the whoto 
■umal economy. It constiUites the fountain head of animal power and 
vital energy ; manufactures the animal heat ; resists cold and heat, disease 
■od death; and re-supplies the brain, and nerves, and muscles with those 
vital coeigies which Uiey are compelled to expend whenever they are ez- 
Bvoaed. It is to the man what the fire, and wood, and water, and steam 
■re to the engine — the ** vis aninue*' — ibe **pnmum mobile" — the alpha 
and die omega of the animal economy. 

itindodes the entire system of internal organs located in the thorax and 
■UoDMD, namely, the heart, lungs, stomach, blood, liver, viscera, dec Its 
predominance may be known, not so much by red or chestnut hair, blue 
^% ^ as by the 8?iape of the body. It g^ves a stout, square built, thick 
rely stocky build ; depth and breadth, and often roundness of shoulders, and 
thus a capacious chest ; arms far apart and set well back ; well developed 
■^men; a full strong pulse; large and strong lungs; powerful voice; 
*bort, soond, and well set teeth ; plump person ; wide nostrils ; abundant 
"^; red face, and indeed the skin everywhere showing a great supply and 
u^ of blood ; hair abundant, and often curly ; a capacity for enduring 
"^"800} and privation, and exposure ; a tough, iron constitution, or what is 
dl^ bottom, which is erroneously attributed to the bilious temperament ; 
■greatbve of physical action, of amusements, of fresh air, and out-of-door exer- 
cise, thoQgh not of hard work ; a restlessness which cannot endure confine- 
°^t indoors ; and a desire to be all the time doing aomething to work off 
the constantly accumulating energies of the system. Generally, though not 
uways, the hair and whiskers will be red, or sandy, or chestnut, abundant, 
||nd often curly ; the face flushed or suffused with blood ; the countenance 
l*^) and oJten handsome ; the limbs, neck, &&, short, and thick set, and 
^^ in circumference ; and the whole person, bead included, built on the 
"^ and broad, and thick set, instead of long and tall, principle, 
^uia temperament gives a tough, strong constitution ; great powers of 
•*»'M»nce ; a great amount of animal life and vigour to be worked off, either 
■7 the muscles in physical action, or by the brain in thought and feeling ; 
P**t ardour of desire ; great zeal and enthusiasm ; powerful feelings, pas- 
■Wiiacd impulses, and a susceotibility of high excitement, as well as sensi- 
■jynesa to the influence of both mental and physical stimuli ; a hearty 
'*** for food, particularly animal, for condiments, sleep, &c., and a great 
*9jyment of animal life and pleasure as such. 

persons m whom this temperament predominates, show their talents in 
Sy*^ natural shrewdness, and dkanagement, more than in hard study, oi 
fy retaoning, or fondness for books. They have usually more praclic*. 
^1^*^ aeaae than book learoing; and of general infoTmaldoxi i^KraX nii 
^*6|p| mub MM tber f»ek »ip from obaervation, oonVQTtiLtaLOik, IWJW^ . 
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M PRACTICAL PHRBNOLOOV. 

iwn, dec, ratlioi than accurate scientific knowledge, or depth and |iowi« il 
mind. 

Its decided predominance is accompanied by a round head, well dereloprf 
mt the base, large amativeness, acquisitiveness, alimentiveness, beneroleao^ 
and language ; large organs of the animal propensities generally ; a rapid 
widening of the head from the comers of the eyes to the tips of the ears ; ode 
head spherical and well filled out; forehead generally full or square ani 
broad rather than high ; perceptive organs large ; and all the organs short 
iind broad rather than longer pointed. 

This temperament predominates in Thos. H. Benton, Martin Van Buno, 
Levi Woodbury, Wm. C. Preston, of 8. C, N. Biddle, Rives, Dr. Bethune, 
Orville Dewey, David Paul Brown, Robley Dunglison, Samuel Southaid, 
Garret D. Wall, Felix Grundy, Jesse R. Burden, Edwin Forrest, F. 
Wemyss, J. R. Scott, Ez-Sheriff Parkins, of the royai fiimily of Englandi 
Jas. Watson Webb, Commodores Chauncey and Kennedy, Lord Byron, and 
many other public characters. The Indian Chief Keokuk affords one of iti 
oest examples, and every one of the thir^^ Indian chiefe taken by 0. 8. dc L 
S» Fowler show a development of chest truly remarkable, exciting astonish 
ment by their size, and admiration by their beauty. In Indians generaUyi 
and also in Africans, this is a leading temperament, combined with the mo- 
tive, but with less of the mentaL In the Irish, Dutch, Grermans, and 
Jews, it also predominates. See their build. 

Men of this temperament predominant generally dislike hard work, waA 
hence choose some occupation in which they can get their living without il^ 
such as agents, overseers, cashiers, aldermen, captains, landlords, traders in 
live stock, butchers, speculators, lawyers, politicians, public officers, eoB> 
tractors, 6cc. &c To employ a trite saying, they generally " know un whieb 
side their bread is buttered ;'* turn every thing, especially bargains, of 
wbich they are usually fond, to their own account ; always feaeher ttieir 
own nests ; look out for themselves, and take care to get their own part of 
every thing. In short, this is the animal temperament, both physically and 
phrenologically, and necessary in order to give force of charactex, and thit 
selfishness which, in the present state of things, is a leading requiidte to ano 
cess in almost every thing. It feels and acts out the sentiment, ** every mt* 
for himself," and is more apt to be connected with roguery and vice, than 
any other organization. 

One with this temperament fully developed resists powerfully the action 
of disease, yet when attacked, is usually taken suddenly, becomes very atck, 
and is brought at once to the crisis. The diseases to which it predisposes 
are apoplexy, gout, fevers, inflammatory rheumatism, plethoric complaints, 
flowing of blood to the head, asthma, &,c. Upon it health and long lifr 
mainly depend. 

Bad men will be found to have this temperament, though not c i,t^ uui 

ia whom it predominates is a bad man. This is the predominant tempera* 

ment of the lower animals. One of its best examples occurs in the hoo, 

and the extraordinary height, and breadth, and size of his chest and forei 

shoulders, his terrific roar, length of life, colour, and development of theaui 

mal ' organs, all evince its prodigious development. The motive is alsfl 

almost equally powerful. See also the bull-dog, mastiff &c 

^ 2. The Motivk Apparaius. This embraces the osseous and fibrow 

' portions of the system, or the bones, muscles, sinews, tendons, and evoc| 

crgan of the body employed to ^ve bodUy mo^ou oi an') ^^a^SiV VcudiadBm 

tirmlking, laboumg, and eYery kind of corporoai n»rv«insfiX. W liVaA ^ 



THE TEMPERAMENTfl. it 

MmigQti and oontdtotes the framMvork of the syitein giTing m 
Ml boBd, diape, and form ; and is to the man what the timbera are to the 
tkBon, Of the hnlk to the steam-boat 

''^^nn^ the bonee and muscles difier so widely from each other in abnosC 
Bmj leipeet, yet they are here classed together ; because each is adapted 
tOk and uieleH without the other, and both together perform motion. 

The bones constitute the foundation on which the muscular superstructura 
■ bniU, are articulated at their ends by the joints, and firmly bound to- 
gether by ligaments, yet allowed free motion. Towaids the middle of these 
oones, the muscles are firmly attached, so that when they contract, they 
give motion to the end of the bone opposite the belly of the musrle. 
These moscles constitute the lean meat, or red flesh of all animals, and are 
Mde red by the immense number of minute blood-vessels which are rami 
6ed upon every fibre of every muscle in order to re-supply that vital power 
which vi expended by its exercise. The contractile power of these muscles 
• tniy astooishing, as is evident from the wonderful feats of strength and 
agility of which man is capable ; and that too, though these muscles act 
under i great mechanical disadvantage. 

One m whom the motive apparatus predominates, has a person lean and 
^pw; ttraally of good size and height; an athletic build ; strongly marked 
fc*tiirei; a large, Roman nose ; high and large cheekbones ; large and broad 
^t toeth ; and all the bones of the body large and projecting ; a deep, grum, 
base voice; distinctly marked muscles, and blood-vessels; large joints; hard 
^^ ; great muscular power, or physical strength ; ease of action, and love 
3f phyrical labour, of liflihg, working, &c. ; dark, and often coarse, stiff, 
*l>Qodant, and perhaps bushy hair ; a black, and heavy beard ; dark skin 
^ cyn; a harsh, expressive visage ; strong, but coarse and harsh feelings ; 
the movements like those of the draught horse, slow, but powerful and 
•ffiowil; with much force and energy of character. . 

The mental qualities of this temperament take their complexion entirely 
»^ iU combinations, which will presently be considered. 

^ Thb Mextal Tempsbamknt, or the Nervous Apparatus. —This era 
***^ the brain and nervous system, or that portion of the body called into 
*^^ in the manufacture and exercise of thought, feeling, sensation, &c 

At first, the brain consists of a mere ganglion of nervous matter, formed 
"^ the top of the spinal column. To this, successive additions are made 
°F*vd8 and forwards, forming, successively, the brains of various animals, 
non that of the fish and toad, through that of the dog and monkey, up to 
uBperfiBctly developed brain of the adult man. Let it be observed that the 
^J*"" of the brain, or the animal organs, which alone can be exercise<l by 
™ i&lant, are developed first, whilst benevolence, amativeness, veneration 
^''^'^ctiveness, and some otbere which cannot be exercised by the infant 
""Poot developed for some time ih the heads of infants. See their heads 

'^ construction of the brain is fraught with more interest than that oC 
""y other portion of the system. Its internal portion is fibrous, whilst its 
^''^ i* soft and gelatinous. It is folded up into layera or furrows, called 
^^olotions, which are expanded by dropsy in the brain, into a nervoua 
""•^ or web. These convolutions allow a much greater amount of nervoun 
°**^r to be packed up in a given compass, and their depth and size are 
^^^■^ioQate to the amount of mind and talent Thus in animals and 
J^J^theyare small and shallow; in me£ of ordinary \a\eti\fi)m\)AViA««^\ 
2J* ^ dimecUm of the hmnu of Ouvier, LotA "B-jToti, ^\\^ ^jJOm* 
•wffj, hmw0 remarked with astonishment ujpoii Cia^ 'Jttft wA ^\i^ 
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tTduircoimlirtifliw; and Dr. 6. M CMfam, dM 
nOmAdfiuMf remtrked to tfa« writer, in zefarvm to % mean Jmaettiam d 
die brun of one of the most talented men of Delaware, diaft he newr wtm 
dit eoovoimiona ao deep and brge— the fuirufwa beug- •■ indi m deplk 

Sooe wnten aaj five timea aa mndi biood ia aent (» die bimin in profw 
dx: to tta ▼olome. aa ia aent to anr other portion of the aratem ; aome aj 
aigfat timea aa DMicfa; otfaen fifteen; and one twenty; bat o/f a^reeaak 
AegeuerdfiKt. The diffisrenee between them iadoabcleavowing^ to the A 
fiennee in the talenta of thoae operated npon. intellectual subjects tumnf 
die moaL The dHtinctDeaa and proCrnaon of the Tctns in the heada of o« 
great men, aa alao the immediate filling ap of these reins when one lang^ 
OT beeomea ezcifeedr lead to the aame eondiMion. 

Through the mediam of the spinal colonm, and by meana of the nerve 
diat go off from the apinal marrow through the joints of the back bone, th 
bnin holda interooorae with eveiy part o( die body, the nenres being rami 
fied upon every portion crf'ita am^ce, ao that not even the point of a needl 
can penetr ate any portion erf* it without laeeratinsr them, and thus produdn 
pain. This spinal marrow is compoaed d foar principal columns, the tw 
anterior ones exercising ▼(duntary motion, the two posterior ones, sensi 
tion. Let the nerves that go off from the two posterior columns, be severe 
at their root, and the parts on which they are ramified will be destitute o 
aensation, not feeling any thing, though able to move ; but on severing th 
nervea that go off from the two anterior columns, though the patient will fet 
the prick of the needle, be will be unable to move the limb to which tb 
nerve goes. Now observe, that these two emfer.'or or motive column 
are in direct connexion with finR frontal portion of the brain, in which th 
iniellectiuU organs are located, so that each can communicate freely wit 
die other, whilst the two posterior columns, or those of sensation y are i 
connexion with the back part of the brain, in which the organs of the fee* 
ingSBTe located. 

These two classes of nerves are united, near their origin, in one commo 
■heath, but lei them be aevered in any part of their course, and the portio 
below will be destitute of sensation or motion according to the nerve severec 
whilat the parts above will retain them unimpaired. They are most abnn 
dant on the outer surfiice of the body, and accordingly, the skin and adjacen 
fieah is the seat of much more intense pain from wounds than the intenu 
portions. 

One in whom the mental temperament greatly predominates, will b 
characterized physically by a small stature; light build; small bones an 
muscles ; a slim, tall, spare, sprightly person ; quickness of motion ; grei 
physical activity, too much for his strength ; sharp features ; thin lips ; 
aniall pointed nose ; teeth sharp and liable to early decay ; all the bone 
pointed ; the head usually uneven, and the phrenological organs sharp ; tb 
▼oice sharp, shrill, high-keyed, and often soft and flexible, and its inton: 
tions evincing fervour and tenderness ; the hair light, fine, and thin ; a fin 
elear, soft, and delicate skin ; extreme sensitiveness to physical suffering 
a keen, light, intelligent, and sparkling eye ; a speaking countenance, ind 
eating sensibility ; a small narrow chest and abdomen ; and the shouldei 
■et forward and brought near together; thus producing a stooping, bendin 
attitude. The diseases to which it predisposes are consumption, dyspepau 
Mver complaint, and brain fever ; nervous affections . a flowing of blood to th 
bead, with wakefb/neaa at night; and a tendency toY^T\\a\ ot «n)oa«Tneci>i 
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Hiiril be diaracterized tnentelly by a predominance of mind oter Chat of 
iibo^, mtfaatita state will afiect that of the body men than that of the 
tedjr win the mind. He will be in the highest degree gueceptible to the 
■iienee of stimuli and of all exciting causes ; he refined and dehcate ic 
Uiqf ind expresaon, and easily disgusted with any thing coarse, vulgar, 
•r Alt of tute : when he enjoys, will enj<^ in the highest degree, and when 
ht aAn. mif£Br with eqnal intennty ; be subject to extremes of feeling 
hivelus diagnsts, sympathies, and prepossessions easily excited ; experience 
I nndneai and intensity of emotion, and a deamess, pointedness, and rapi- 
Htj of thmght, perception, and conception, and a love of mental exercise, 
isipHted bj no other temperament; aad have a deep flow of pure and virtu- 
lu ftding, which will effectually reaost vicious inclinations. His desires 
win be intense, and his eSEovta to obtain his ends correspondingly vigorous. 
H«ioe he will be eager in all bis pursuits, and feel that his ends are of the 
Mimori hnportance, and must be answered noti;, and thus liable to overdo, 
nd prematurely exhaust his physical powers, which at best are none too 
fooi He will also be very fond of reading and study ; of thinking and rea- 
MMiu^; of books and literary pursuits; of conversation, and of all kinds of 
bionniUian, and apt to lie awake at night, thinking, or feeling, or reading. 

This temperament gives mind as mind, and literary rather thnn husinesp 
tileots. One with this temperament predominant should choose ^:ome pny 
Moo, or light mental occupation, such as a clerk, merchant, teachor, or if a 
jDedumic, should choose tiiat of a goldsmith, or sonip fdmilar business requir* 
ing much light actioa. but not hard lifting, where he can get his living by his 
Aeorfinotead of his hands. He should also avoid close application ; take much 
plMSQnble recreation and exercise; live more at his ease than he is inclined 
ledo; sToid all kinds of stimulants, wines, tea and coffee included; use 
vegetable food mostly; endeavour to enjoy existence; and avoid beins; 
woiiied. 

These temperaments are always combined, each existing in a greater oi 
kfl degree in every individual. They are sometimes equally balanced, but 
geoenlly one predominates, another is secondary though well marked, and 
t third moderate or weak. The effects produced by their combinations is 
<iM of die most important points connected with the manifestation of mind. 
The author does not expect to do it justice, but only to advance a few im- 
pKteut hints. This kind of knowledge can be derived from observation 
^kne, not from books and descriptions, which can do no more than to pot 
^ obaerver upon the right track. 

The vital apparatus expends its energies first in forming the body, se* 
oondly in consolidating and perfecting it, and Ustly, in perfecting the brain 
>Ad nervous system, which develop mmd. In infancy, childhood, and 
voQth, it greatly predominates over the others, especially the mental, which 
|M^ last and holds sway longest Hei -ce, long after the physical powers 
li^n to wane, the mental retain all the'r pristine vigour, yielding last to 
"i^^Ung old age. Hence the proverb " old men for counsel." 

Again, our smartest men were often very dull boys ; giving little promise 
^ talent till twenty or even thirty years old. This is explained by the 
Physiological law just stated. In early life, the vital apparatus was mostly 
"panded in forming a powerful constitution, and laying in a great rescrvoii 
''^tal stamina. Sudi are *Mate ripe, late rotten*' — the wiuUsr «.^^W^ 
^pXBving with age, and keepmg weH They have'ampVy deveVc!^ <^«itek\ 
^^nfOaat mamaalar orgaaiwatioa , the vital moUte tt^m^T«(O^VYW^s=)i<B>» 
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naftiiig in yoothi with a latge amount of the elements of the mental, tm tk 
when their energies reach the brain, mind assumes the aaoendancy, ctmm 
bkg their powerful resources into mental greatness. 

Precocity is the opposite of this, the mental apparatus being too '*"Ur i 
too powerfiilly developed, thus using up the energies of the syrteio, i 
eamdng an early death. The minds of such should never be stimulated, 1 
always be checked, and theb vital and motive temperaments cultivated. I 
parental fondness often takes the opposite course in order to exhilr' t *'*Ufl p 
sodty, which hastens their ruin. 

In accordance with this principle, death prostrates the extremltl jb fii 
iie physical before the mental powers ; the base of the brain, or the anii 
propensities, such as appetite, hatred, love of money, &c., next ; and finid 
with the moral organs. Hence, after " the world and the love of it '* hi 
vanished, the spiritual man, or the organs in the top of the head, are of 
vigorously exercised upon a future state. 

Since ihe vital apparatus manufactures the vital resources to be expoM 
either by the muscles in physical action, or by the brain in the exercise 
mind and feeling,. according to the demand, its ample development is im 
pensable to the labourer, to the intellectual man, to the business man, 
diort, to any and every man, woman, and child ; and when deficient shoi 
by all means be cultivated. 

The tital motive apparatus. One having this temperament predo 
nant, will be of good size and height, if not large ; well proportioned ; br 
shouldered ; muscular ; nose and cheek-bones prominent ; visage stron 
asarked ; features often coarse and homely ; countenance often stem i 
harsh ; face red ; hair red or sandy, if not coarse, and movements stra 
but often awkward and seldom polished. He will be best adapted to sc 
laborious occupation, and enjoy hard work more than books or literary { 
suits ; have great power of feeling, and thus require much self-govemme 
possess more talent than he exhibits to others ; manifest his mind mon 
his business, in creating resources and managing matters than in litei 
oursuits or mind as such; and improve with age, growing better and n 
mtellectual as he grows older. 

One with the vital mental temperament predominant, with the mc 
moderate or small, will have a double augmentation of fervid feeling— of 
mal feeling from his vital, and of elevated mental and sentimental fee 
firom his mental apparatus, being hardly able to contain himself, 8i>ch 
be their intensity. His flow of sympathy will be great, so that he 
easily receive and communicate impressions; be too much influenced 
his impulses, likes, dislikes, fiist impressions, &c ; have his hobbies ; 
enthusiastic ; throw a great amount of feeling into all he says and d< 
use strong and hyperbolical expressions ; be fond of company, if not forv 
in it ; have a qUiCk, clear, sharp, keen, active mind and good business tale 
a ready flow of ideas and a talent for communicating them, eithei 
paper or in social conversation ; show taste and refinement and delicac 
every thing ; have an under-current of pure virtuous feeling which will 
vent the grosser manifestation of animal passion, and give the intellec 
and moral man the ascendency, sinning only under some sudden &nd po' 
fill excitement, for which he will be very sorry ; be fond of reading, pax\ 
larly poetry, novels, tales, light and sentimental pieces, belles lettres, ni 
papers, &c, ; be inclined to attempt this kind of composition ; have i 
teotive memory ; flhivwdaess ; sBUfftneia ; and enovni^ oi <M\^^Tv&«!ft\A 
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of niiDiber one, yet not enough power or momentam of miijd and efa»> 
netnr to become great or pre-eminent This is the eloquent* temperament, 
ind abo the poetical, thongh in poets the mental oflen predominates ovei 
both the others. In singers it also predominates, though the vital generalU 
iMDmes the lead, giving both the love of music and a powerful voice. 

Iti predominance is indicated by small bones; moderate stature; light 
•nd thin hair and eyes; rather thick set, stwut build ; round shoulders; fiiU 
cbesl; full fiuse; handsome figure; genteel address; beautiful featoraa, 
anall, short, and sharp nose ; a sprightly walk ; considerable colour ia 
Ihe chedLs and fieu^e ; and that exquisiteness of feeling which enjoys tmi 
fB&Ts in the extreme. Hence its possessor will live a very happy, e* 
Bkhappy, or else chequered life, according as his organs are agreeably 
H disagreeably afifected. 

Aubom hair is the product of this temperament, which is no less th' 

Meompaniment of beauty of mind and feeling, than it is of face and figure 

Tas MOTIVE MENTAL TEMPKRAMEKT. One having this temperamunt 

wilh the motrve predominant, and the vital average or full, will be of good 

■le; rtthor tall and slim ; lean and rawboned, if not homely and awkward ; 

poor in flesh ; bones and features prominent, particularly the nose ; have a 

bm and distinct muscle, and a good physical organization ; a keen, piercing, 

pOMtrating eye; the front upper teeth rather large and projecting; the 

buds, fingers, and limbs all long ; a long face, and oflen a. high forehead ; 

A firm, rapid, enei^tic walk ; and great -ease and efficiency of action, accom- 

panied with little fatigue. 

He will have s^ng desires and much energy of character ; wiU take 
Md of his projects with both hands, and drive forward in spite of obstacles, 
ud henoe is calculated to accomplish a great deal ; is not idle or lazy, but 
fnenlly prefers to wait upon himself; will move, walk, dtc, in a decided. 
ti^Rible and straightrforward manner ; have strong passions ; a tough and 
^ biain and body ; a strong and vigorous mind ; good judgment ; cieaj 
M, and talents more solid than brilKant ; be iong-headed, bold, cool, ml 
col*ting,fond of deep reasoning, and philosophizing, of hard thinking, unU the 
pnver and mcHre solid branches of learning. This is the thorough-going 
txnpeniiMDt ; imparts business powers; predisposes to hard work, and 

*Tnie eloquence consists, not in strength of argument, nor in gigantic power of 
^XMitbt, not in deep, pov^erAil, conclusive reasoning, nor the observation of rheto- 
^ mlet, but in the spontaneous gushings or the impassioned burstings of deep 
"*lloc tnd intense emotion, transmitted to the audience not so much by words as 
jTtiie melting, thrilling, soul-stirring intonations of the voice ; by the looks and at- 
"^■^ofibe man, which take captive the citadel of feeling by storm, and inelt the 
Msl in pynpathy. Hence eloquence can never be written, never placed on paper 
» SiOit be seen and heard and felt. This temperament is productive of eloquence 
y|wo ways : first, by creating a gushing fountain of sympathy and a g|X>ntaneoaA 
■ow of feeling in the speaker, and secondly, by giving a large pair of lungs, whicL 
jn •peaking use up great quantities of air, by which the blood is sent to the brain 
» freat abundance and highly charged with vitality, thus producing pathos The 
^'funa of language, individuality, eventuality, comparison, ideality, imitation, and 
1^ others are also necessary, and this same temperament in the hearer imparts 
we feelings to be operated upon. This temperament predomiciates in the Rev. Dr 
^com, whom Clay pronounced the greatest natural orator he ever heard ; in Revs 
"Khnne, Burchard and Maflitt; in David Paul Brows, Judge. Conrad, William B 
{JJ*^> ex Attorney- General of Pa. ; Alvan Stewart of Uiica, N. Y. ; Ely K, 
"^ ex V. 8. Representative from N. Y., whose natural untutored eloque:ice 
y^ fof.b meteor-tike in such dazzling splendour as to astonish and overpower bis 
^y^ snd soon literally overcame and prostrated his phys\c&\ eT\eT^\««, ^.t^^ \sv&.tM 
rf** whsjBJIfM be aamed. Indeed I know no one reniarkable for oinXoT'^ oi tnQAm 

\ a Vm\W 



JJ25? '^'* '^^/^w^^a-* «'m' especially the vital, does i\oX vy«^<>vb^a»X^* ^^ 
^^^JJJJsgr wea/ whether phrenology does not thus fViTnW\\ a VkeXVw ^«M.T.«v^n 
'^nrrh ofeloQuenee than ran be !bund ia worka on th\a «\ib\«KV 
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!■ indispeiisable vg thoie who engage in great undertakings, rir who wmA 
liae to eminence. 

One having the mental temperament predominant, the moiivo full o 
large, and the vital average to full, will differ in build from the preoedtDi 
description only in his being smaller, taller in proportion, and more apeii 
He will have a reflective, thinking, planning, discriminating cast of mind ; i 
great fondness for literature, science, and intellectual pursuits of the deepei 
graver kind; be inclined to choose a professional or mental occupation; t 
exercise his body much, but his mind more ; will have a high forehfvd 
good moral faculties ; and the brain developed more from the root of th 
Dose, over to philoprogenitiveness, than around the earte. In charadei 
also, the moral and intellectual faculties will predominate. This tempen 
rndfiX is seldom connected with depravity, but generally with talent, eoid 
manifestation, not only of superior talents, but of the solid, metaphysic - 
reasoning, investigating intellect; a fondness for natural philosophy, th 
natural sciences, && It is also the temperament for authorship and deal 
headed, laboured productions. It predominates in Revs. Jonathan Edwaidi 
Wilbur Fiske, N. Taylor, E. A. Parke, Leonard Bacon, Albert Bamei 
Obeslin, and Pres. Day ; Drs. Parish and Rush ; in Vet hake, Hitchcock, Jtt 
Brown the grammarian, ex U. S. Attorney General Butler, Hugh L. Whiti 
Wise, Asher Robbins, Walter Jones, Esq., of Washington, D. C, Franklir 
Alex. Hamilton, Chief Justice Marshall, Calhoun, J no. Q. Adams, PerdTa 
Noah Webster, Geo. Combe, Lucretia Mott, Catharine Waterman, Mn 
Sigoumey, and nearly <>*^ry distinguished author and scholar. 

But if tbe meni^ cemperament decidedly predominates, the motiv 
only fair and the vital weak, he will be very tall, slim, long-boned, lanl 
small chested, slender built, very active and smart for business, but too lig( 
for any thing requiring great strength of mind, or force of character. R 
is best fitted for some light, active business, such as mercantile, writinj 
book-keeping, Sec, or if a mechanic, for a silversmith, tailor, &c. Artu< 
generally have this temperament, and often poets. The muscles being to 
small to relish or endure much hard work, they take too little vigorou 
exercise ; have feelings too refined and exquisite for this rough and selfis 
age, or for coarse, dirty work ; are often sentimental, hypochondriacal, an 
dyspeptic,^ and predisposed to consumption and an early grave. This bull 
and temperament generally predominate in our first cut dandies and doubl 
refined ladies, who are usually more fashionable than sensible or useful. '. 
is by no means a desirable one, especially for wives and mothers, notwiti 
standing it is now all the rage, and much cultivated by artificial pregaur 
It generally predominates in our city and village masters, misses, an 
children, and also in precocious children, who seldom amount to much, an 
ttsually die young. Consumptive families are mostly very smart, out vet 
dim, poor in flesh, and sharp-fiivoured. 

One having the vital predominant, the motive fair or strong, and the mei 

tal deficient, when really roused, and pressed into service by powerful n» 

tives, will be able to accomplish much, yet will love ease, and do no inoi 

than he is compelled to. His passions will be strong, and his temptatioi 

powerful, with some tendency to merry company, if not the excitement c 

drink. He will not be inclined to books, or hard study, or close applicatioi 

but will be able to do much hard work, and less disgusted with coarse < 

£ltbj kinds of labour than one more delicately organized. Hence it is tW^ 

/mble that tbe *'hewen of wood and the diaweta oi 'wvLXiest^^ «caN«iv^\V t« 

^^^"^ dec, abatdd lunw thia ttiniwriBin ^ Oda ^niidi lihA TaAa\a\\ec«v^T%T« 
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voaU be incapacitated both meDtally amf pliyaaLily fnt these kinds el 
Mguy. 

The ffloUve fNredominant, mental great, and vital fiill,is the one for power* 
U and tustained mental efi&rt, and great power in any department^ esps' 
mllj tiuU of mind as mind, or of swaying a commanding influence ovec 
Mokii^ or for taidng the lead in a lai^ business ; whilst one with the 
Motal pcedominant, the vital full, and the motive weak, though he may be 
mart, he cannot be great; though his feelings may flare up, and his taleiita 
Aine forth with brillumcy, they will be momentary, and too flashy, vapid, 
nd quickly spent to be permanently useful The former is the solid wood 
ff the anthracite coal, making a slow but powerful and continuous heat 
whilst the latter resembles the fire made by pine shavings, intense but mo* 
BB&taiy. 

Having described clearly the three primary temperaments and their prin- 
cipil eombinatiors the reader is left to his own observation fur the interme* 
dttte shades of character produced by the others. 

Balahce o'. TSMPERAKBiTT, But the bcst temperament, the one most 
fcfomable fo^ true greatness and a general genius, for balance and consis- 
tacy of character, and for perfection in every thing, is that in which each is 
ilno^y marked, uid all about equally balanced. Is there too murh of the 
Bothre, there is power, but nothing to rouse it to eflbrt, and the talents lie 
dormant. Does the vital motive greatly predominate over the mental, 
iboagh there is physicaU power and enjoyment, there is too little of the men- 
till too little sensibility, too much grossness and coarseness, too little intel- 
lect and too much of the animaL If the mental predominates, there is too 
nach mind and sensibility for the body, too much feeling, and that too exqui- 
flte for this coarse world, together with a green-house precocity, and too 
nnch sentimentalism and refinement. They might be aptly compared to 
dM aeferpl parts of a steamboat. The vital is the wood, water, fire, steamy 
*Qd engine; the motive, the hulk ; the mental, the freight and passengers. 
When the vital predominates, it manufactures more steam, more vital cnei^ 
than the others can work off, and there is a restlessnessipi pressure, an over> 
^VD.% of feeling and passion, and a liability to burst. If there is a de- 
cided predominance of bone and muscle, there is too much hulk ; she will 
OMve slowly, and if the mental is also weak, she is too light freighted to be 
*wth mnning, or to secure the great objects of existence. But if the meiw 
^ ia greatly predominant, she is overloaded, in danger of sinking, and 
hnpaUe of being properly managed. 

But when these temperaments are equally balanced, when there is an 
''HmdaDt supply of vital energy, a proportionate supply of the motive to 
"■put )phyau^ strength and the love of labour requisite to give exercise, 
ud also of brain lu impart mental capacity and enjoyment, health and long 
l>^ and a high order of talent will be the delightful result. 

Svery form of disease, and a premature desth, are caused mainly by a pre- 
*>ounance of one ar more of these temperaments, or the weakness of others^ 
^ their exhaustion or want of action. When any one has assumed the 
<>oendency, its tendency is to become still mcri; predominant, and thercly 
to withdraw the strengUi from the others, on the principle that an overloaded 
*<Mnaeh withdraws the strength from the brain and muscles, which is the 
*'"'> 3ene of what should take place. This uses up the weaker temperi* 
**Bli^ ind thflj go by the board, canning health and life m\h \]dQiBu 
^ iD^oirf lAoD beoomea s moat important one, 

^^CdWrmMSM TEMPER AMSWTM hE IXCRSAaBU OK DlkCUXk«l.V 
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tkeir As£vief iepntem:! y rf^c.~^ftf .' "Hie nadj 

By tkeir rsmeiir^ fxerf.-X crus r- J: ::•-::;-:. 

Has V jor rKUl ApparMSzs :ec:— ^ : x p?v«fjl i^ki Adhv, and jour mBi- 
L?o weaf. ic>p ih>fe 9K:f-?irr :- =De:ii&l pcrvnis wfaiefa haw iodaeed 
tiui iciAe oc LiirLTf : rLfC«Kri rofinesv : !if z:;: • e ^&:v tai asxKtr : cake thiagi 
CMh-: lue =.-jc:i pcjscal exer-:;i«. .Lzf e-re^ r^-xSerav Iai>3ar vill be ci 
ffcat Krr:» ::> txi. -v rsx^r. is 'iuh^z^Kis^yie i aTjfti sumnUnta of di 
ksridf asi «3ez*Ef& f>r in-ej fx^:e tb« c^errr-cs rngem wiiieh rua widh to 
ismais quesce:.;: nedre early, drsc uk:=; care i? sake Tocraelf alecfij; 
riae earir. scr s;i€C7 ez: :5:z?i : ba&ish care ±*>=i jc<ssr pilli>ir : Eive yoar food 
aznpue czoe t:- dizei:. iixi jcc xx be oc a <*>^— ^r sanire : aToid animal Ibod^ 
lea. c:<&e. wi&rs. corvr. &c^ the eject :: «ii:rh is bu^r initatin; to tibc 
nerves : i:i fCb?n. kee: T:cr braia a=ii :jerre« nve r-.'Oi exchezienu and en^ 

m m 

dae Tccr nT^rl^es as sanh as ibcr wil. sear, bci no SK>ie. and that modb- 
Aleh-. ani the eqcujcxsa will sooa becia ;^ '» Tcsuxcd. and too to amendL 
Ail the:: Ke^r :r:. 

Are jiocr =::isci2es iConz. :ct z^zki i=IL a:>i feeiinES oVtnae, work Ibh^ 
hot rikS. and :r'-''y. iL-i iee. a>rv. In joc-rt. rxernse j.^nr bnin more and 
Dnic«£5 less. Hare y m: uo marh r'.coi. MZtl a »z-5M>rT :^> c-rpnleiMT, and 
•a aiersus v> bxh s(uiv aoi kbocr. eu jesuL ti^i ir<n. aac think, and atadr 



Bai ocMerre. no ooe can ci:ADfe op vavc-yre rxi lea^ienBcnt lor yt^ 
anj =:>nr than iher can cat :v steep fee toc Noc can yoa purchaae than, 
tyx cm i^ie pcvgcian ciiv Ti>a mei&ines to cbazhK them except for Af 
w^:«e. Ti:^ scoir ibe n&xzre aoi r.necij«r fosr^.-^ks oi' ewJi temperamml, 
and f«c?Di:.v ihe meacs of eSianziz^ ;:»=:. ari trx^n apc-ly these meana v^go* 
■x»=»;t. aai y,>i: wil: iive it in T?ur power t> :.'>cre'Aae and decrease each 
at T^eaKire. Ani if r'bvsjctiias w:-uji arr^i- inss kind ct luatJ v to a aa- 
JKiTT o: iiMiasea. iher wouii j.fies c5pc: saryjiauiij raxes where all tkor 
meiiicdDes on> raike :brir rviisenu w.-^rs^:. 

Bet if Tour bssutess is «>i L>i> ttysoz:; a =^&:c7v ;? allow yon the prtfMr 
tone ani meaats t^> eSeez iliis chaaxr, x::- l*^:: as yi>u a?e : bat reaembo', f^m 
rttsus nni ume to dii :\f fx-irr. 

The pkin tart is. that the ei&ci x the habixs l-^ men. and of the vu^Star 
dOEss of soderr. is mcis; uzifivourabie ?'.->! :br r dL ' je;. i a aoo of this T<alanfie «f 
ihe tempei^a)en:& The urnter. mechariir. ai>3 ^aS^cTizkc daaes genenUf 
exercase tbeir mQscie« mainly, to ibe cetciec: of their 7niDii& if not of dbai 
nm^'jve af'paraius^ wli^sc the iniiabiiaais of out cioes and TiUagOi^ om 
■crchantiw it>:t^-keepPTB. bcvMLcrsw pr?:W«c.^nai laea. ardscs. and mechaaiei 
jf the iiciiter kmis of hosineaa. aryi es^fcsaliy our c^&tiemen of leisurBiOa 
daodies and sashiiMiahle Lc.e*. exern^ thr:: nrrres and Iwaine almsrt 
. to the u::* r neejeci of :bc:r raujsfjcs. nieanwhile over! 
di3««:\e .-•rjans arid iinraihir.c i'.r.yijnp tir. nM :o Tneniion their 
tin£ tbe iree avc'a.ivyn of the ^hvv: at ihsL T:v fonDer. and some of 
die lauer. pieai thai ihey hare n^^ ;.-^« Tv^ ct^ai-atf their minds and iha 
laitcT rvrt&ir.'r have :i;:lr .i2STOfii::..>i: to takr sur*:kT.: phvscai exeniHk 
Henae. is nt :r.aaMi&r.ts c*i our ciues and r:;':&£^<^ the niez:tal tempenimBI 
great' V preaoniiriETes. aDc ibe vixju is weak, as is c\i..^->ed by ihrir ahuf 
fesiiirps. iric iK>es. as.: htj^arars: iook<, whiijtt thonp of tbe conntPk- arid om 
w-orkinz csasses ceneraliy. 2uiy nnoly dex^lo^v^ bcaa«. with iKit liitie cnlfr 
fvciiu. thai is. they hare much natuial talent, with hut httk acquired laai» 
72ite exfdaios thai «c^t ielicacT. dMA|k>aCxScxiniin,WKrdL^ 
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k out atim and villages. Indeed, to be " sickly/' and " ODwen," and " in 

Mcalc health,*' and ** quite poorly,'' and to be ** troubled with the dyspej^ 

m," or tlie ** liver complaint,'* or ** flatulence," or *' pain in the stomach,** 

or m ''•our stomach,** or ** indigestion,** to have the "head-ache,** or the 

** tooth-ache, ' the " side-ache,** or the " back-ache,** to be " troubled for want 

of breath," or to have a " bad cold,** &c. &c. Ac, are as indispensable to a 

fiHhiooabie, and especially a lady, as is tight-lacing. No one can be a gen- 

tael lady without having some complaint Good health is a sure indication 

of a want of refinement But if mankind will violate nature's laws, they 

molt take the consequences, and moat dearly are they paying for the whistJe 

of their fiwhionabl^ folly. 

MankM have Jio more right to be sick than to commit suicide, and sick 

ponons are to be blamed, not pitied. God made us all to be perfectly 

!iMhhy and perfectly happy, from the cradle to the grave, and to live twice 

M Vmg as we now do ; and if we lived as we should live, and obeyed 

te organic laws of our creation, we should never be sick, and never die till 

lips old age crept slowly and imperceptibly upon us, like the gradual do 

putnre of evening twilight, our powers gradually weakening till, like the 

expuing lamp, life went out of itself, ** without a struggle or a groan." The 

nme principle applies to the sickness and death of children. To suppose 

dttt the Creator has render^ this shocking and heart-rending mortality ot 

ooe-lttlf of all our children necessary, is " c Wging God foolishly." No ! 

pvniti, fay not keeping your own and you: hildren*s temperaments duly 

Uinoed, and by your wanton violation of e^ law of physiology, 



' Ye« give yovnelvas tbe warn y jcm htH. 



ft 



SitkneiB is not a providential affliction nor a judgment, but the natural, logi- 
tuoate, inevitable eflfect of violating those laws of physiology, including 
tlMe of the temperaments, under the government of which man is placed. 
^dmesB and health are as much causes and eflects as the rising of the sun 
ff Ae fidl of rain. The causes are in our own hands, and the effects 
(dJKases) show how we apply them. The one tT^eat end of man's exist- 
floce is enjoyment. Every organ and function of his body, every faculty 
of hii mind, man throughout, is every way adapted to enjoyment of the 
'idMitkind, and to an extent inconceivable by us as we now are. What a 
*Ofid of real pleasure is there in childish sports, and in the flow of 
"joQthfiil blood," and buoyant, elastic spints; in the full, uninterrupted 
BBJgjmeat of life, and health, and strength ; in eating, sleeping, and muscu- 

, iv ezerdfe ! Tet, what are all these compared with the highe' i%t: aae cf 
iBBid,of glowing fVienddiip, of the domestic feelings, of pure and elevated 
"OODDbial love, of the still higher moral and religious feelings, of disinte- 
^^^ benevolenoe to man, and adoration of God, not to mention the still 
IB0I8 exalted delight springing from studying the worKa and operations of 
Dctore, firom the exercise of mind as mind, which, more than any thing else, 
^ix into harmonious action, and that, too, in a higher degree, the greatest 
Kunlwr of feculties! The perfection of man's nature consists in the hartno- 

^001 and agreeable exercise of these and all his other faculties and powerSi 

^Bw mtD, in his eager chase after riches, does not give himself time to reap 
■BJ of these golden fruits thus strewed by the God of nature in his path^ Ha 
■pcndi nearly all his time, all his energies, his whole existence upon hui 
Hy>in imaaaing wealth, in getting something to eat, and dhuVi, aw!^ "weAi* 
tt^JSm uh Mod show off witk. In doing this, he hwriies, arA ten^s 

^AOnmAot^he bad bnf week to live, ther«V»y bTe%\siT\^ eicwTi Vi» 



PRACIICAL PH&ENOLOOY. 



L j:»1^z.zz iifieuF m all itt icfrmm. tod harrying hinuelf into m 
fv.T £ri ^. 7_j« rx:.::v'< Se ii« EAAinl orxier ol things. So noble a biiBg 
m sj:: «-l« .-y'-i.--. y zfter =-,ue iiers\ :o eat. and sle^^p, and flutter in 
ifc« UAi-'.-nv tZii i<n: ur 3>>.'CejjJ Had God de^i^ed that he, like ihi 

or:*;? « :_j..«i. «ii .il cxr«=ri '.5 i»hi>> eiUtence upon hia body, he 001^ 

ai.^'< «-"*.>»J r«f«f: :.*»* tr-i-^^-fs: i;:^ with ihe hi/her qualities of morality 

aac j: f ciZf:-i, 7^i izil l^J>^a::^:: azv north too much to be a/iawal- 

».-«»<fi. ^. ;^ -zr-.j iriurtj:.c cir itjac^ animal want». The body ii 
Ab-i Uf ««n«r: :c -.ZfS "r^z^i. ar>i :':r ^ ;bu« to u>e up both the mind and 
Swi:^ i. :>.-c u^ .i'.v-:. jt '^ =Lik« j^:«f >«» ZKre brutess, and to throw ii^ 
sifc ^^-iL-c'.-^r.. i. -.ia: .» zixiif. iz^ =:.'*"il. asd irit^Uectnal, and godliiu ic 
auj. V ;< i^ VL^ iif! -rzta c :' =;Ar.&!ni d«x Or.lr here and there ont 
4b-«r>-i. iiif_- :_=» jr .r-f e.i:r.'..jv ar>i es-.T^sen: of mind, and moral fieelini, 
M >.•.- -. H. V sCTL. 1 :r:r>:c*:::c :% :z2< i« si«:;t in studying the woih 
JPT^ •-•«.* .ic" .-.-c- _7 4uLr_i-i: ±e '>pisr» of nature, examining ha 
A;«r-».-..css«. .V »r, ■. ^ iiji ifr'7:j:£ "ler jws and phenomena! No! 
&hi :j» :•.- ':4 -. >;^:« .^'c :.jf«f :r.Ti£i. f.Viii^h siattera! He does not 
a^Lr t.^>: - f : .,- rx: ir.J *..i^7. :j.' =-*; st»-iII:w down his food half inai' 
iMarf". !.:•. T>rL- > .1 :uuc. £1=5 icraiLziz; hi« stojnarh. and doubly 
uruir-:^ -2'? -oi-^s.^s* :c z.* pfc"a:j. fi* sise is '/ue of all hia enjoys 
sw^; i^ ii- -~ .* 1^ is«.-^ Lz vic.'!^ =wo<y. ai>' >-?mpletes that ruin is 
for: T 

?Il. ot^ :r.vr :c zsacfsv en a gacy ■ far bib loezecue every part of hii 

" Xfcu.^ J. «:fer%> i."?f 5-w n^-. .:o:. ' A Jnr h?j»' labour each day,Mgr 

T-,i.-i : .• .;•: . • .. n.—. t. ~- ---^r^ssi-K* i:?i i^ comforts of life, Mlh 

*.':» <^fc:> <..i. - ---nnurf-Tof* < •• ."vcvi*.- jL:>i :-eT_ty man. rich ar»i pooi; 

iik-^--» t.:-. : '>.>•:?>». IT:* L~. .-.«-: :•■ i\fcvt» I* !:>i»pen9able tor pre- 

i«v* . -: :.> T'-a.';:. "."*:..' t.-o.L-. t-c r.;yw«. :=K«»i oi conmming iheii 

•■:«.is. . .is..^v\ .: *.i-^. - so.-\^.-_ ;«f >«afc pa.i :jr their labour, ind 

a.i> >. . »'.", . :-if V .-.. •I'* z^fjr i^aiiev-a, isi exerciae their ter 

»«.•..!-,>. '."^ .i-Ts*:- i.— i.r!«cvri* -c io::zar ;eni tJ make the rich 

w*: "v It.- k:v i>» .xx'it Taaii "n-v^-vr. Tr-* u cvruinlv not the ofr 

Mm \ T.:^'..^. '.>» .' vn Mi nMtf .t; ,1: r^sit: wMJri ;'5 n i right y becuiM 

» .'v>«K<!*«.v .'airt:j« *i:.v« -. ft* >!v*T&:2«r ■"wahh » only the time of 

aiM. :»::!. «4n. fkf^. i.:i.- ^haxv rrii f&^^y exifOKsce. thrown intothii 

**•»• ■ i-iiv > 'Tvin: ' ' sstfc ».TCify a L^r*. tai fj** one man to cob- 

Mun.. f .-xi-. .nu- !.!* 4-vxs..-i. v «':rwo: zrvc ij* irriiTii-.jal gratification, the 

«anr »iv i ->. .» .,.»... ,v i^- ,t r«wit.r«. .t '*-irc.nfi*. ^r ihv^ufluids of Mi 

^^*^'***'*'i«-»^ «->>::« .^Mf « LT UiciRf «>: Mt^- j "V-tikh degrees of wealth, 

*,x\:-.:xi<> V :Hf ^v;:* n'-^TiTs^rwrr: :i :>ri»\r, Thil arraneemait iii 

%^ «•<»* tu«ii V ».%•;» i^. .itt^x'wa^ tTv; v:>f r^. iT-tj* .-c' iiis own time; fcf 

■* iiMi \ :., •% .\M.wr'» j^.-.u^"? .." *4.-.;v.' :-!* :?*. srfvwBiiie* and want*, 
w. -.-wn. VI.. v rv-x-.n. i!v Afc-ueiw .--oc r>.-:«Vff ."crstuiia, upon Uieex- 

m » Ji*. .:k^i.«.v<:i.ft «in. -vvrfc i^-^^wr'fc. acx: «rbrQ T3*^z sranj^TNs thenna- 

* "****• -*x* -: v.xnj'ivr "^.'^uiif ti. :iw 2)jk>i .t" 7.*.:,:??, la iho Tery bnu flf 

m'^'*""* atUi:ii iKXM -:!c iivxc ■wtn^T- ,f :^Ktr rliidwa fquamlei .^or 
^^ ^»**»*Ai -"uv ^-fc w ic ifcit;. * n ttrus, r.i.w^" li^^-y axv compelled Ifl 
ii j^vtetr iinuM. \iu. shf wtaKr a»r« krf*7 :j» - neither pMCrtt 
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D^e hten nid tliat money is time. We will iUiwtrAte and ftppiy thk 

The capitalist emplo3rs twenty men at $2 per day. They each earn 

^ per day; and this nett profit re-augmente his wealth. But this weaUk 

b nothing more nor less than the life, and blood, and strength, and sinew, 

md being of these laboarers put into his pocket I^et him pay them atf 

Ihey earn, namely, the two doUan for half a day's work, and tet them spena 

the other half of each day in cultivating their mental temperaments, in exer 

cising their minds and moral feelings, in literary societies, religious exerdses^ 

Ifae iritaidy of nature, dec and though he^night not, thereby, amass his tens 

of thousands, yet he would be just as well off, and they vastiy better. U 

would even benefit him to work half the day, and thus earn his own living; 

Instead of this, he employs these men to build and furnish, in splendid 

ityle, a house at an expense of $25,000. Probably just as comfortaUt 

a hoose could be built and furnished for $5,000. Here, then, are 10,000 

days of man's existence thrown away upon extraSy ix the mere sake of 

boks. Now the time men spend in labour, deducting lost time, would not 

probably average more than ten or twelve years each, but we will say fifteen, 

and we have more than the entire earthly existence of two human beings 

thrown away upon the men extras of that single house, which do no one 

toy real good, but simply gratify the rich owner's approbativeness and ao- 

<|iusidvenes8. If he owns a doien such houses, or their equivalent, he usea 

op in his own gratification the entire lives of twenty-four beings as good 

M UrnMll And who is tlilg rich nabob, this ^ great Cassar," that he should 

moDopolixe, or rather sacrifice upon the altar of his selfishness, all the hvee 

of aU theie human beings ? Why he is a rich man ! that is all. Let 

die wages oS the labouring classes be doubled, and trebled, and quadrupled; 

Wld the comfortable house for $5,000, but pay out the $25,000 for it, and 

kt the 10,000 extra days be spent in reading and mental culture, and 

■an will not only be more healthy and happy, but live longer ; for it is a 

^ eataUished physiological principle that the due exercise of the mind is 

cnineDtly productive of health and long life* by keeping this balance of th* 

tniMaiiients. 

We have named but a single item of extra expense, and designedly under 
PkA even that How many thousands of furnished houses are there that 
Mt $30,000, $60,000, and even $100,000., and how many more that ap- 
inteh $SO,000. How many thousands and millions of lives are thus swal* 
■wed up in this one vast vortex of extravagance ! 

If )<Ni say that all this circulates money, and g^ves employment to toe 
foar ; I reply, cut off these extras, and yet pay just as much for the balance, 
' wA. you wiU circulate just as much money, be just as well off yourself, and 
*TC a vast amount of time for mental culture. You give too much employ- 
■■iti and too little for it In a republic like ours, where every thing de- 
fn^ OD the intelligence of the people, this arrangement is indispensable 
^ Tea and cofibe also consume a vast amount of human existence. The 
^■B expended in earning the money to pay for the vast consumption of 
1^ articles, the time taken in cultivating and curing, in t.-ansporting and 
■ttnf them, in paying for, and setting, and deansing the china sets, and above 
4lhe two or more hours' time of one person tor each of the 3,000,000 femi- 
^ b dw U. 8. spent daily in preparing these articles, would, of itself, make 
^ lyMK) to 1,600 yeofi, or some THiRxr iivis consumed svsrt oat jusl 
*^ OM wigle item of cooxijr^ these woiw than uaetess druga. t^osv %^ , 

^^^AMmrieBmneuwIatkmtJounml^Bnd ''Madd'a** \nftKini\\Aaot4aiMa:* 

9 




A MiQ beoer exsmpk. fint of die 
neoDdhr of the fhortenir^ of fife, micai be j adacaA in ihe b» of tobaeee. 
tlM vite and obfajeac of namxieiL to 

betakjtam an tvij grxve. A jovn^ or 



canrotiland tesLor codecorkMaeco. Tnac ne onaiiinilfyaecold peopk 
iriiohave ino^oaed tbenL and abo anient acinar bst tbrrdU notbacinlii 
then bodiea were foiir aatund. beades tuiio; ori^iz^aiij p a weti u i con* 
tabooib wfaacfa few joon^ people can now 'Mwt oL If die poblic healdi dr 
dines fer fiAjjeafs tococne. aa feat as it has fee finr jean pMt, we abal W 
ttwcakh-. mifenbfe race indeed, and be floxciT iuppianiad hr dwaewiioliiwp 
not jet naed theae enerTadne. tiae^deMrojing. sMil-and4wd|j-kiUuB^ fedft 
iana, Inxnriea. and extravaganoesb 

What finite cund can meanre the vast aakoiiBt of hnman existence saral 
lasted op in the manafectoxc. sale, and drinking ai ardent ^Mrits, wiua 
beer, Slc^ and the fearful ravages on the life, happcness* Tiftiie,and intdlads 
of men icanlting from their me. besides producing a fecei ish morbid acCka 
of the bodj, and thus a rapid consomption of the phjaeal eaogiesy and abi 
pretematoxaUj exciting the organs located ia the box of the brain, thiai 
wididiawingtbe strength from the moral and inteUectoal oq^ana.* It is not 
ao modi die money thrown awaj aa it is the Taot consonqicion of the Ihm 
«r life of man, and the abridgment ai human enn/aice which forma ikg 
flftte/ item to be considered. 

This n eed l ess consomption of man's exisienee is eqoaOj applicaUa !•• 
^hanaand artificud wants and useless extras now deemed indupenadHe. 
if anlEind probaUj expend two-thirds or thiee-fonrdis €£ thdr time apOB 
what does no une an j good, indnding the skkneas and prematare deatir 
iherebj induced. What a vaat, an inooooetTable amount of time, is isjtal 
in bemg fiuhianable, in giving splendid partiea. in manufeeturing, making 
and ahenng qilendid dreases, saits, dec in dashing oat in spfendat atjla 
and equipage, and in nicely adjusting the attire befirn Ihe toilet, 

Men abo trade vastly too much, buy too much, consume too modi* JHl 
to gratify their artificial wants, have too much to pay for, thus indadng 
Ibeiie *«haid tunes,** beddes rendering diemselTes vexed and unhappy in • 
great variety of waya. Far too much time is spent in government, whieli 
ii now prost'l»;ted to the adfiah ends of those in office, more than it is m«Sa 
eondndve to the public good. Men wiUdothataspolitician8,whidi,irikif 
^Wmtaeo, would blast their cfaaractera and banish them forever finn eirt» 

' r*» wrker it pnnmhaglbt te press an aasaycekTawMiiMMatawMMSvA'^wa' 
«atf pfervSMealK wtfrti wtw >>a <lw»^ %iiehi 



Cl'LTIVATINO THE TEMPERAMKNT IN PRorORTION 

MM lodetf " All is fiiir in politics," be it lying, or cheating, or the n 
irickerf, or iie grossest de&matinn, and ^ the spoils of ofRoe belong to those 
who coDqa«;r'' by these disgracckul means. Unblushingly are these prin- 
dplH prodaaned and acted upon. Politics swallow np a vast amount of 
tinie, tod money, and p\iblic virtue. I speak as a philosopher and not as a 
poiitieiin, for I should feel myself disgraced by voting either ticket till thes«« 
iogeto stables are cleansed of their selfishness and moral pollution. 

Htving named a few of the items on which the life of mankind is worH 
tbin wasted, and by which it is shortened, the observation and reflection of 
•Kb reader will be left to carry out the principle for himself. Let it be observed 
that the crime o/ murder is considered so horrible as to be punished with the 
heaviest penalty of the law, only because it shortens the earthly existence of 
the one murdered. Now wherein consists the difierence in the criminality 
of murdering a man out-right, or in another's appropriating that cxistencf 
to himself, as we nave illustrated in the case of the houses. There is a dif 
fermoe, but it is less than is supposed ; for in both cases the higher ends of 
ntn's creation are cut ofL Aiid what is the difference between committing 
nicide, and doing what induces diseases and a premature death ? — ^there is 
Djne. And wasting our time upon tea, cofiee, and the fashions as we have 
uiuatnted, is nearly as bad. Lifo and health are the treasure of treasures"^ 
the ol^ of mortals, and should be made the most of. Each of us has but a 
■ingle life to live. Hence, not only should not a single hour or moment of 
it be wasted, but it should be spun out as long as the laws of nature will 
•now, and every thing which tends either immediately or remotely to induce 
disease or diorten life, is, to all intents and purposes, murder or suicide. 

Agab, our cities and villages, besides being great maelstrooms for engulph* 
B^ and consuming the public health and morals, besides sending out a pes- 
iBbroos influence 1hroug|iout the entire length and breadth of our land, be- 
■ides being sinks of sin and pollution, and literally rotten with depravity, 
ud bebg ** the sores of the body politic," have originated and still perpetu- 
ate these feshions, and bad habits, and wrong arrangements to which we 
h>Te alluded, as so destructive of the lives, and heal \i, and virtue of man- 
'<ittd. They create most of those artificial wants by Wuich so much of man's 
^tttence is bocn consumed and cut ofil They en^-eiider and inflame that 
1>ttalating spirit which causes our " hard times," besides confining multi- 
Ivdes to the counting-house and the parlour, and preventing that exercise 
thidi is indispensable to health, virtue, happiness, and long life. 

W but our cities and villages be emptied out upon the country ; let our 
Ind be better tilled ;* let our politicians and many of our public oflScers go 
to work; let every man labour, and thus improve his motive temperament ; 
(■tt let none overdo ; let every man cultivate his mind ; let the fashions be 
^niied, and nature studied, espedaliy human nature as developed byphreno> 
100 and physiology, and man's happiness would be augmented a thousand 
fiild, bis diseases and sufferings diminished ten thousand fold, and our world, 
^^ t bedlam, would become the rprden of Eden. In creating a being every 
^ so noble and godlike as man if- '**. adapting to his use ami happiness so 
i"i^ a world as thia, and in subjectmg him to the operation of a systeir ni 

*1VfollowiBg amoant of produce was raised on thirty-eight acres of originaNy 
f^laadby Joaatlmn Jenkins of Camden, Delaware, in 1837, namely two hundred 
■"•Ink ofwhaat, tkiee hundred and twenty-five of corn, two hundred and fifty of 
JJtotOss iHuidfaA ai^ fifty of potatoes, and forty of turnips, besides lh\n'y-five \oia 
?J*F« pislarinf fear cows, and tktteaing one thousand pounds oC beat. Q^m^x^ 
'V* nay ^KVMNM wmrltf UUt auauin one ye%r f It is a sin aa ainsX Hea^«iL \o a«% 

^iinwmU^ oar ektmaago much gooJ^ ir~— • ^ 



tl PRACTKM. PBSSNOLOeT. 

iMiii, BMV^al and phyiictl. the moit perfKt imftginmMe. the IXrlcr bM doM 
ftn |«n. H^ now milow* men to ober these Iminu and he peHectlr ImMi 
or to violate them, anJ thus to brin^ down their painful penahr upon ni 
«irn hettd — to cut his own throat if he pleaws. but if he don, he ia eon 
mIM to die in consequence of iL Our destinies aw mostlr in oar own 
fianil*.«i}>eoialJy after we aw old enough to choose or lefusf tSie good or evil 
If *^i* i» catky^ la^iicalism. acrvianisin. loco-^xoism. the nal feTdGng 
principle, putting the nch and poor on an equalirr. be it so : it is the ordbr 
y^' •«-•:*•¥. Mankind hare tri<^ -the rxid ;'^ old way" quite long enaagh. 
Vfed ♦uifrre-J tquiw en^N:.!*! thetebv. Thai ererr ihinc k it now ia. ii afl 
wivwHT. :$ fcily enn^vid br the haid liaes, the had heaidu the nuaoy and 
«v\aiK>n. anc the pwmatuw dearili of al! claaan^ Man ai<t<i^ c^iange for 
the « v^rsr. He t^;i«; £.^iow the order, and obrr die lawr of las nature, m 
take ^ cA:)^^ix^xy«>* 

Tax P^axsTrAfiL 

Tbe mnratftce has aI-«> a jv^weafi:! :r.faea(e nxvei die iriM'iiiiatalifWM of 
^tie nmM. N ."^ <.v-.\ a'v ihe fir^vnL .^nnos rcoacaimd frwa paient to dhOd, 
h;;i ;>rf par^-u-ar -'-rTs -•" •nufn'fi^r^ijfn oc r«»rtjri;ar tarchSos ia abo trans- 
wrttA*.. T^..» ;:" ;h-e larspr ox»svw2i>,TMor» ,"»t >rQf»>ie5>or oc' the parent ■ 
*-\f-,-^*if,". -,r. » nftiyr>4X>s rhar.neJ. r*,** .ie>r w-^1 ibmp :cxrc» Se large in Um 
rh.k". S,:; :he% wi« r^r\ vr. a «7:rrtar r*:«r-T»e.. iTj^aeaH z€ .-cber dianndiL ff 
rtw fc'i.r-fr.u^TTjeiw .^" ^ j*:>rc: MccoevI -^.-or rrsrers^ :c arjest tfiiiti. or 
.-«hrc kirvts .y' Ivxi .x crrniu thai .-tf die rhO.- in!: :rtT< die ssaae kinda of 
fxw. a;-*.', /."..^k. oa."! ,vvaT. tc the .-^iji takir^ a;£ .v.':t ns aae but alw> ill 
pan.v..ytT v^,r ."^/itt an,' ♦o^w rf fhjn^^'^tr'-n, iryrL ib»v :€ die paivnta. 

Ka« inc ^&'Y*t saktic Ctis pvcienfti : r ia.L iif. tbf tnd^m: leaw* it. btcant 

vp,-»r. :Si* jrT^;-* «i :«•",. ;ii m^.k-i: will rv .^Kcaaw^.v f.TK. dir zaarriage »!•- 
u.*«>,. fc.',- :^f .-CTpnOh^p,-*" ruW* f.^wr. Ir ihi-r li-rruuj.Tr;. aiii ix* adapting 
tV .o-^,"iv: ,v rtfcrr v a*f nhrrm.Vi.xx'*' ,T(-paT» . -' ibr .TiiKr: a3d.f«nndly, 
J he r>--.-v.:n»f* w>ii,-*. Tinpuiav aw rfuwrnMwi.^r. x >xr Tihyaral and mental 
^oaL.^rs r-.-urr T^arJf•^^* v ,'Thii<Hr(r. th*."*;^ wwrftKC^ r!7Mrab:ci&. ilhHDaie^ 
S t 'ftrf J.T^.^iJT»: te' ncss *»ra«-r f-,"w : V r*«»,-rt .r *::» fra: Msdess rf tlui 
«uiT»:-« fin." :!w»;- .■tr!K^m.^H*«» n.-^»T. u dw rrrswn; uzn.. sh.*«wii^ Aii &• 
<»'^:«'«i .-i.aT«^7Tn!Cj,-*p ,■* dw narTis a^ kj!" jcamrwC cnwix. diear 
Hn& Sf has Ti.'»» :r. h»« emno^ ft frenT.ipniar mm miimuewi^ diia 
4C nc!2fc »n4- N.'^jAf^ ,'rair!»:iii»r i«- *fr'»et; avjr oiii ztiax. Bx.r rchfTinHi n 
iimmrn ','*hf »\t1 wi\ hr whm^ it tv si! a- mnifr 

v^iw «i;:r*r mm: r»r /i^jv-tv rniV k i'* ,v" iSf c«k ammm; oif &cto benr 
an^ iwv*i ■►^K siiMA-i «-ri»,*i. a:rr ,vm«6ant> .wnr-inf ir. aL 7«na rf dv 
roon:-* 7>v m-^trr vxi^i.-v^ *iiv^» :!w ,-*4iniTniinira:inr. rf ir'S tsiihemfi' 
r«t*r, ta-fe, ir 'vti«^fvv i.- :hf -v.i«:i.>r:$ :v*«^^r r»*,^r.t an£ siuidnn. UD^ 
Vat IV"e. v:a-v :^nsmr«i-«! ,v nv^nai rt" ir'>«.--a cisw")^.'^ Tl» BaBMa rf 
hoil «i?n«.r aiv *"*.^Tr.innnv*t4V Tni>t" V s""i*^ ir. f\'-*v v r"^ 
If Uv i».'*k :h.>ar)- tty .hha- aiv a'v. vv\ r-il >f inui-x! it 
Rf «ikiv'*i«^ a) wh> i;iv»« nrr »».>.•« \s^-T«v: .-»; -^ij <«}^vv'»'» an£ 

ir. na-!^-;'.:*-: ». a\. n. ihr* jn^* imiv-k^an twai. M oimmunirvtinp' 

biir m: "^i*.^- -cim^ *- h*^ f\»\-rs^- *^ n'. ,^^:alt :ju 2i»i,cic» and 
m>tP*^ ,- Jhei aiv'wit.^'v -.,^,r irv-r a^vn »ier.* anil ^muc n 

9vm '» *.v» ;. .a* i, K an. i)«^i. <^.i.aA« i,^ ,^ 
•** «* i»M% AT ' r a«W 





THB NSCB88ITT OF 

lieoid them bo that they maj be used hereafter. It will be more uaefuA itam 
the genealogy of our horaea, which ia so carefully recorded. 

Tsx IxFLUXKcsa OF Habits. 

The influence of hobita in modifying the manifestations c^ the organs is 
alfeo prodigioua, often changing the whole character of the man, as is tbe 
eaae with intemperate persona. We can advert to the influence of only • 
few, and to these few only very briefly. 

1. EziRCiai. However qilendid a head and temperamer.t a man may 
po soooa , without a great amount of exercise, of vigorous, daily, muscular exer- 
csBe, without much hard work he cannot become a great man. Scarcely a 
single intellectually great, or even eminent man or woman, either of tliis or 
any other age can be named, who did not lay the foundation of their great- 
neaa in hard muscular labour, and perfect the superstructure by the same 
means ; that is, who did not wori^ hard in their early days, and continue this 
labour, or at least take much vigorous, daily exercise through life. A long 
list of namea, illustrating this point, might easily be adduced. 

When I visited Washington to take the busts of our great men, I was 
finciUy struck with the fiu^t that they all took a great amount of physical ex- 
eraue. Speaker Polk halMtually rose about daylight, and took a walk of 
two hours before breakfast, and frequently a ride after adjournment, and the 
•moont of mental labour which he performs is astonishing. John Q. Adama 
inibrmed me that he uniformly rose before the sun to take his exercise, and 
to a friend of mine he expatiated eloquently upon the benefit and delight 
which he experienced in bathing every suitable morning in the Potomac 
" Here," said he, pointing to his bathing place, " I come whilst others are 
asleep, to take my nK>ming swim. You cannot imagine how delightful it is 
for an old man like me to take this exercise (without which I cannot live) in 
die cool water, and without getting my blood heated.*' 

Benton told me that he required his servant to spend all his strength in 
rubbing him at least two hours daily, with the stifiest, hardest brush he 
could find, besides taking much additional exercise. By these means it is 
that his hialth has even improved, in spite of bis great and constant menta! 
exertion for the twenty years in succession of his congressional career ; and 
to these Bame means does he owe most of his prodigious influence. 

Frequently, as I was going out to take my walk, have I met Webster re> 
Coming from his. Many similar facts, collected not only at Washington 
hat connected with the history and habits of every distinguished man, sc 
&r as I know, establish fiilly the fact, that physical exercise is as indispen- 
Bable an accompaniment of greatness as is the development of the intelleo 
tual organs. And one principal reason why so many men, having all th 
phrenological indications of greatness, do not distinguish themselves, is € 
want of physical exercise. 

Both whilat in college, and in my professional visits to our principal co- 
!«gea since my graduation, I have observed it as a uniform £ict, that those stu 
denti who had been brought up without having laboured, never took a high 
intellectual stand, except in parrot-like scholarship. They always showed 
want of mental vim and pith, and the powers of tough, close, hard thinking 
After tbqy enter upon the business of life, their case is still worse. For them 
lo liv to iiiiiii^^if i> is impossible. If I am thaakful to God and my father 
for any thing, ib that I was made to work hard and consXaxiVVv ou ^teo^ 
till 1 B ymn O^M^ ^hea I begsji to prepare for college. 1 \e& \iom^ ^\^ 
mfyAardalh^mihe world, wr'ii mj all upon my b«jd^ ou «l Vawixc^ oi^ 
«sr ofAar aaa^ milea, I luorked my way to co&e«b, mud thapwwi^ 
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college. Iiurteatt of earning my money by teaching school, I mypmfai 
myself by sawing, splitting, and carrying up the wood of my fellcw-ei«id«itii^ 
tfare and four /ugh JUghia of stairs ; improving in this way overy hour, 
except study hours ; and often portions of the night My fellow-stodenta 
laughed at me then, but now the boot is on the other foot I thought it a 
bard row to hoe, but a rich harvest has it yielded me ; and you, reader, aw« 
to this same cause, whatever of delight, vr benefit, my lecturen, writingi^ 
and examinations afibrd you. 

Diet. By the truly wonderful process of digestion, food and drink mn 
converted into thought and feeling — aie manufactured into mind and aooL 
fs it then unreasonable to suppose that different kinds of food produce dii^ 
ferent kinds of mind 7 Reasonable or unreasonable, it is neverthelen the 
fact. Oysters are proverbial for exciting a certain class of feelings propop- 
tionalely more than other feelings, or the intellect Other kinds of food 
are known to have a similar effect Roilin, the celebrated historian, t^i, 
that in training the pugilists for the bloody arena, to whom a ferockma 
spirit, and great physical strength, were the chief requisites, they were ftd 
exclusively on raw flesh. Will not this principle explain the ferocity of 
beasts of prey ; the mildness of the lamb and the dove ; the blood-thiiaty» 
revengeful spirit of the savage Indian ; and the mild and pacific dispositioD 
of the Chinese and Hindoo. Ardent spirits and wine excite the animal 
organs, located in the base of the brain, more than they do the intellectnd 
or moral faculties. This is unquestionably the fact with every thing heat- 
ing in its nature; such- as condiments, flesh, tea, coffee, and high-s^isoned 
or highly stimulating food of any kind. And it will probably be found, 
that animal food, by keeping the body in a highly excited, not to say levei^ 
ish state, is calculated unduly to excite the animal organs, therel^ with- 
drawing strength from the top and front of the brain, but imparting physical 
strength, and concentrating the energies of the system, thereby wearing it 
out the sooner ; and also that vegetable food, by reducing the inflammation 
of the blood, and keeping the system cool ; promotes clearness of thought, 
quietness of feeling, placidity of mind, and moral and elevated feeling; 
and develops the nervous temperament, thus producing a tendency to intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

This subject opens up a .vast field for observation, and nothing bat faeit 
can guide us to the proper results. Let observations be made, experiments 
instituted, and the results recorded ; and a vast amount of good will flow 
from them. If you wish to distinguish yourself intellectually, you muti 
regulate the quantity and quality of your food and drink in accordanoe 
with the established laws of physiology, or your wings of fame will be 
* melted in tue heat of animal indulgence. 

Health. In consequence of different degrees of health, the talents of 
the same individual often vary several hundred per cent Upon its import- 
ance, and the means of preserving and obtaining it, and of regaining it when 
impaired, I cannot enlarge here. Observe the influence of disease upon the 
manifestations of the mind — ^the irritability, and sour temper, and debilitated 
intellect and moral feeling which often accompany it. Observe how totally 
changed is tl.e dyspeptic from what he was before, and your impressione as 
U> the influence and importance of health will be quite as distinct as by any 
rhing that can be said here. But alas ! how few retain iWr health thirty 
^eaiv. The midnight darkness, and total ignoi-ance of thMaws of life and 
Health which pervade the community is both astoniaY^SBflAiA h«arti>ieksB- 
^» /''^ibwraiipecl^ man is infinitely bekund^bn^ 
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oiileBS when catned by mm. Tet man's organization w vastly i 
perfect, and leasit liable to disease. But mankind are neatly i 
Micides— downright sel^murderars of soul and body. They seem to be d*- 
lennined neither to live long, nor to enjoy life whilst they do live. A per 
ectly healthy man knows neither fatigue nor pain, yet men love both, and 
ooort and woo them, making them their constant attendants from the cradla 
to the grave. But it is right enough to allow them to choose their couk 
pamoDs. Let them have them, but do not blame the world in which yoa 
live for the residt of this choiee^ If you wish either to enjoy life or to exer- 
cise your minds, you must keep your health. * 

McDiciirEs. The brains of tiiousands of men, and tens of thousandt 
tf diildrraa have been deUUtated, and their minds clouded with a thick 
aist, and in many cases, totally darkened by those powerful, life-kiliing 
diniga, employed as healing agents. How many mothers, in order to makii 
jetr little ones sleep, have blunted their moral sensibilities, and rendered 
lieb intellects obtuse, by dosing them with laudanum, ** Godfrey's cordial," 
and other medicines. If men. would observe the laws of life and health, 
tki^ would never require medicine, and in most cases where they take it 
hej would do better without it, if they would begin in season to practise 
ahafinence, and not carelessly and ignorantly augment the disease. And if 
aur physicians, instead of confining themselves to the etsre of diseases, 
would lecture and inform the people how to preserve their health, though 
liiey might make less money, they would save suffering humanity a vast 
wnount of misery and premature death. ** An ounce of prevention is wortl. 
% pound of cure." 

But, owing to the bad organization of society alluded to in the close ot 
4ie chapter on temperaments, men have no time to attend to their health 
en consequence of which the violated laws of nature compel them to find 
time to be sick, and to die sooner than they otherwise would. 

Education. For remarks upon the influence of education in modify 
><4^ the direction of the faculties, see P. P. p. 40; and for remarks upon its 
'nfluence in changing the relative size of the organs and power of the facul 
lies, see a chapter on the utility of phrenology, appended to the last edition 
(if P. P. pp. 431, and also to this work. 

For th«* effects of the combined action of the faculties, which constitute 
o^ lEir the most important portion of phrenology, or, rather, its very essence, 
nd without a knowledge of whi<^ no correct estimate of character can ha 
Cmied, tjie reader is referred to ** Phrenology Proved/' ^., the main design 
of vrtuck is to present this hitherto neglected, but all-important, feature ci 
duB sabje^ 

A desa iptVm of the virgans in this isolated stete, furnishes so lame and . 
iiii^«nvc: .V )w of the ^aracter, that unless those who have their heads 
flUDiinea xtp i this chart, make the references here indicated to P. P., and 
ibme read those combinations that apply to them, they need not expect a 
eorreet or satis&etory description. But decidedly the best method of record- 
ing the descriptions is to have them written out Ly the examiner. 

The succeeding descriptions, and also those referred to in " Phrenology 
IVoved,** dec, are predicated on the supposition that the brain is full or 
brge in size — the organization sound — health fair or good — activity full or 
fveat ; and that the feculties have not been tTit^^lirected. 

We have already encroached largely upon the space aUot^V) 1)m ^issifi^Mk 
if tii# hcttliies, aad mokt tbeieibTe dose this deptitDMlA qC wu wdupdk 
mmwiaig'Mddkioaai moMHu fyr MooOket t^ktoi. 
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hffno«voMY AM conrvmB wrwm PkBxvoiAOT. TImI then m i 
tralfa in womt of the leadiD^doctriiMsaf phyaognomj.uid that Uhe 
■id general expreHkm of tibe coqirtpnence do fomuh come index of chnm^ 
%u mm) talent, is a genenlly ■^mitto<l fret, yet in its details, and as a iTt- 
lem, it cannot be relied npoo. As fiu as it is trae, there exist reli^ns of 
OMte and'jfri b e twe e n its signs and phenomena, yet none maintain thata 
long or prominent ncse cauMs saperior talent, or that the talents give shape 
to the nose, and ft > of its other tigns. Instead of a given shape of the fiM- 
tnras erasing orb ing caosed by the dispoatioQ « talents, 6o£l are the pfo> 
doct of the tempeiunentand organixation. A sharp nose is said to indnit 
a scold, because w.en the nose is sharp, the teeth, bonee^ Toice, phrenologi- 
eal organs, fe«»lingB^ perceptions, evory thing about them, inclnding the tem- 
per, are also sharp, the whole man, mind and body, being constructed upon 
Ibe angular principle, which gives rise to great mental as well as physieai 
•ctivity, and to intense feelings. It is a law of the animal economy that eveiy 
part of every individual should be proportionate to eveiy other, and ccwieqioiid 
with it Thus the length of every bone is in proportion to that of evwy 
ether, so that from the length of any one of them we can ascertain that of 
eiveiy other, and also the height of the person. Long arms are never jfouod 
with short legs, but if the person is stout and square built, the phrenologicai 
oigans will be short and broad, and the head wide instead of high. In tali 
persons the organs are all long, and the head higher and thinner. If there 
is a great amount of bone in the limbs, the scull also vnll be thick. If the 
perM>n is small boned, his scull is thin, the system maintaining uniformity 
of construction throughout 

Again, the qualities of the mind correspond with the build oi the bodFf . 
If the latter is beautifully formed, well proportioned, handsome, dec, not on^ 
will its motions be easy and graceful, but the feelings will be exquisite, the 
mind well balanced, ind a beauty, perfection, taste, refinement, elegance, 
and good sense v^iii cheraderixe every thing he says or does. But if the 
body is coarse, the build strongly marked or peculiar, the features strilung 
or prominent, and countenance unusual, the mind will also be eccentric, the 
remarks new and striking, and as homely as the body, and the charactei 
odd, differing from the common run of people. Webster is a Webster in 
his walk, looks, and features as well as in his speeches, both mind and 
body beeing cast in the same mould. This accounts for the huA that men 
great in a particular line generally have a remariuble build, walk, counte- 
nance, manner of thinking, expression, and action. Energetic men have a 
rapid, energetic, decided walk, whereas the exquisite dandy, without brain 
without sense, and with all his mind upon his back, will have a soft efieminate 
manner of speaking and acting, a mincing, aflfected, artificial walk, as thou^ 
be was stepping on eggs, and so of the other mental qualities. 
• -ifitJ^*^^ I'AHGUAOE OP THi onoAxs. Nearly related to this aob- 
jert will be found that of the natural language of the organs, or the poair 
™}-"*^J*^»ch the organs, when active, throw the head and body, which, 
besides furnishing strong evidence that phrenology 19 true to nature, and 
forms a part of it, is really amusing when properly presented. The prin- 
ciple 18 t»ii: eveiy organ, when active, throws the head into a line with it* 
•elf, and so happens that m every instance the position of the head pro- 
ducftl by the activity of any organ, is perfecUy expressive of the ^te ol 
^iiid linparted by the faculty. ITius active causality projects the upper por- 
h^l 2^^^^^}^^^^ and deer Uunkers, \^ ?«.nk\mti.4 Vf^V^x^C^^^ 

///mi*!/" **^*'"^»w»y- •fW»auV»w«.wVa\iiMwfiUK\»cttsw^.QPA 
•'snttnkted jf cuta. 



SIZE OF. THE BRAIN. 

hk our descriptions of the temperaments, much more reference shouM 
MiLniit have been made to the influence of the difTeront sizes of the braiiv 
in combination with the different temperaments and degrees of activity { 
bat instead of confusing the mind of the reader or amateur by mingling tb« 
tiro together, it was thought best to make the general remark here that in 
these uid many similar cases, he is left to make the allowances in his own 
mind, because descriptions cannot be made sufficiently minute to reach 
them. Having the principal landmarks before him, he is left to fill up tht 
JDtennediate spaces by compounding the influences of the two in proper* 
tioD as each is found in the heads of those examined. 

The writer values measurements less than most phrenologists do, because, 
1^ when one is tall, his organs are long and slim, but when he is short and 
thick set, they will be short and broad ; see chapter on physiognomy ; and, 
%,^ the practised eye and Angers discover elevations and depressidns too mi 
nute for any measure to reach, and also estimate both prO|A)riionate and 
absolute size here, as in various inechanical operations, in making little glass 
birds, toys, Ac, fiir more accurately than any instruments. The most va 
hiable measures are, 1., the drcumferenoe, 2., from ear to ear over firmness, 
irhidi measures force ; 3., do. around comparison, and ako individaality. 

I. The size of the bbaik, other conditions being equal, is found to be 
the measure of the aggregate amount of the mental power ; and the rela- 
tive Hze of the several organs of an individual, indicates the proportional 
strength and energy of his corresponding yocu/fte^. 

It should, however, be remembered, Uiat the amount of one's mental 
power, depends even more upon these "other conditions" such as his 
organization, or the vigour of his constitution, the condition of his iiutri- 
tive organs, the state of his health, his temperament, the amount of 
excitement under which his various faculties act, his education^ habits. 
diet, &c, than upon the size of his brain alone. Accordingly, in conse- 
quence of different degrees of health, rest, fatigue, excitement, &c., the 
manifested quantity or atnouJit of a man's mental power, will vary twent?, 
forty, and even eighty per cent, whilst the kind or quality will di&r 
little if any. Hence, both in proving phrenology, and also in applying its 
principles, the province of the phrenologist is to point out the character 
or kind of talents and mental power, rather than their precise amount / 
and yet, if he is informed as to these " other conditions," (and it is not 
only his r^A/ to know them, but preposterous in him to pronounce with* 
out such knowledge,) he can ascertain very nearly the nmountj as well 
IS the kind, of intellect and feeling. 

Aysraob. — One having an average-sized brain, with activity only 
werage, will discover only an ordinary amount of intellect ; be inadequate 
!d any important undertaking ; yet, in a small sphere, or one that requites 
vily a mechanical routine of business, may do well : with activity ^cat 
w very great, and the org^ans of the propelling powers and of practica 
intellect large or very large, is capable of doing a fair business, and may 
pBM for a man of some talent, yet he will not be original nor profound 
iriO be quick of perception ; have a good practical understanding ; will dt. 
well in his sphere, yet never manifest any traces of greatness, and out 
if his si^ere, be common-place : with moderate or hmall activity, will 
lardly have common sense. 

Full. — One havmg a full-sized brain, with activity greol or verxj ^ffoX,^ 
ind the ongiw of practical intellect a <d c^ the nropeU\n|( ^viex««Wv^ ^ 
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^ _^ lit win not potmm greainesa of intellect, nor u. dcrj^ 

muog mini, will b« Terr cfover : haw coonlenMe taknt, and that so ^ia- 
tnbutcti chac it «iil ihow to be lao^ than it realij is, ia capable of bcsng 
a soix! schoUr. «ioia$ a fine bosioesa. and. with adTantages and applica- 
tion, oi «^i*^*l£^^i*KiltJ Kima*Jf iomewhaL JVC he is jnadegnatft to a C*^ 
•wkrtAiivr : cannot swaj an extensTe indoenoe. nor be leallj great : wMl 
Mtinty /t.J .^ attrtz^. will do onlv toierabhr wdl, and mairitBat oolj • 
comnhNi $haie of taienis : with actiTitj modtrait or small, w3l neidMi 
be nor do much worthj of nociee : c 15u 43. 

LAasK. — One oaving a jaigc aiif d faiaiB. with actiTitr aeert^e, wffl 
j»MaAtf coDsidefable cnergr of intellect and feefing, yet eeidom miniJhit it 
unless it U brcMight oat bj some poweifol aCimQlaa, and wHI be radMr 
too indolent to exeit, ecpecnllj his mielieet • with acthrity fully will be 
endowed with an uncommon ywwi«»^f of the mental power, and be capable 
of doing a great deal, yet require oonsidefable to awaken him to that 
ngorou* edG>rt of mind of which he b capable ; if his powers are wA 
oAWd out by cirramstances, and his organs of practical intellect are only 
average or full, he may pass through life widioat attracting notice, ot 
nanifeating more than an ordinary share of talents : hot if the pei c ep t i f 
Acuities are strong or Terr strong, and his natnial powers pot in TigoroiiB 
requisition, he will manifest a ngonr and energy of intellect and feeling quili 
«boTe mediocrity ; be adequate to undertakings which demand originality 
^ mind and force of character, yet. after alt be rather indolent (c. 18) : wim 
ctiTity great or rrry grtai^ will combine great jNNrer of mind wiUi great 
•ctivity ; exervise a commanding influence over these minds with which 
ie cv>ires in contact ; when he enjoys, will enjoy intensely, and when be 
^uflers. suffer equally so: be susceptible of strong excitement; and, widi 
ihe organs of the propelling powers^ and of practical intellect, large or 
very large, will possess all the mental capabihtws for conducting a large 
business ; for rising to eminence, if not to pre-eminence ; and disoofer 
great foice of character and power of intellect and feeling : with activity 
moderate^ when powerfully excited, will evinoe considerable energy rf 
intellect and feeling, yet be too indolent and too sluggish to do much 
.ack clearness and force of idea, and intenseneas of feeling ; unless lite- 
rally driven to it. will not be likely to be much or do moch, and yet actu- 
ally pas»r«9 more vigour of mind, and energy of feeling, than he will 
•wiifest ; with acdvity 1. or 2, wUI bonfer upon idiocy. 

VKar Laros.— One having a very large head, with activity average or 
^O. on great occasions, or when his powers are thoroughly roused, will 
t» truly great ; but upon orfinary occasions. wiU seldom manifest anT 

!!hr!3l ^ rT""* ""^ °'^"** ^'^ ^*^»' *^ !»*««« P«« ^^^^ M» wiA 
lu^J.. ix-ing a person of good natural alHCties and judgments, yet 

Ui^ ^L™v?n.^ i!:"*" '""^'^^ ^^^'^ '^''^^ ^ '^^ intellecSial o.;^ 
of nS^a ;.! • * '*?^'^. «*^"*' ^"^^^^ ^'^ ^^'y »"P«rior povrera 
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-«. imeNect and of ,he propelling powersli^ or ve«Tar«. w«l »o^ 

-^ in «L flm.,^;.,-^ ^^' cuIUv.tton, endje him to become . hrigbt 
n M«« fini«mont of intoUecto.1 s«Mto«,, v^ivv vthich r^nii^ t^m 



STSBMOTtt AND JOpVITY Of TIU BSAHf Jd 

%j pw vith cteligtit and astonuhmeat. Hii meot^ enjo) iiieut will be 
eic(|« «ite, axiu liis sufferings equally excruciating: c. 5. 6. 40. 41. 

MoDBK^TE. — (ln<) with a head of only moderate size, combined with 
gnai or ct,y great activity^ and the organs of the propelling powrjii and 
of practical intellect, will possess a tolerable share of intellect, yet appeal 
Id possess much more than he does ; with others to plan for and direct 
him, will perhaps execute to advantage, yet be unable to do much alone ; 
will have a very active mind, and be quick of perception, yet, after all» 
have m contracted intellect (c 10. 26) ; possess only :a small mental calibre, 
and ladt momentum both of nriad and character: with activity only averagt 
nr fair, will have but a moderate amount of intellect, and even this scanty 
allowance will be too sluggish for action, so that he will neither suffer no 
enjoy much : with activity moderate or small, be an idiot. 

Small ob ybbt Small. — One with a small or very small head, no 
matter what may be the activity of his mind, will be incapable of intellec^ 
oal ffixt ; of comprehending even easy subjects ; or of experiencing much 
pui. or pleasure ; in short, will be a natural fool : c 28. 29. 

IL The SrRxiroTH or the Ststem, including the brain, or what is 
the same thing, upon the perfection or imperfection of the orgafUzation 
Probably no phrenological condition is so necessary for the manifestation 
if mind, as a strong, compact constitution, and energetick physical powers 
Even after a violation of the laws of the organization has brought (» 
disease, a naturally vigorous eonstitution often retains no small share of its 
former elasticity and energy, and imparts the same qualities to the mentai 
operations (c. 5. 6. 7. 12. 16. 18. 40. 41. 43) ; but, in proportion as thi 
IS defective, weakness and imbecility of mind will ensue. 

III. The Dsobex of Actiyitt. — lu judging of the manifestations of the 
mind, the activity d the brain is a connderation quite as important as it« 
size. Whilst size gives power or momentum of intellect and feeling, acti 
vity imparts quickness, intensity, willingness, and even a restless desire, ti^ 
act, which go fiur to produce e&dency ef mind, with accompanying effort 
and action. Under the head of sij«, however, the effects of the different 
degrees of attivity wore presented, and' need not to be repeated here. 

IV. UroN THE Excitability. — Sharp, or pointed and promineui 
organs, always accompany a nervous and very excitable temperament^ 
moderate or average sized head ; sharp teeth and pointed bones ; spright* 
linesa of mind and body, 4cc. 

PoiBTXD OB Very Pointed. — One with a head uneven, or very un- 
even, peculiar in shape, and having a great many protuberances and de> 
piessions, or hills and valleys on it, has an equally peculiar, eccentrick 
mtl-generis character ; presents many strong and weak points of mind and 
character ; is too much the sport of circumstances ; lacks uniformity and 
ocmaistency of dbaracter, opinion, and conduct ; is likely to be driven back 
and finrth by strong excitements and counter-excitements, and thus to hav« 
A rongfa voyage through life ; to experience many remarkable incidents, 
!Mir-breadth escapes, &c ; in short, to do and say many singular things. 

Modbbately Smooth. — One with a round even head, is likely to 
— nifrat uniformity and consistency of character ; to have good sense and 
Hidgment ; to have few excesses or defidences ; and, like the poet's go<Hi 
mmk, '*kMB the eeen ienowrofkU way^ pMsing smoothly throogfa'ltfik 



.^.>ALTSIS AND CLASSIFICAIIO OF THE FACULITBa 
AxATiT?-5E94 : — Rfc^procjl Attachment ami Lore nf the Sexes as met. 

ir::i AdhiiiT*ni$s. C ''in u bit: J Lore, and the Marriage Relatione. 

Ar ipr %Tiox. To prevent ihe e\uncti<jn of our race, tome provinon far 
^ cvHitinuanire l^ecame neceasarr. Propasation and death are arrangemoiti 
amwaniT cv^nnecte^ with man's earthly existence. The former has its coan* 
iH|nn X!i thi« t'jK*u-.tr. 

h civaTe* a'.'. :h.>3«e wlation? and reciprocal feeling existing between thff 
iaxe» sM ^Uv-h. A!:J r>r«ults in marriaze and ofikprin?. It originateF those le- 
ctpfvx-ad kir..? o!^>w ani tender Iteelmcs which each sex manifests towardi 
ths oiher. rrr-v.-ni: and eieviiicg each, promoting gentilinr and politensss. 
and anri'ly AU£r."wn::r.^ jocial happineiss. So far from being grosr or « 
wrd.'f.aS^. .:* pr^yy-r e\er\:;« is pure, and chaste, and eren desiraS^ 8 Ths 
loa »'r.." ','Nes .v.xi oS-v* h» n>.-«ther. i« always tender and (aithfi J to h»t 
••^i**. artsi :he «:otMr»r.c r«vvi:*c::>ns of his nioiher and loved ooL, arc hu 
flKHfS r-^wtrru". i~oe::::ves :? virtue. «ucv. dec- as well a^ restraints upon 
h» ttxtxHi* •R<'::~a5xT.Sw Tb? sir^h-er do?e9 uw)n her sons, and the fiiUiei 
UAX*. b-.« w-.m^hre^^ A*' thi* ciade :i rVtunj? and phenomena originates !f% 
lifcw tfiK-uliy. I". .Msrs :; :s lirjer :hin :r ^-e country, because so constantly 
e\ct^^: ?>■ «Mrvw«» '."ertowv^i even upon c-ilviren *«y the oppoalte sex, bo 
Nkq^ A.TVJbL:> :,v scrx-.i. w *hoaii >f ex.rrcvf i< linie as possible. 

A* \x % .; V . 0;w hd^ .rae :h:* .\-*iaii ..-:■; - :^. will treat 'Jie other sex Ian 
AmN. a:x* cv.-v :.-.«:ir *.v*«t. vc« r.:: >- *r. chanted "xith it. nor allow it ta 
»!sv*« >.::•* T-vt-a ^r^vtr -.Mr^Kto: wti! d=i this reeling m-re active, intense 
»-».o. ev^'-i-ia.Sie. :^v. •.x^^vvrv- i::.: e.-.tu-irz. ir.i r<? capable .^-f experiencing 
rvjx-^ ^v-^-iiSa: :,•»-"; %« :?s 4-:->::r.: iri ^-iiries will b« determined by 
^jA :w-.".v.^-.y : A I J. .v-.v.>nd:-ov.*. If iihesiver.ess, vV-nacientiousness 
*^^' -'v** .'^ *"*.' ".a-iT,-. *:•...• *,"c:^-.:v £-eji:. >.-.* '..to wil". be :ender and intense, 
• ,• vt ••' A-'x.- .""^ t*:-.' . ".M-riic ->*«• .V •-."c-v^:e*'i •—-e-.i'hip than animal frel- 
.'■jt. A- si .V -\'-"w' an: >:::^v..*v>f . r^r ;*. . rii^e "-o-v frt-er..:* than lover? among 
;V ,v''^**'' '■ "^^ • .V ,'»c*.;s«^*. w"i Tu"cir.;y :.- -.^em: in case his love ifl 
*v;: ••. ».xv. v%.. : .n-x^n :>^ rfttr~^£« »;*:: ts -.j-h. juic with Uie moral and 
a^*^xv<.■V ,N>f»"jf .• «!• 51.-^. ii%i :iv r>--:il Tc-'^vrizient predominant. 
c«» Vkv ?v -v^ w* i-v.- :•:^ri:w♦•.nI .T.y ; "r-^: j ri«u:ty is r!»ierale or small, 
•fit ii'wvifc^ V. -w^v .x"».t%jL .>«":y. r.:.i .--..xtf* i »«rti; cocipanion : with 
4«»»vN.^N>w *^>** 1^.. w-j. :^— "rv -:* . •^•^ =:x-w;y. hesitate much, ami 
^^^^v^ ''aVc v ^-^oivx* « a.".", w.-i rtur-.-cs:^^ lad secretiTeneas Ism* 
*pt x^^* i«.x\\ w .xax^mV^^ .c*v :*iir. i^ r.^fisw ini ;i. it cquiTocally ai.. 
^ .-i^w NM t V ,',tf . v>x^ .^^ ^...^ -5j ;^,.,^ -^ j^ f^^i^ comnitled 
^*^ >xs«.<vf..vv»fx-*w *.c j^^cr,^^&r.««>^» arjv .>r verv Urce, can Ion 
^la^ >^•^ wvv^- -v.:!* i-v v«:v *«*• -^"S^—shrfC. A=i wil'.TiIue the viit» 
^UKsi . > ,^ V .s^ve^ *rx i< :ae .,^-.: >/ £:,a:«5 pric*, being parti 
>v^»> . v,v.^vv >* > y ,. ^-'.twc ,»c" : V -.viTL.tv : .jr-.^i .^utioosncM, COIl 
-v. .sx v>.>. w»-.v\*.i»v w*«. JL-x: >r-.7.^ra::cr. *i-^ v vcrv large, aw 
^ •>* vs . X V.H.V ,N xM , >i^:a v *fc- >L<i:V. -i 'Ae *.<ietv of the op 
>>*. V ^ \ . V ,s \.. s ^^v,v, %«c .>;• vv -_v .vcvitinv of a sew df the forroci 
^N> »v ' »v V ^.,s^^ .^^ .V.vv.H^-jx>f .^.-^ ,«- ^^ :4.,., and ideality 
^N. ... .ssi v .>«. -vv >i.v ,v vvA w Sr -rx y kid ai J affeciionaUi 
^v.^ . N , 's. ^ X , vv N.X -vi^iv. ,v ^d-.v. - .L-caae. - -T^Trlv Homi- 

iii r V '^ ^'" * *^-*^*"'^ /^' - ^v: ;fxr>prs6=of ih* same teeluigi 
J^ :. "■ ^ ' * *' * '^•*^' ^^"^^>'' -^ i^-'-^.r. iL-Jil .owvr. wi-ji thowde. 
w . >»i , ^. t..w»<KN>M. «xv«x»:cx ^jt »:*;w^r<« "rx'.T.i t2Ai« ^ ite in- 

'lib 



AMATIYENEM tT 

■d bk dMoiption uiMk amativenefi large, bj selecting those eooibtnatioaf 
Ml apply to himaelfl 

LAmsx. One who has amativeness larget will be alive to the personal 
hanns and accompUshments of the other sex ; a fpceat admirsr of their 
eauty of fbrm, elegance of manners, dtc. ; on account of the reciprocal 
iflnenoe of this tusulty, can easily ingratiate himself into their good will, 
ecome acquainted, exert an influence with them, and kindle in them tha 
MBon of love, or, at best, create a&vourable impression, even if in som) n>- 
pects disagreeable ; haa his warmest friends among the other sex, and 
rhen this feeling is stroiq^ ocited, finds its restraint extremely difficult 
le aboold many yonng, and his first love, if possible, especially if coccen 
imttTeness is large, because tiua fiseling will be too powerful to be trifled 
vith or eaaly diverted, and hard to govern. With adhesiveness also large, 
te will mingle pure friendship with devoted k>ve ; " cannot flourish alone," 
at will be inclmed to love and marry young, and be susceptible of ardent 
Old intwiiie connubial attachment ; wUl invest the object of it with almost 
operlkuman purity and perfection; magnify their personal charms and 
hair moral and intellectual qualities, and overlook defects in either ; be d» 
ig^iled in their company, but unhappy when deprived of it ; fully un- 
NMoms every feeling, communicating and sharing every pain and pleasure, 
■d having the whole current of the other faculties enhated in their behalf: 
vhh ideality large or very large, and the mental apparatus predominant, will 
izp0iie&oe a fervour, elevation, intensity, and ecstasy of love, which will 
voder it wellnigh romantic, especially the first love ; fiisten upon mental 
ind moral, more than personal charms, or rather blending the two ; can fall 
n love only with one who combines beauty of person with refinement, gen- 
eel manners, and great delicacy of feeling ; be easily disgusted with what 
a coarse, vulgar, inqiroper, or not in good taste, in the person, drcsn, man- 
lers, expressions, dec., of the other sex, but equally pleased with the oppo- 
dte qualities ; express his love in a refined, delicate, and acceptable manner ; 
M rather sentimental, fond of love tales, romances, sentimental {loctry, &c 
but if ideality be moderate or small, and the motive temperament predo* 
DHnant, will be the reverse ; with philoprogenitiveness also large, will be 
eminently qualified to enjoy the domestic relations of companion and parent, 
ind take his chief deUght in the bosom of his family, seldom straying from 
vme unless compelled to ; and with inhabitiveness also large, will travel 
laif the night to be at home the balance, and sleep poorly anywhere else : 
with firmness and conscientiousness large or very large, will be faithful and 
onstant in his love, keeping the marriage relations inviolate, and rega^dir* 
hem as the most sacred feelings belonging to our nature ; with combat- ^ 
ociB large, will protect the object of his love w'th great spirit, resenting 
fardbl]^ any indignity or scandal ofiered to thr r person or character * with 
adhesiveness and alimentivoness large, will doubl} ^njoy the meal taken with 
kia family or loved one : with adhesiveness and dpprobativeness large oi 
verj large, will praise them, like to hear them praised, ard to be commended 
^ them, and cut to the heart by their reproaches ; and i elf-esteem is onl) 
noderate or small, and ideality large, too ready to follow the fashions de* 
inanded by the other sex, (a combination too common in women,) and too 
fewful lest they should incur their censure : with secretivcness and cau- 
^unew large or very large, will feel much more affection than express, 
^^Koiati comparative indiflerence^ especially at fint, and \m\^ ^ Q^doM 
^^Jbfffr commJtted, and perhaps not bring mattera to a crani^aSX Vl W 
^^; but with Becnthmtm modmnU, will throw ¥?VAe opMl tibft 



■8 nuomii. ivftsaroL.x»v 

of hb heart, showing^ in his eye, his looks, and acdons, all Uir ijrv« l<«tB * ^ 
vith adhesiveness, self-esteem, and firmness [orge or very large, though ha 
'ove may be powerful, he will not allow it to subdue him, n^r humble luni' 
lelf to gratify it, and bear its interruotion with fortitude : but with self 
Mteein moderate or small, will break down nooner under blighted love . 
with a moderate or average sized head and causality, the vital mental teiii* 

Erament preilominant, and adhesiveness, approbativeness, and idealitj 
Xe or very large, will prefer the company of the beautiful, acoc mpUiriied» 
Iksbumable, dressy, gay, and superficial of the other sex, and love to talk 
•uail talk with them : with the moral organs predominant, will choose the 
virtuous, devout and religious : with the intellectual organs large or veiy 
lergo, can love only those who are intellectual, sensible, and literary, an^ 
almost adore them, but is disgpisted with the opposite class : with the Tital 
temperament predominant, ideality large or very large, causality only 
average, and conscientiousness moderate or small, will be less particuW aa 
to their morals than their personal charms, and if concentrativeneaais scwll, 
will lo7i the pretty face and figure best that he sees last, and have an attach 
ment uy no means exclut've, courting many, rather than being satiafiea 
with individual vitlachment and being strongly inclined to the animal gnXh 
flcation of this feusulty ; and with large language, individuality, eventuality, 
and mirthfulness added, will take great delight in joking with and about ifr 
opposite sex ; often he indelicate in his allusions ; fond of hearing and n< 
lating obscene anocdotfs about them, and of vulgar prints ; hnd with hurgt 
tune added, of singing love songs of an objectionable character, if not prone 
to revcliy and prrjigacy, and extremely liable to pervert this fiusulty. 
with adhcsivenoi' t and conscientiousness only moderate or average, and ac- 
quisitiveness Ir.ge, or very large, will marry quite as much for mone) oi 
animal gratify ation, as for connubial love, especially if his first attachmen' 
haa been in' ^rrupted : with an active tempercment and Mrge firmness, con- 
scientious! jss, and cautiousness, will experience powerf *4 temptations, yet 
roaist the* t ; but with only moderate secrctiveness and conscientiousness, and 
cautiou' lOss only full, will hardly be a Joseph, and sV .mid never trust to hie 
resolu' on ; but if conscientiousness and approbativeness are laryre, in case 
ho d' M yield, he will suffer the deepest shame, remorse, and penitence 

'' ne reverse of any of these combinations will produce opposite qualitimk 

/xRY La ROE. One having this organ very Mrge experiences its powei 
•* 4 intensity to an almost ungovernable extent; is evnn passionately fond 
f the other sex should by all means be married * will place the higheal 
Mtimate u\xm them, and experience the feelings described under amative- 
neis large, and under those combinations which exist in his head, in a stiH 
^hor degree of intensity and power, so that, making due allowances fot 
'he increase of this feeling, he will read his character in this respect undei 
ihla organ large, selecting those combinations which are found in his bead. 

MouKNATK, will be rather deficient, though not palpably so, in love and 
tttentions to the o]>posito sex ; with adhesiveness large, have more platanic 
•flection and pure fHendship than animal feeling; with activity great, 
More ardour and excitability of this feeling than power, and be disgusted 
with vulgarity. This combination predominates in women. 

Small, feels little connubial or sexual love, or desire to marry ; ia \em 
polite and interesting, and moie cold, coy, distant, reserved, &c, than one 
M^ ihiM oiymn laiige, and the leverse of his description : p 59, c. 29. 31. 
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fBOoxirrriYxiriM : Parental hve; attachment U. tm^s oum i^ 
tprings love of children generally ^ of pets, animals^ 4c« 

* TVi rear the tender thought, to teach the younf idea how to ihoot.'* 

Adapt ATioir. For aught we know, man, like the fabled Minerva froan 
tike bnin of Jupiter, might have been brought forth in the full po— canon of ■■ 
tus faculties both physical and mental, capable, from the fint momejat of 
lUB earthlj existence, of taking can of himself and supplying his e^ety 
want But Uti^faet b otherwise. He enters the world in a condition utterw 
ly helpless, and, but for the greatest parental care and anxiety, every in&nt 
diild must inevitably perish, and our race soon become extinct To this a. 
rangement or state of things, philoprpgenitiveness is adapted, nor can any 
other element of man's nature accomplish the end attained by this faculty. 
The infant cannot be regarded as % friend, and therefore adhesiveness can- 
not be exercised upon it Causality might devise the means requisite for its 
*elief but would not lift a finger towards executing them ; benevolence might 
do something, yet it would be far too little for their physical salvation or their 
mental and moral culture. How often do we find persons very benevolent 
*o adults, but cruel to children. These vexatious and expensive little crea- 
< res are far more likely to array combativeness and destructiveness and w> 
b^dntiveDess against them than benevolence or any other faculty in then 
.xnmx : so that if parents had no fiiculty adapted exclusively to the nursing 
k>d training of offspring, their burden would be too intolerable to be sub- 
mitSsd to, whereas this faculty renders them the dearest of all objects to pa- 
rentis, their richest treasure, their greatest delight, and an object for whLh 
they live and labour and suffer more than for any other, casting into the 
shade all the toil and trouble and expense which they cause, and lacerating 
the fiarent's heart with the bitterest of pangs when death or space tears 
the parent and child asunder. 

The numberless attentions demanded by the helpless condition of child- 
ren, require a much more vigorous action of the other faculties in their fii- 
vDur than is demanded in 'reference to adults. Without the influence 
of pbiloprogenitiveness, the scales would be turned against them, whereas 
now, by exciting combativeness and cautiousness in ueir defence and pn>> 
lection ; fay awakening causality to plan and benevolence to execute ways and 
means for their relief; by stimulathig acquisitiveness to accumulate the means 
of educating and adorning them, it sets all the other feculties at work in 
Iheir behalf. 

Moreover, the duties and relatimis of the mother to her ofispring require 
a much greater endowment of this faculty in her than in the fether, and ao> 
eording^ly, we find much larger philoprogoiitiveness in the female head than 
in the male. This adaptation of the organ in woman to the far greater 
power of the passion, and of both to the fiur greater demand made upon her 
by her o£Eipiing, is certainly an important evidence of the truth of phr»* 



AyBmAGX. One having pbiloprogenitiveness average, will take consider> 
tUe interest in children, especially when they begin to walk and prattle, 
•nd if a parent exert himself strenuously to provide for them ; place a high 
bat reasonable value upon them ; be sufficiently tender of them, yet not 
foolishly fond or indulgent ; be pleased with good cb ildren, yet not bear much 
fiNHn thoae that are troublesome ; and whilst he will vaiuift hiA o^tkX^\&iMk 
highly, and bear ctmm^rMy from them, he will not cue mujdi i3a»\V^b0i» 
tfcfktn a Ifmr maak £ma 



it PRAOTICAL PHEENOLOOT 

One having phUoprogenitiveness average, with adhesiveness Urg« m 
very large, will not manifest great fondness for infants^ yet when his owo 
children are capable of being made companions and friends, will prize then 
highly : with combativeness and destmctiveness larger than philoprogeni 
Ibeness, though tolerably fond of good children, will not bear with ^e|r 
Buachief or childish whims, or their noise, and hence often scold if not puo- 
idi them : with well developed intellectual organs, will labour for their in- 

- leUectaal improvement, and give them good .advantages fcr education : with 
the moral organs targe, vnll seek their moral and religious improvement, 
Mid watch their moral conduct : with adhesiveness, benevolence, firmness 

' oansdentiousness, and the reasoning organs large or very large, combattve- 
ness and self-esteem at least full, will like children well, yet be &r firoia 
■pmiing them by over indulgence, and generally secure their obedience, yet 
not treat them with severity : with very large conscientiousness, will not 
make sufficient allowance for their chUdishness, but censure their little 
thoughtless mischief as though it were a premeditated wrong, &c 

Full. The descriptions and combinations under philoprogemtiTei.ew 
foil will be found under this organ average, the reader making due allowanos 
for the increased influence of philoprogenitiveness, and will be a medium 
between those of this organ average and large. 

Laxob. One having philoprogenitiveness large, if a parent, takes a 
deep and lively interest in his children ; enjoys their company and childish 
i^rts, and perhaps often mingles with them ; easily gains their good will 
fcy paying them little attentions, and is thus the better qualified to govern 
and educate them ; values his children above all price ; cheerfully submits 
to parental care and toil ; spare no pains for them ; eagerly watches around 
their sick bed, regrets their absence, and experiences poignant grief at their 
loss ; if concentrativencss be also large or very large, will pore incessantly over 
that loss for years, but with concentrativencss moderate or small, though he 
will feel their loss keenly whenever he thinks of it, will be occasionally re- 
lieved by a change of occupation or subject of feeling: with combativeness, 
destmctiveness and self-esteem full or large, and adhesiveness, benevo- 
Isnoe, conscientiousness, firmness and the reasoning or^ns large or vot? 
large, corrects his children when their own good, and not his caprice, de- 
mands it ; governs them by moral suasion mainly, and employs physical 
punishment only as a last resort ; is kmd yet strict, fond yet not overindnl- 
fent; gratifies his children whenever he can do so without injuring them, 
hut no ferther,and is well qualified to discharge the duties of a parent; with" 
tto moral org^s generaUy large or very large, regards their frwral.ch»' 
ncwr and standing as of primary importance, and faithfully reproves their 
■ujftV&c; It a professor of religion, wiU interest himself in mstitutions cal- 
y^ j? improve the morab of chUdren, such as Sabbath-schools, Bible 
uaiiees, dec., and with large cautiousness added, will have much anxiety 
E^LIT ^i'*?^ ' "^'^^ ^® inteUectual organs Urge or very large, wiU do 
htt utoost to culUvate their inteUecte, and give them every advante^ ui his 
J^tor acqumiig knowledge, with an active temperament, say the sannuns 

S^^ Ldl!!^:^' ^'""^ "^ ^'•^"^ "^ >^ *>' Tery large^SnS! 
•H TJ^^ destmctiveness, and moderate or average causality, secretive 

^^L^'^T'''^''^' ""'" ^ ^y ^"™ *^ indulgent and then 

ofllnl^llt-^lu . °^, ^^^ """"^ ^^ scoW or punish them the next. 

MT^^^^'^'^^r^^^^^^^^'^^^ or small s^tf-JJe^ 

«««^mi/fiu| tosecure their respect or ohedience,«id aUow them to tram- 

i -^m wilb iwrgt or very \ax«s i:p|icoVM.t.«n& \dHiL%J^^\&\ak 
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■lioii, will be likely to educate them for show aiid eSEtKH rather thai 
iiloees ; to teach them the ornamental and fashionable, tc the neglect 
more substantial, branches of learning ; to ornament their persone 
kan their minds, thus making them self-conceited fops and vain and 
belles, rather than useful members of society : but with a large brainy 
▼eloped moral and intellectual organs, and only average or full ide- 
id approbat., will seek their usefulness rather than their distinction y 
e tbem an education more practical and substantial than omamen- 
h a full or large sized brain, and well developed moral and inteOectoa. 
particularly large firmness, self-esteem, conscientiousness, individn* 
^entuality, locality, A*orm, language, order, calculatioA and comparison, 
eminentiy qualified for teaching scheol, and capable of both govern- 
l instructing them. 

ogrgan also fastens upon other objects of care and tenderness, such as 
c animals, particularly horses, dogs, cattle, birds, flower-pots, dux, 
; in the farmer a love of rearing and feeding his live stock; in the 
and man of leisure, a powerful attachment to his fieivourite horse 
1^ ; in the unmarried lady, a love of her kitten or lap dog or bird ; itt 
e girl, a fondness for her doll-babies, and with imitation and con- 
skill in making and dressing them, &c. : combined with large or very 
rm, size, and ideality, this faculty admires the good points of a horae 
fiirm and movement, and thus aids in matching and judging of 
and with large acquisitiveness, leads to trading in them, (see acquis. 

r Large. One having philoprogenitiveness very large, will expe- 
he feelings described under this organ large but in the highest de* 
mtensity and power ; almost idolizes his children ; grieve-s immoder 
their loss, refusing to be comforted, literally doting on and living lEbi 
i^ith large or very large benevolence and only moderate or small de- 
!nes8,can never correct children or see them punished, and with on- 
ge causality, is in danger of spoiling them by petting and over-in« 
them : with very large approbativeness or self-esteem added, indulge! 
vanity and conceit; prides himself upon Az9 children, thinking them 
marter than those of others, and taking every opportunity to exhibit 
tainments : with very large cautiousness, indulges a multitude of 
S88 apprehensions about them, always cautioning them, and thua 
• render tlie child either timid, or else disgusted with the foolish feaitf 
larent : with acquisitiveness moderate, makes them many presents, 
o ready to supply their every want, even though an artificial one : with 
very large moral and inteUectual organs, whilst he indulges towarda 
iescribably tender parental fondness, will love them too well to spoil 
md love them, too, as intellectual and moral beings rather than aa 
his children ; and employ his utmost powers in cultivating the 
ud nobler qualities of man's nature, contemplating them with a fon^ 
ountingto rapture. 

:rate. One having this organ moderate, is not fond enough of duld 
ear much from them ; may love his own children, yet cares little for 
others, and cannot please or take care of them, particularly of in- 
or endure to hear them cry, or make a noise, or disturb hia 
ind with an active temperament and (nil or lar^e corobativeiM«kVa 
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ytii with these orgahs large ; and combat and destruct oiiiy full, maujr Ab 

every thing neiessary for their good, and never see them wronged or suffer. 

llie combinatioi: and descriptions under philoprogenitiveness average wiH 

apply to this organ moderate, due allowance being made for the dimkiiahed 

nflnence'of the feeling. 
8mal£, fisels littlr interest in even his own children, much less ia those 
of others ; is liable to treat them unkindly : p. 64. c. *Zb, 
Vert Small, has no parental love ; bates all children : p. 64. c. 30. 

\ 4*ADHESlVENESS.--Fnc/K/»Af> / social feeling ; loveofsocie^ 
Average, is quite friendly, yet will not sacrifice much for friends. 
Full, is highly social, yet not remarkably warm-hearted : p. 66. c Itt. 
Large, is eminently social, an ardent, sincere friend ; enjoys friendly 
jociety extremely; forms strong, if not hasty, attachments : p. 65. c. 11. 
Vert Large, loves fiiends*with indescribable tenderness and strength 
^4 feeling ; will sacrifice almost every thing upon the altar of friendi 
ship ; with amat full or large, is susceptible of the most devoted con 
nubial love ; falls in love easily : p. 65. c. 10. 14. 20. 21. 42. 
Moderate, loves friends some, yet self more ; quits friends often : p. 67 
Small, is unsocial, cold-hearted, likes and is liked by few or none : p. 67 
Vert Small, is a stranger to ^endly social feeling : p. 67. c. 24. 38. 

I. 5. INHABITIVENESS.— Lowf of home as such ; attachment to the 
place where one has lived / unwillingness to change it / patriotism. 
Average, forms some, though not strong, local attachments : c. 8. 18. 
Full, loves home well, yet does not grieve much on leaving it : p. 69. 
Large, soon becomes strongly attached to the place in which he Uvea 
loves home and country dearly ; leaves them reluctantly ; is unhappy 
without a home of his own : p. 68. 6. 12. 14. 15. 16. 21. 
Vert Large, regards home as the dearest, sweetest spot on earth ; feels 
homesick when away ; dislikes changing residences ; is preeminently 
patriotic ; thinks of his native place with intense interest : p. 68. c. 5. 
Moderate, has some, but no great, regard for tijme as such .* p. 69. c. 86 
Small or Vert * Small, forms few local attachments ; cares little 
where he is; makes any place home; leaves and changes residem^w 
without regret : p. 69. * (The number according to Spurzheim.) 

I. CONCENTRATIVENESS.— tr?ii7y and continuity of thought t^d 
feeling ; power of entire and concentrated application to one tftinff 
Average, possesses thib power to some, though to no great, extent 
Full, is disposed to attend to but one thing at once, ye«; can turp m 
pidly from thing to thing; is neither disconnected nor ptolix : p. 71. c 16 
Large, is able and inclines *o apply his mind to one, and but one, lOiH 
ject for the time being, till . is finished ; changes his mental operaliont 
with difficulty ; is oflen prolix : p. 72. c. 12. 42. 

Vert Large, places his mind upon subjects slowly ; cannot leave Ob^m 
unfinished, nor attend to but one thing at once ; is very tedious ; ha 
great application, yet lacks intensity anJ point : p. 70. 
Mod ERA FE, loves and indulges variety and change of thought, feeling, 
occupation, A^c. ; is not confused by thf.m ; rather lacks application ; hat 
intensity ^ but not unity, of the mental action : p. 71. c 16. 
Small, craves novelty and variety , has little application ; ili.inks and 
Sbe\a intensely, yet not long on any thing , jumps Vapidly frum prezruM 
lo cove ag»on ; fails to connect and carry out his ideas ^c : |# 71. c l4L 
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Vsmi e. JiALL, is restless ; satisfied only by eimstnnt sticeesnion . p. 7S 
This facilty is sui generis^ and affects both feeling and intellect 
BFECIES n. Selfish Propeitsitiks. These pro\ide for the various 
mimal wants ; have reference to the necessities, desires, and gratifications 
of th^ possessor ; and terminate upon his sensual interests and wants 
Lafss OB VsRT Large, has strong animal desires ; is strongly tempted 
to gratify them ; prone to be selfish, unless the moral sentiments are still 
jtronger ; and will take good care of number one : c. 8. 13. 14. 15. 16. 20. 
MooBmATB OR Small, is not selfish enough ; easily trode upon ; need^ 
to have some one to take care of him ; and cannot give himself up lo 
low-lived, sensual pleasures: c 10. 11. 12. 41. 
A. V i 1 ATIVENESS. — Love of existence as such, dread ofannihUatum. 
Atrraoe, is attached to lite, and fears death, yet not a great deal. 
FuLiv desires life, but not eagerly, firom love of it and of pleasure : p. 74. 
Large, lovea, and clings tenaciously to, existence, for its own sake ; 
craves immortality and dreads annihilation, even though miserable : p. 74. 
Vert Large, however wretched,shrinks firom,and shudders at the thought 
of, dying and beuig dead ; feels that he cannot give up existence : p. 74. 
Moderate, loves life, yet is Bot very anxious about living : p. 74. 
Small or Vert Small, heeds not life or death, existence or annihilation 
I. 6. GOMBATIVENESS.— Fee&'rig of resiatanee, defence, opposition, 
boldness, willingness to encounter ; courage^ resentment ^ spirit : p. 75. 
Aybragb, is pacifick, but, when driven to it, defends his rights boldly 
avoids collision, strife, &c., yet, once excited, is quite forcible. 
Full, seldom either courts or shrinks firom opposition ; when roused, ■ 
quite energetick ; may be quick tempered, yet is not contentious : p. 7SL 
Large, is resolute and courageous ; spirited and efiScient as an oppo> 
Dent; quick and intrepid in resbtance; loves debate ; boldly meets, if 
he does not court, opposition : p. 75. c. 5. 15. 8. 16. 
VxRT Large, is powerful in opposition ; prone to dispute, attack, &c. ; 
eontrary ; has violent temper ; governs it with difiiculty : p. 77. c. 12. 14 
Moderate, avoids collision ; is rather pacifick and inefi&cient : p. 78. 
dxiLL, has feeble resistance, temper, force, &c. ; is cowardly : p. 79. 
VxBT Small, withstands nothing ; is chickenhearted ; an arrant coward. 
>. l^ESTRUCTIVENESS.--JBa^ecw/^»«nft?»,• indignation; force g 
Ktenty ; sternness ; a destroying, pain-causing disposition : p. 82 
•^veuaoe, has not really deficient, yet none too much, indignation. 19 
'vLL, can, but is loath to, cause or witness pain or death ; has sufficient 
wverity, yet requires considerable to call it out : p. 83. c 5. 1 1. 
iiiBsR, when excited, feels deep-toned indignation ; is forcible, and di9> 
posed to subdue or destroy the cause of his displeasure : p. 82. c. 5. 89. 
'IBT Largx, when provoked, is vindictive, cruel, disposed to hurt, take 

I^enge, dec. ; bitter and implacable as an enemy ; very forcible : p. 89 
c 12. 13. 14. 16. 16. 17. 24. 25. 26. 32. 33. 35. 42. 
Moderate, is mild ; not severe nor destructive enough ; when angry, 
'•(is power ; can hardly cause or witness pain or death : p. 84. c. 10. 41. 
^HALL, would hardly hurt one if he could, or could if hn would , has 
«> feehle anger that it is derided more than feared : p. 84. c. 21. 27. 
Veri 8]tT all, »s unable to cause, witness, or endure pain or d^th : c. 48. 
: ' • ALIMENTIVENES8.—i4;?joc/t/« /or sustenance ; cmtsc of hunger 
ArxBAGE, enjoys food we]], hut not very well ; hence is paT\icu\«c x t. W 
nju, hMB M good appetite, vet can govern it w<»ll \ b not vcT^ed^*. v*%1 
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JjAMbm, has an excellent appetite ; a heai^ reliah for fc«od, dri&Ef Ac 
enjoys them much ' is a good liver ; not dainty . p. 86. c 5. 12r 14. 
Viet Large, sets too much W the indulgence of his palate; eata wit» 
the keenest appetite ; perhaps " makes a god of his belly i** p. 87. c 18 
MoDKR ATE, has not a good, nor very poor, bat rather poor, appetite : p. 87 
Small or Vert Small, is dainty, mincing, particular about food ; eats 
with little relish ; hardly cares when he eats, or whether at all ; p. 88. 
a ACQUISITIVENESS. — Love of acquiring and possessing pec 
vxsTT AS SUCH ; destTC to save, lay up, Sfc,; innate feding ofitiv^JLWS 
TBiHi, of a right to possess and dispose of things : p ^9. 
Atxsage, loves money, but not greatly ; can make it, but spends freely 
FuiA, sets by property, both for itself, and what it procures, yet is n&i 
penurious ; is industrious and saving, yet supplies his wants : p. 93. 
Large, has a strong desire to acquire property ; is frugal ; saving of 
money ; close and particular in his dealings ; devoted to money-makings 
trading, &c.; generally gets the value of his money : p. 89. c. 5. 18* 
Vert Large, makes money his idol ; grudges it; is tempted to get it 
dishonestly ; penurious ; sordid ; covetous ; &c : p. 92. c 8. 9. 20. 26. 
Moderate, finds it more difficult to keep than make money ; desires it 
more to supply wants than lay up ; is hardly saving enough : p. 94. c. 7. 14 
Small, will generally spend what money he can get injudiciously, if not 
profusely ; lays up little ; disregards the prices of things : p. 95. c 27. 41. 
ViRT Small, cannot know nor be taught the value or use of money : p. 95. 

10. 7. SECRETIVENESS.-— DMire and ability to secrete, conceal, ^c. 
Atsraob, is not artful nor very frank ; is generally open ; can coiusbbL 
Full, can keep to himself what he wishes to, yet is not cunning : p. 99 
Large, seldom discloses his plans, opinions, Scc» ; is hard to be found 
out ; reserved ; non-committal : p. 96. c 5. 40. 

Vert Large, seldom appears what he is, or says what he means ; oflcL 
equivocates and deceives ; is mysterious, dork, cunning, artful, given U 
double-dealing, eye-service, dtc.: p. 98. c 8. 9. 12. 13. 15. 16. 17, 20 
95. 26. 22. 30. 31. 33. 34. 36. 37. 38. 

Moderate, is quite candid and open-hearted ; loves truth ; ^Kalike* 
oonceahnent, underhand measures, &c ; seldom employs them : p. 100 
Small, speaks out just what he thinks ; acts as he feels ; doea iiot wiab 
to learn or tell the secrets of others, yet freely tells his own ; is too piain 
Mwken and candid : p. 101. c 21. 27. 41. 
i*^ Small, keeps nothing back ; has a transparent heart : p. 101. 

SSunVi^o V' Human, Moral, asd Religious Sentimeitts : 102 

IPECIES L Selfish Sentiments. In their character and objects, thea. 
ftculUes partake more of the human, and less of the animal, than do th» 
■elfish propensities, and although they terminate upon self, yet they hav 
no mconsidorable influence upon the moral character : p. 47. 103. c 3 
Ayeraos or Full, has a respectable, though not great, regard for hi 
waracter, and desire to do something worthy of himself .- c 21. 10. 1 ] 
Large on Vert Large, thinks much of and about himself, has a grea 
•mount of character of some kind : p. 51. c. 5. 6. 12. 14. \h, 16. 18. 4i 
Moderate. Small, or Vert Small, has too little pride and weigV 

II .« J?f?.Mf/)I^,?J!."^'*^*^" ^ Sfive manliness and efficiency : c. 20. 26. 

n. 10. CMVriOVSNESS.^Carefulness; provision aJainst dan^ 
^vxujuK, hsB some caution, yet hardly enough for success c 41. 
rvi^ liai, pfudeuce and forethoughX* ^ax iwa u» wiuch : \s 105. c' -Mi 
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Lab»b, k always watchfti] ; on the look-oat ; carefbl ; anxiouii ; aoliei 
toils ; provident against real and imaginary danger, Sec: p. 104. c 6. 6. 1ft 
TimT Labob, hesitates too much ; suffers greatly from ground/esa fears; 
ii timid, easily frightened, dre. : p. 105. c 12. 13. 16. 17. 21. 26. 27. 31 
MoDKSATS, is rather imprudent, hence unlucky ; liable to misfortoiMi 
caused by carelessness; plans too imperfectly for action : p. 106. 
Small, acts impromptu; disregards consequences; fears nothing; ii 
imprudent; luckless, often in hot water : p. 106. 
Ykst Small, is reckless, destitute of fear and forethought : p. 107. 
CimcuxspKCTiuir. Propriety; discreetneaa of expression and eonduH 
ATxmAGX oa Full, has some, though none too much, discretion and 
prc^riety of expiession and conduct ; sometimes speaks inconstdefately. 
Labge oa VsBi Laroe, weighs well what he says and does ; has • 
nice tense of propriety ; thinks twice before he speaks once. 
MoDXBATs OB Small, doos and says indiscreet things : unascertained 

d. II. APPROBATIVENESS.— &n«; of honour, regard for charaC' 
ter s ambition; love of popularity, fame, distinctiony 4rc. : p. 107. 
Atbbaok, enjoys approbation, yet will not sacrifice much to obtain it. 
Pull, desires and seeks popularity and feels censure, yet will neither 
deny nor trouble himself much to secure or avoid either : p. 110. 
Labgb, sets every thing by character, honour, dtc. ; is keenly alive to 
die frowns and smiles of publick opinion, praise, &c. ; tries to show off 
to good advantage ; is affiible, ambitious, apt to praise himself: p. 108 
YbbtLaboe, regards his honour and character as the apple of his eye ; 
H even morbidly sensitive to praise and censure ; over fond of pndse, 
oflen feels ashamed, Ac.; extremely polite, ceremonious, &c. : p. 110. 
Moderate, feels reproach some, yet is little affected by popularity or 
unpopularity ; may gather the flowers of applause that are strewed in 
his path, yet will not deviate from it to collect them : p. 112. 
Small, cares little for popular frowns or favours ; feels little shame ; 
disregards and despises fesnions, etiquette. Sec. ; is not polite : p. 112. 
YxBT Small, cares nothing for popular favour or censure. 

*X SELF-ESTEEM. Self-respect ; high-toned, manly feeling ; innate 
love of personal Uberty, independent, ifC; pride of character : p. 113. 
Atbbagx, respect^ himself, yet is not haughty : c 21. 41. 
Full, has much self-respect ; pride of character ; independence : p. 1 16. 
Labge, is high-minded, independent, self-confident, dignified, his own 
OMSter; aspires to be and do something worthy of himself; assumes 
'icsponsibilities ; does few liftle things : p. 114. c. 5. 6. 
Vkbt Labob, has unbounded self-confidence; endures no restraint* 
lakes no advice; is rather haughty, imperious, &c.; p. 1 16. c 8. 14. 15. 1ft. 
MoDEBATE, has somo self-respect, and manly feeling, yet too little tm 
fiTe ease, dignity, weight of character, &c. ; is too trifling: p. 1 16. c 29 
Small, feels too-unworthy ; says and does trifling thin<** ; puts him- 
self on a par; is not looked up to ; undervalues himself: p. 117. c. 11 
YxBT Small, is servile, low-minded : destitute of self-respect : p. 117 

!4. -5. FIRMNESS. — Decision, stability, fixedness of character, ^,119 
Atebaoe, has some decision, yet too tittle for general success : c. 10. 20 
Full, has perseverance enough for ordinary occasions, yet too little foi 
great enterprises; is neither fickle nor stubborn : p. 121. c 21. %1. 
liABOB, may be fuJJj reJied on ; it set in his own way ; YiarA Vxv V^e raxv 
9iac0d or diMJiged at all ; holda on lonff and bird : p. \\9. c 0. 
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11 !_»«.# 1. « -Mijr^ . *=»i *: ••es.fccio.:* and umhwigeabia §€ frf 
2.:,—*.*^. Jt:- ■•.1^ i< «.c.zi i->« -c Any thiog . p. 120. c. 5. 8 
.i .^ 15. r. .- 

Ifrf 7i.i.«ri. r.*«^ ; f-f^ -..•: «.;•.■■- :2a=c=* '.-x? cv.en and too easily ; tnui 
^;««. -■ --S-.- « - •: r-^»i"* -—**-■*■«- ■■..i.i i: : :■- 122. c. 11. 26. 
5n»..- .1 '• iXT ^^*l■- J*:*.* :*r«"f erxr.jt : i* too changeable wsm 
'rmr....%-^^ ■-.- ;iirv. -j:^ -v ->? r>c--tfu us- - : ?. 122. 

^^\; r^ .: V i,.-- .^t R£-:f :.■■.* ^i:!«T:xt?fTS. These reDdei 
JTML I :. .-!.. L.-.-.-^iuvi. iz«i :«-*>:^* i^ir.z: humaiiBc, adorn, ^an* 
fjL'i^j :.:- i-.-r .-.i: •;•.■; :_z: '■.ri -.h^ 'i.-u*/ government of God 
rrTik.i .:c :..* :.fr i.:i, i-.ci^r *r:i-..zj<::--s r:" ^>-r iii'.ure ; and are the origiL 
A^iAx.ic^ia^. • ".^fi. -i.r-i. -cJz>:^.^'i XZ.1 Z'lr.'.j. 6lc. : p. 48. 123, c. 2. • 
A»ii.. i 1 y. --. :j* ^v-l itf..-.* AT-i rr.r.cifie. yet too little U 
•■■i:««d.:»_ s.~~: ." '^-"i ATf^ rrrc«fc*..Uf* ; c ^. 15. 21. 
1^ t . : .1 '■ siT "_..i.ii. -* z::rL .. :r..JJ>fC : senumental ; thinks and 
tw* r .■-■- -■i: ~'.-i-i- I '1 "^ _r.":'.i» s-rwisw &:.: r>- 52. c- 5. S. 7. 11. 41. 
M* T i i . r i. >^ .. - -. .1 "• i XT >^*-..:i- ij* -i:: »;.-.>:-? moral or religiouf 
*«w».iUiC* • i> * * a.-r<r ifc.-_ -Zfrt r.jg "i-za ; p, 52. o. 14. 17. 20. 26.42. 

.ik • .".' NS.^.f.V"!,"* ..~>N*I-55> — I-.-.^i ''irlS-i^ -J duty-, accounta- 
?»-".-. .o! .r. ~^r. . >.-. rv.r-^ 7^ ^~:^: -Vr: . t' truth -• p. 124. 
\' . i . • . :.te> -^ : : .; -«ru:o*. r .:: :2je-: ludj^aoe ii limited : c 15. 
r*,.- '^r- v* .,■ -c -^r- Ti^ fC'rjtf-iiZks \ w!I« to temptation; resistB 
.vswu.;^ '* :«*, :v». zz>ft< :*f .-»sfr'jv-3e- tai lirfii ieel* ne morse : p. 130. c 27. 
l-*»i i * :•.■-. t>c . ^' -f.. . ^.cLC-: a: Zie-^n : m:r»l in feeling; grate- 
lb .x'.-, ;--. ■•.^'z:i,T •ms'^ . .■vYr*il^ -f-i*i .>p:"jce eif»ediency : loves and 
■"••ft- ■- 'i.t.-jA. _:^ r-i.::^ , ,-»:: :>x Wwfrkie wr:cj : p. 126. c. 13. 25. 11. 
t**! '. «i.fc. s> >.— . .-*.*. Tto-»"^ *i».-c 12. u-i::*^* .-I right ; perfectly honest 
IX JO*.-*: v ». « *»* ,---\x-irjc-:jc ae"-:" i">- ne^auni : very forgiving, con- 
*Tv>.nc«...>. A. :.-ai&:rs ^~* -'■'*^ :^r.i:. f\>nijency nothing: p. 129L 
%* J k I. ^ .. ! IB* .-^.i: ■.- \i«!*n.^«f -v«.-i 5.V .i.::y xr. '^jy/.-jjjF, but leas in prao- 
'*»•'» -.a-w^.^ !...*r»*r'.' » ^.c ^-cy rwc-Ufc::. trtsef -:. or forgiving; ofteo 
aMY|iw.x> • .: .i*:^.-^^ . A^3MC^3et^ jecs : :.— ^*.' mle duty .- p. 131. 
:5i^ % • .. >JB»' I, • *--o*.-ufc:a.x* «.*rT^ue« ; luxje wciience. gratitude, n> 
fa(«i t.f fiv*-ik .ir-n.-vw. ijicotf. i-:rr. A*. : r» 132. c- 20. 16. 17.42. 
^ »-»^ ^"^ **.. •n.viNfT ^tr^*-^ =or ~ ;f:i* ::jtf csujk rf duty or justice. 

-^^ **■ « * ^ t>a*' *.vt3air. ;«&: ^re«cnft.^-c mHocaSe. h.>pes : is seldom elated 
(%%%. * ^ujtr nfcftfAa*. yic ^najaies aSmk wh« he expects : p. 139. 
V^**** *x^'«^ as9rai|?«s. «Bi itrMzwwv a jinni desl : is geDeimlijr swi- 
<^«K9a*. Ac. ; :«M«*S.''«« nnRiire:rv«chM»; thouefa disappointed, 
«««« 3»r >cv'^]irM «aSe c/icM^evu: pj 137. c. 5. 6. «(l 
^w imdwtiOEMK Kinw ; Si^ V woT»i of ca«tles in i^ 
; )hM ax* sittsy i.-x» ia \^< ^t* -. p- 138. c. IS. ij 
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Pvu, is open to conviction ; rather iredulous ; belicrea in spints, ivn 
Hovidences and forewamings, the spiritual, &c. : p. 143. 
LAmcs, behaves and delights in the supernatural, in dreams, and thifike* 
thinks many natural things supernatural: p. 142. c. S. 12. 
YxRT LAReE, is very superstitious ; regards most things with wonder. 
MoDKKATB, believes but little that cannot be accounted for, yet is open 
to conviction ; is incredulous, but listens to evidence : p. 144. 
Smai.!., is convinced only by the hardest ; believes nothing till he sen 
facts, or why and wherefore, not even revelation fiirther than a reason 
18 rendered ; is prone to reject new things without eiamination : p. 145. 
Ykrt Smali^ is skeptical ; believes little else than his senses : p. 14 A. 
0. 14. YENERATION,— The feeling of worship for a Suprerne Being i 
respect for religion and things sacred, and for superiors .- p. 147. 
Aykrage, may feel relieious worship, yet little respect for men. 10. 
Fui.1., is capable of mu£ religious fervour and devotion, yet is not habi- 
tually serious ; generally treats his fellow men civilly : p. 149. c. 1 1. 42. 
Labgb, loves to adore and worship Grod, especially through his works; 
treats equals with respect, and superiors with deference : p. 148. c. 6. 
Vkbt Largs, is eminent, if liOt pre-eminent, for piety, heartpfelt dev > 
tion, religious fervour, seriousness, love of divine things, it^c, : p. 149. 
c 5. 12. 15. 16. 26. 41. 

MoDKRATK, disregards* religious creeds, forms of worship, Ac; plaoet 
religion in other things ; is not serious nor respectful : p. 150. c 21. 
Skaul, feels little religious worship, reverence, respect, dsc. : p. 150 
VxKT Small, seldom, if ever, adores God ; is almost incapable of it. 
1 9. la BENEVOLENCE. Desire to see and make sentient beings happy, 
willingness to saanfiee for this end,' kindness; sympathy for distress 
ATXRAes, has kind, fellow feeling, without much active benetolence. 
Full, has a'feir share of sympathetick feeling, and some, though ng 
great, willingness to sacrifice for others: p. 158. 

I#AKex, is kind, obliging, ^ad to serve others, even to his injury ; feels 
lively mopathy for distress ; does good to all ; p. 155. c. 6. 7. 18. 21. 
Yrrt Laros, does all the good in his power ; gladly sacrifices self upon 
tile altar of pore benevolence ; scatters happiness wherever he goes ; is 
one of the kindettphearted of persons : p. 157. c 6. 10. I ' 40. 41. 
MoRxmATK, has some benevolent feeling, yet too little to prompt to much 
■IMenial ; does good only when he can without cost : p. 158. c. 12. 20 
%XALL, feels little kindness or sympathy ; is almost deaf to the cries of 
^ktatm\ haid-hfltrted, selfish, dec : p. 159. c. 8. 14. 15. 26. 42. 
Yrrt Small, is destitute of all humanity and sympathy : p. 159. c 34. 
ffECIEB m. Ssxi-Irtsllsctual Skntimeitts. By creating a taste 
Ik Ihe arts, improvementB, polite literature, the refinements and elegancies 
4 Bfe» Ice., these fecolties greatly augment human happiness, and adorn 
^ddento hnroan nature : p. 48. 159. c 2. Large in c. 6. 1 1. 18. 
^ $. CONSrauCTIVENESS. Mechanical dexterity and ingenuity ; 
j0ift«^MUy to use tools, build, invent, emphy machinery, ifc. 
i^Ii^ss,^ some, yet no great, relish for, and tact in, using tools. 
^^ "f . mechanical ingenuity, yet no great natural talent or desirs 
/^S, tfungs; witfa practice, will do well ; without it, little : p. 16S. 
/V^ fSSHf^L^**^' dexterity iiv using tools, execulm? inm&», 
Zj^^r«ttaM. woikmff mschiaerv, Ac. ; loves them : P. V(\\. c \» 



TiBT 1^9 *■!. s 1 -if.-'-^n. :.'<: >f :h* cr* ovler: a inieffeunts ; lorn it 
av wip" i: jw»»? .- : scr-w^ #xTr*?rdii!*rT skill in it : p. 162. c. 7. 19, 
ll'*?!!*^! "■■-^ n^zn rrt-zv. ~iv -.-^ loo^s quite well, yel dinliket 
iwrCbUjcb. xr ^'-i - z- c*: -t^ip* =:«.^-? :: i.-*. ihan nature : p. 163. c. 14. 
*"n »-.!. "^aztftf i.'i'i a i^sir^ _ lad !Hir.driiiiz ir. u^^iner tooU. &c. : p. 163 
V|"i? >^ »-.-.. ;js ^-r -••:•:>. iry-i: *itL.i •>r denre : p. 16-1. 
tl. ' ".riAlirV. — JiAT* ti-'-^: - '--''* f fiit^cy s A.'ir of perfeetiont 
T"p — ^: ••'• ' ; ^r"*— . r- :.-.—•.. :-.f 'w'-z'^::ful *n nature and wi, ^^ 
V- -5 1 . - ». ^i* *:«r>; si^w. "-i-:ci"" r. :•: er.ourh to influence him much. 
F : -, .. ra-« - - --'Etsc: :c iw i:iir. eirrr**: ?r.. Ac. vrithout i^ickly delicsOF 
ivn«p .•"•? c .■«>f'rT T-r -.;c £ *:T-..i ; -A^r.an.tn : n. 168. c. 6. 7. 42. 
l...i»5 -. : u I :-*^ ijza^-": vi-:c : £twi: love oi" roenx. elixjuence, fiction^ 
c"*>: *i" «. rv >rii«»f» :c rAT^n; l^.^: ±rr. : p. IHo. c. 11. 18. 41. 
^ ; I • L , I .- 1. .-rwE c*** r-LTrf :c» h::? errmiK-k iciasination ; expeiienoei 
"v-viT "J* -t" iLTc*. «cKaFr. nic-Tv cf ^Iicz. enthusiasm : p. 167. c.40. 
Vz-tf i^-s 1.^^ Kizs«. be: n-.'C ~:-2:r.. irra^ination : is rather plain u« 
*t-.T«j6^v'c-. -rra:: -tfrs.. fcriur*. Av. : i:*i:kes poetry, finery. &c. : p. 168. 42 
S>« , . .. acs.* :u:iCf. i-oroewv *«d_-*'j3u?c:. deticacy or" feeling. &c. : p. 169 
^ » » " ^1 . . •-, * .v^«c'r->f .f" 12* r/ii ::>■< aserihec to this faculty : p. 169 
■* 5'. r' ".^ "'\ — / iTv.rri-v.'w ■/' i"""^': jVv .- fu:! me emotions exciter 
.'. ■ . . ■ '^ I.- r-'j*!,. " -^- •.■^.•..-. •.- ?pflf».-rfi"rf iVi nature or art, 

Ky n . •■ i. A':->.'C'r<?s» re: z«.-c :.- & *rva: 'iearee. experiences this feeling 
F'. .■..-'■«• * •--»fcc:-.^oerc sof=e* well, ye: eoc remarkably so. 
1 *t*Ts. !».■•?: r"* irc *rx»r» Trajca'am Kcuery. thunder, lightning, tern* 
-x-si, « **; .-r.-jK^xt. A J.- ?xc«v-Kiziy ; laecce, enjoys travelling: p. 249. 
^11' * -^ .- ^. -^ X ?tfeM8cca:e *i=»,irw rf the wild and romantick; feeli 
Jw >4. :h -o; i-Rcc«.v» w^Lsc c\x::e=plaEiQc die grand or awful in na- 
.'xix ."jsrf*-*^ xii-?i-«. r'.>t.-lr« casancts. lowerine mountains, peab of 
i>at*:».T ito%>c« c£ ij*:::,zz. ^xx:i3iot:ocs of the elements, the starry 
,'x^.^.M, ,y j«,vct. A.-.. r» ^*^. c. l\. 40. 41. 

Vj- 5m.&T«. ::^- *Nr>r. liocri aoc a: ail vivid, emotions of this kind. 
^^ **•*- "^^ '« ^J» -'^Xa.^-,. iiice««» litiSe ia nature to awaken this feeling 
rt ; IV":* <riON. — r'>w.«>:>5 >r.iJ a^tJiVy t.^ take pattsm, imitat' 
\* VI fc*t. ,rt',« *.v=«>. r« r;x^ h:ue to iesrfve or excite notic<* 
* . '•-. »•-• .v^T!, .-vK-uw 4oaie. be: rot well.: cannot mimick.' p. 171 
lj^<. ^** A jr>r*: rcvcwntrT aal aSttitr •« &-?▼. take pattern firon 
^»wr». A* *>« Se «^ j^^oe^ jtc. : &k^ b«t one shoving ; gesticuktei 
WK* . ^>MC«Nf» ami »cc» oct weU .- p, 170. o. 41. 
^**^ 1^"* ""^^ aaaiacl. w: o«t. and copv almost any thing; d» 
•rtWiK wtef aMv\k««Mk A.K.. t.> the li^ry lifc: has a theatrical taate aiH 
■-'^^: ««&.Htt «fM«ak« wtt^;:t ^cwurine: p^ 171. c. 11. 40. 

'SiriJ?*^ »i=t*.-i ai %:i : can copy, draw, take pattern, Aj, 
.r ^TJT^'^ ^.r «««*««- nrtate» anecdote. Ac pooriv : p. 171. 
\J"**™**«^Jw» t«> cv>f y. draw, do after others, Ac. : p. 172 

iVMinNri ^SLS^***^ *"'* ipuia» oc copy any thing: p. 172. 
y^^\I^^^^'r*^^''=^ cwv<p/ian of the absurd anm 

tZ£2^^^T'^^'*<' ^-^,V:,/ine dhpasition and abiUty. 

^" ■_? J' TT'i ""^ w4i»he* fiin. tnit cannot make much. 

""y ^^gwt Mttl ft^rHng ; m*kea and lelishes jokes well : r 17&. 

. • Tto^T^ ^STc^^JT******" **" ** Indicroua ; makes a gieet 
"* ■**,'»*5^ wt V» "^^ ^QQd\ is quick at repartee ; amika 
••■Wi %ftr%!e*r V. T>.c,^\ \% 
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Vsmi Lab««, is quick and apt at tumuig every thing into ridie&lv , 
durows off constant sallies of wit ; is too facetious, jocose, 6cc. : p. 1 76. c 6. 
MoDSRATE, has some witty ideas, yet lacks quickness in conceiving, 
and tact in expressing them, is generally quite sober : p. 176. c 26. 
Small, makes little fun ; is slow to perceive, and still slower to tun 
jokes; seldom laughs; thinks it wrong to do so: p. 177. 
Vsmr Small, has few if any witty ideas or conceptions: p. 177. 

GCSNUS III* hrTSLLscTUAL Faculties. These have to do with the 
physical and the metaphysical world ; with things in general, and their 
quaiUieSt relations, &c, ; with the world and its contents : p. 49. 177. c % 
AvKKAfix OR Full, has sufficient intellect to get «long in the world, 
yet not enough to render him eminent for talents : c 10. 15. 21. 27. 
Labor, is poansaed of sufficient natural talent and power of intoUeel 
Co enable him to take a high intellectual stand among men, yet their 
direction depends upon other causes : c. 18. 

VsBT Lauos, is by nature . a truly great man ; posseases the highest 
order of natural talents ; is capable of lising to pre-eminence .• c. 5. 6. 
7. 11.40.41. * 

MoBXRAis OB Small, shows little talent , lacks sense : c 8. 14. 20. 42. 

HPECIES I. The Ssirsss ; tensation, si^ht, hearings taste, smell 178 

SPECIES n. — Orssrtiho aitd Kkowiho Facultixs. These bring 
mmn into direct intercourse with the physical world ; observe facts of 
all kinds, that is, the conditions, qualities, phenomena, and physical 
raUtions of material things : rolleot and treasure up information ; create 
the desire to see and know things, dec : p. 50. 183. c 2. 
Atxragx or Bull, possesses fidr perceptive powers : c 6. 10. 11. 21. 
Labgx, with advantages, knows a great deal about matters and things 
in general ; is very quick of observation and perception ; has a practicaL 
niBtterKif-fiict, common sense tact and talent ; can show off to excellent 
adTantage ; appear to know all that he really does, and perhaps more 
IB capable of becoming an excellent scholar, or of acquiring and retaining 
knowledge with great fiudlity. and attending to the details of business 
and has a decidedly prae^tco/ intellect: p. 50. c 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 25. 
VxRT Labgx, vs pre-eminent for the qualities just described ; seizes as 
if by intuition upon the properties, conditions, fitness or unfitness, value, 
te^ of tilings; has wonderful powers of observation and ability to 
•equiie knowledge ; has a natural taste and talent for examining and 
coUeeting statistics, studying natural science, ditc : p. 53. c 5. 7. 12. 40. 
MoBRBATR OB Small, is rather slow of observation and perception , 
omnot show to be what he is; acquires knowledge with difficulty, 
k sknr in learning and doing things off-hand, dec : p. 53. 

ttk ts. Ibbitidualitt. — Observing and individuaUzins power ana 
4uttartf curiosity to see and know / disposition to specify, personify 
Atrbjuir, has some, yet no great, cariosity, and desire to see things. 
Pull, Das iair observing powers, and desire to see things : p. 185. c 6. 21 
Labbr, has a great desire to know, investigate, examine, experience^ 
Ac ; Is a great observer of men and Uiings ; quick of perception ; sees 
wiuiA is tnuMpiringb what should be done, dec: p. 184. c 8. 10. 1 1. 14. 25. 
ViBT Lijaex, hsM an insatiable desire to see and know every thin^; 
OMkmos^tmary observing powers; is eager to witness vvr^ \^s&\ 
I fk. Itt. c 5 r. 12. /A lA 22 St. 40. il. 42. 

4f 
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RfsBUUTi, b rtther deficient, yet not palpably so, in dtmemog p«w» 
and desira ; not sufficiently specifidL : p. 185. 
Smaix, is slow to see things ; attends little to particulars : p. ISt. 
Vert Sxali., sees scarcely any thing; regards things in the gross : p. IW 

tti. O. FORM. — Cognizance and rtcoUedwn of shape, or ctrnfiguraHan 
ATsmAGS, recollects forms, frees, dec, quite well, but not Tery well. 
Pui.1., recognises persons, countenances, &c., well : p. 188. c 9. 19, 
liAKOK, notices, and for a long time remembers, the faces, countenanoea 
forms, looks, dec, of persons, beasts, things, &c, once seen ; knows b^ 
sight many whom he may be unable to name : p. 187. c. 6. 18. 40. 26 
VsKT LAaes, never forgets the countenance, form, dec, of persons and 
things seen ; easily learns to read and spell correctly; reads And sees thingi 
it a great distance ; has excellent eyesight: p. 188. c 5. 7. 13. 17. 23. 39. 
MoDsaATK, must see persons several times before he can recollect theip *, 
«:imetimes doubts whether he has seen certain persons : p. 189. 
Small oa Vsar Small, has a miserable memory of persons, look% 
^'hape, dtc ; foils to recognise even tbone he sees often : p. 189. 

tvi SIZE. — Cognizance and knowledge of relative magnitude^ Mk, A^ 
\.TsitAGa, measures bulk with tolerable, but not great, accuracy : c.21. 87 
KvLL, can measure ordinary and fomiliar distances well, yet shows nc 
Hfflarkable natural talent in it : p. 191. c 6. 8. 9. 10. 14. 18. 
I^ABOK, has an excellent eye for measuring proportion, size, height 
•ngica, perpendiculars, &c; quickly detects disproportiaos in tiiem 
K 190. c U. 19. 25. 42. 

VsKT LAaea, detects disproportion, and judges of sixe, with wonderfa 
accuracy, by intuition, and as well wiihout as with instruments ; camio 
endure inaccuracy : p. 191. c 6. 7. 12. 13. 15. 16. 17. 40. 
MoDsaATs, is rather deficient in measuring by the eye ; with practice 
may do tolerably well in short, but foiU in long, distances : p. 191. 
Small, judges of relative axe, dec, verr maccurately : p. 191. c 28. 29 




Atkkasb, bkluioes himKlf tolenblr well in ordhMiy caws, vet has d 

cnwt natural talent in thk mpect : 'c 31. «7. 

F^?t.^ keep* hi« centre of gtavity weU, bat ventores Irttle : p. 194. 

ri^'^aat, "!.• u'*'' *" n»n»w phce; hoH a *eady hand; thiol 

weU . p. 193, c 16. 17. 85. 26. 40. 41. 

Mon«„/^'S!l^* IT" * •'"»<J"<W extent : p. 194. c 7. 13. 1 

»* «^COLmro P^i!i:i' ""'*? '^ "'* ''«g»'» largeVp. 196. c« 

«»w. tLT.',^,"^ "*~" "»»- »«*« ^ • 
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tHiu, seldom observes the coloar of one's hair, eyes, dress, ^cc.; can 
not describe them by what they wear, or compare colouis apart ; hardly 
diatingaishes the primary colours by candlelight, much less shades: p. 197 
Vkbt Small, can tell white from black, but do little more: p. 197. c 1 
99. 2& ORDER. System ,- physical arrangement : a place for things 
AysiiftE, appreciates order, yet not enough to keep it : c 9. 10. 27 
FuLi, likes order ; takes much pains to keep thiiigs arranged : p. 
liiKGE, has a place for things, and things in their places ; can find, 
ui the dark, what he alone uses ; is systematick ; annoyed by 
p. 199. c. 6. 11. 15. 19.40.41. 
VstT Labos, is very precise and particular to have every little thing w 
its place ; literally tormented by disorder ; is festidious : p. 199. c. 5. 7 
MooiiATs, likes, but does not keep order ; allows coiifusion : p. 201. 
S>Aii OB Vert Small, is nearly destitute of order and system : p. 201 
». 29. CALCULATION.— /n/iAihwJocrccp/MW of the relations ofnum 
^t ability to reckon figures in the head ; numerical eomptUaiion, 
Atirask, by practice and rules, may reckon figures quite well : c 10. 
Feu, aided by rules and practice, may excel in reckoning figures, ana 
^ well iu his head, but not without them : p. 204. ell. 27. 
Labse, can add, subtract, divide, dec, in his head, with fkcilitf and 
^<>nectnes8 ; become a rapid, correct accountant ; delights and excels in 
vithmetick: p. 202. c 5. 13. 15. 19. 

'ur Laboe, has an intuitive faculty, to a wonderful extent, of reckoning 
^^ complicated sums of figures in his head ; delights in it: p. 203. c 7 
MoouuTB, does sums in his head rather slowly and inaccurately : p. 204. 
Shall, is dull and incorrect in adding, dividing, &c ; dislikies it : p. 205. 
^IRT SxALL, can hardly count, m^ich less go finrther : p. 205. c 2S. 29. 
'1. 37. LOCALITY. Cognizance and recollection of relative position, IooIk 
^geogrtrphy of places, ^c; desire to travel, see the world, 4*^..' p. 205. 
ArxBAeB, has a nir, though not excellent, recollection of places : c 27 
Full, remembers places well, yet is liable to lose himself in a city or 
htett ; ordinarily shows no deficiency ; seldom lo^es himself : p. 207. c. 8. 
Labob, recollects distinctly the looks of places, where he saw things. 
dec. ; seldom loses himself, even in the dark ; has a strong desire tc 
tnvel, see places, dec : p. 205. c. 20. 25. 26. 

VsBT Labgb, never forgets the looks, location, or geography of an| 
place, or hardfy thing, he has ever seen ; is even passionately fond of 
travelling, scenery, geography, dec : p. 206. c. 5. 7. 12. 13. 16. 17.40. 
Modbratb, recollects places rather poorly ; sometimes gets lost : p. 207 
Small om Vxbt Small, has little geographical or local knowledge o 
reeollection ; seldom observes where he goes, or finds his way back : p. 208 
Q'ECIES ni. Sbmi-fsbceftite Faculties. These have to do witk 
action or phenomena^ and their conditions, and deal them out to tLi 
reasoning faculties : p. 50. 209. Large in c. 5. 7. 17 ; small in 6. 25 
IS. 30. EVENTUALITY. — RecoUeetion of actions, phenomena, occur 
rentes, what has taken place, circumstantial and historical faets : p. 209 
AybbAgb, has neither a good nor bad memory of occurrences, &c; c 8 
Pull, recollects leading events, and interesting particulars, and has t 
good memory of occurrences, yet forgets less important details: p. 212 
Labge, has a clear and retentive memory of historical facts, geiveT«\ w«<n% 
what he has seen, heturd, read, <fec even in detail: p. 2\Q. c. ^A^,\% 
Vmmw LAuat., nevei forgetf* any occurrence, even thnugVi \l \ft \xVB^% 
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liM a craving thirst for infbrmatioT> and expenmen , literally devotir 
books, newspapers, &c. ; commands an astonishing amount of inform* 
tion; p.211. c 12. 13. 14.20. 

Mo DEBATE, recollects generals, not details ; is rather forgetful p. 212. g. A* 
Small, has a treacherous, confused memory of occurrences : p. 213. 
YsRT Small, forgets almost every thing, generals as well as particoUuns. 

tt. 31. TIME. — Cognizance and recollection of suceessiont the lapse of 
Hme, daiesy how knig ago things occurred, <fc. •• p. 214. 
Atebaoe, notices and remembers dates, times, &c., some, but not welL 
Pull, recollects abouty but not precisely, when things occurred : p. 216 
Large, tells dates, appointments, ages, time of day, d:c, w^ : p. 216. 
VsBT liAHeE, remembers, with wonderful accuracy, the ti'me of occnr- 
rences ; is always punctual ; tells the time, day, &c., by intuiticm : p. 816. 
Moderate, has rather a poor idea of dates, ihe time wherif dec, : p. 216. 
Small, can seldom tell when things took place ; is not punctual : p. 217 
Vert Small, is liable to forget even his agCt much more other things 

•♦. 32. TUNE. — Tone ; sense of melody and musical harmony ; ability 
to team tunes and detect chord and diteord by ear ; propensity to sing 
Average, likes music ; with practice may perform tolerably well. 
Full, can learn tunes by ear well, yet needs help from notes : p. 220. 
Laroe, easily catches tunes, and learns to sing and play ou instraiDMita 
by rote ; delights greatly in singing ; has a correct musical ear : p. 218 
Vert Large, learns tunes by hearing them sung once or twice ; is 
literally enchanted by good musick ; shows intuitive skill, and spends 
much time, in making it; sings from the heart j and with melting pathos . 
p. 219. c 12. 

Moderate, aided by \^tes and practice, may sing, yet it will be inech» 
nically ; lacks that soul and feeling which reaches the heart : p. 220. 
Small, learns to sing or play tunes either by note or rote with great 
difficulty; sings mechanically, and without emotion or eflfect: p. 221. 
Vert Small, can hardly discern one tune or note from another : p<^2x 

S6. 33. LANGUAGE. Potver of expressing ideas, feelings, it^ by 
means of words, attaching meaning to signs, 4"C. / verbal mewni ys 
desire and ability to talk: p. 222. 

Average, can communicate his ideas tolerably well, yet finds aomt 
difficulty ; uses common words ; can write better than speak. 
Pull, commands a fair share of words, yet uses familiar expiesrions 
IS neither fluent nor the reverse; when excited, expresses himoelf freely 
yet not copiously : p. 227. c. 6. 

Large, is a free, easy, ready, fluent talker and speaker ; uses good Ian 
guage ; commits easily ; seldom hesitates for words : p. 224. c. 6. 7. 20 
Vert Large, has by nature astonishing command of words, comous 
ness and eloquence of expression, and verbal memory ; quotes witi 
ease ; IS an incessant talker ; has too many words : p. 226. c 1 1. 40. 4' 

•n^"^"*^^*-*^ w.*^®^*^*^ ^^'^ '^ords ; employs too few ; may wrUe well 
Mm De a critical linguist, but cannot be an easy, fluent speaker : p. 228 

h««,>«fo-®"'^u^^.^®'^ "^^^^^^^ *n<* ^o«e common-place ; in speaking 
Vi^ T ft ' '^ *'*"*'* ^" expression ; commito slowly r p. 228. 

GENUS IV^^'b*'* ^'^'y remember or use words at all, or read: p. 229 
hevond fZL *5^^^*^<^tite or Reasowiwg Intellect. This lookt 
their eauZli^^^^^^f^^ ^^ ^^^"^ phenomena, and invesbgatsf 
^ses. aostract relaUona. analo«Ms, *tca3lprititipV«^ %lc.x >^av%^ 
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; ascertains and applies natural laws; contrives; invents, Ac ; p. 239. 
LAmes OR Vert Largk, with perceptive intellect less, gives great depth 
without brilliancy of talent ; shows to be less than he is ; holds out well. 

k* 85. CAUSALITY. — Cognizance of the relations of cause and effect i 
ability to apply them, or to adapt means to ends i power of reasoning 
drawing inferences fivm premises^ discovering first principles, ifc 
\tsiiage, has some, but no great, ability to plan and reason : c 10. 
*'uix, adapts means to ends well ; has an active desire to ascortaiv 
caoses, yet not a deep, original, cause-discovering and applying mind ; 
p. 236. c 21. 27. 

LAmeSt plans well ; can think clearly and closely ; is always inquiiing 
into the why and the wherefore— the causes and explanation of things* 
always gives and requires the reason / has by nature excellent judgmenl^ 
good ideas, a strong mind, dec. : p. 233. c 5. 18. 19. 41. 
Vkkt Largs, is endowed with a deep, strong, original, comprehensiv* 
mind, powerful reasoning faculties, great vigour and energy of thought, 
firsl-fate judgment, and a gigantick intellect : p. 236. c 6. 7. 1 1. 40. 41 
MoDS&ATS, is Mther slow of comprehension ; deficient in adapting meani 
to ends; has not good ideas or judgment: p. 237. c. 8. 12. 13. 15. 16 
Smaxl, has a weak, imbecile mind ; cannot contrive or think : p. 238L 
c 14. 20. 25. 26. 

VxBT Small, little idea of causation : is a natural fool : p. 238. c 28. 29. 
t7. 34. COMPARISON. — Perception of analogies, resemblances, differ* 
mees ; wbility to compare, illustrate, criticise, classify, generalize, 4rc, 
Atbrage, perceives striking analogies ; illustrates tolerably well : c. 8. 21 
FVll, ilustrates, discriminates, dtc., well, but not remarkably so : p. 243 
Labgi, has a happy talent for comparing, illustrating, criticising, arguing 
from sinujar cases, diBcriminating between what is and is not analogous, 
or in point, ciassiiying phenomena, and thereby ascertaining their laws^ 
&G. : p. 241. c 7. 12. 13. 15. 18. 19. 41. 

VnT Large, is endowed with an extraordinary amount of critical acu- 
men ; analjTticsl, comparing, and illustrating power : p. 243. c 5. 6. 40. 4.. 
MoDXRATE, may discern obvious similarities, yet overlooks others : p. 244. 
Small or Vert Small, is almost destitute of this powen p. 244. c 28. 29 
Having made numerous observations upon the following organs, and 
especially upon suavitiveness, the author considers them as highly pro- 
JiMe, but not as ascertained. (See pp. 248-9.) He therefore places 
!faem before the tribunal of factSf and awaits its decision, meanwhile 
nunmoning the phrenological world as witnesses. They were first 
pointed out by L. N. Fowler, brother of the author. 

a SUAVITiyENESS. Ability to render one's self agreeable; pleasant 

fMSS. 

Ayeraoe or Full, ndther excels nor is deficient in this respect 
Largs or Vert Large, readily wins confidence and affection, even of 
enemies ; can say and do hard things without creating difficulty ; obtain 
&vours; get along well; so say and do things that they take: p.. 248 
Moderate or Small, is deficient in the ))Ower just described. 
D. This fiicolty is as yet without a name. One with this organ 
Laxge or Vert Large, perceives, as if by intuition, the charjeier and 
moiives of men from their physiognomy, conversation, &c. ; \b iQB^<dcrofK 
•n«l seldom deceived; ncUurallt/ unrFerstands human nature : ^,^^1 . \^ 
%TK on Sh4 ll, Reldom tumpecta others : is easWy imtKMe^ w^ms 
^ bnmBn i;;,tnn ../»/;» /y . ,/r>r.«. not kiiOVi well how lo luki* vif^i *- *^ '^- 
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IBCENT DISCOVERIES IN PHRENOLOGY, BY MEANS OF 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

I openly avow my belief in Animal Magnetism ; first, becaoM 
1 have seen so many facts and experiments that I hiow \i 
to be TRUE, but mainly because tlie discoveries and improve- 
MBNTs made in Phrenology by means of it, deserve the candid 
consideration of every student of Phrenology, as well as every 
lover of science. For many years, my practice in examining 
heads, satisfied me of two things ; first, that there was consi- 
derable unappropriated space between the organs, and, on this 
account, the organs are not wholly surrounded by those dotted 
'ines which form their boundaries ; (see cut on page 54 of the 
Practical Phrenology ;) the open spaces showing portions of 
the head unappropriated. That cut was made in 1836, so 
that I discovered these open spaces between the organs, even 
«t that early date. Secondly, I had also still further observed 
^at portions allotted to many of the single organs, often con> 
tained a distinct protuberance at one part of them, but a de- 
pression at the other ; and, in my private classes, have often 
'hown the upper portion of Self-Esteem, next to Firmness, 
to be deficient, while the lower portion contained a marked 
protuberance ; and so of Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and 
"everal other organs. These observations prepared my own 
oiind for new discoveries in regard to the organs ; and, no 
sooner had an application of Animal Magnetism been made to 
Phrenology,* than I eagerly embraced it, not only to test the 
Tuth of magnetism in regard to the organs that were fully es- 
tablished, but also, when satisfied on this point, to see which 
of the doubtful organs stood being tested by magnetism, as 
well as whether new ones could be discovered. Accordingly, 
the Rev. Le Roy Sunderland, Dr. Sherwood, and myself, in- 
•titated a series of Phreno-Magnetic experiments, — a sum- 
mary of that portion of the results which relates to PhrenolO'^ 

* In 1837, 1 remarked to Dr. Underbill, in Cleveland, Ohio, that it 
Animal Magnetism were true, it might be applied to the Phrenological 
jffgUM ; anil, nothing but an excessive professional practice, prevented 
€Xj doiDflr it then. In May last, before any such application had been 
IMde, men my brother magnetised Miss Gleason, in Boston, I urged 
Ulll to magnetise the orsans. News of the death of his wife received 

aiiM morning, and his preparing to come to New York tint d^f 

pffiiveBted hie doing it 
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ry, 18 given. I have, in this connexion, room to give but ^ 
ttmmaru nurtly ; but, in a series of articles on this subjeci) 
in the Pnrenologiral Journal, I shall give these results infu/^' 
Notliin^ has ever interested nie more than these experiment^* 
and I felt that I could not put another edition of this work t ^ 
press, though it was stereotyped, without giving at least a st/rr"^' 
niary of them.* I will just add, that I have examined hnC^' 
•Ireds, pn>bably thousands, of heads, since these discoveries 
were made, with the view of seeing whether examinatioi^' » 
made by means of them, coincided with the characters, and 

nd they (/o witliout the least perceptible variation. Th 
/(suits, then, are: 

1. Each of the internal organs, such, as the heart, lungs 
stomach, liver, <S:c. Sic, has an organ in the head, which i 
large, small, healthy, or disordered, &c., according to the con 
tlition of the orscan in the body. These organs are situated 
' ehind the ears^ and bear the same relation to the iBtemal or- 
gmns, that Amativeness does to the genital. Their preciie 
position, however, I have not so fuUy ascertained as is de- 
sirable. 

9. All, or nearly all, the oldt organs, are found to be i 
Crotfii, or famiii/ of organs ; each analogous to the old one, 
but ditferiug tViHU each other in their shades of function. 
Thu.«t, i\^mbativeness is found to be divided into Phyncat 
'Vimijfe, Ihiisatisfaction, and Besistance^ or a contrary 
spirit ; Philopn>sreniiivrness, into Parental-Love, Filial-Love 
«nd liOve of IVi;ii; and so of most of the other organs. 

3 The Uvation and function of all the old, or established 
organs, are fully contirmeil, not a single variation of impor- 
lam*e iv. either havinsj been observed. This will oertainljr 
prove hisjhly gratifying to ever}- l«ver of Phrendogj, and 
doe« immortal crtnlit to the minuteness and extent of the ob- 
•ervaiiouii of its tounders. Gall and Spurzheim. 

4» These exiHTiments have revealed the cause and instru- 
mtnts^ as well as the •• moihis operandP* of Physiognomy, 
«nd show hiHc ii is that the activity of each organ, imparts its 

* SkiHit^r oNderv^tivMisi ;ftiK) diA*overie:» hare been made bv Dr. Bn* 
oh«iM(i, wi l.ouHviUe, K\. Hv>w the re^uU^ of the two tally'together 
iMu^iiw to N» sks'tt, bwx «\K*h a ooin(>ftri*>n will tie at least miereatin^ 

T t MU('K\v xt t.4 (orm tVvr ih» want of a better, and mean by it tbi 
MIM atfMktty ^fHmMs\4J. Rv the twm mn^ ctfam. I maaa tlraw f» 
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peooliar expression to the face. Men have long luiowu that 
. all the. passions, such as anger, love, cunning, pride, decision, 
kindnesb, piety, fear, reflection, &>c,, were expressed in tlie 
countenance ; but no one has ever discovered the rationale of 
this, or shown how it was done. As all effects have their le- 
gitimate cimseSf and also their means^ through the instrumen- 
tality of which they are effected, these expressions must have 
both their cceuses and instruments of expression. These, we 
think, we have discovered. It appears, that every organ of 
the body and brain, 1i ''^ ''J'ljlu iinijfwf'i connexion with 
the face, or a place there lor^ife indication. For the want of 
abetter name, we will call these places* and connexions, the 
pales of the organs. Hence, when the organ is affected, that 
porticn of the face is drawn so as to cause the face to express 
the feeling or sentiment of the organ excited. This connex- 
ion existing between the organ and the pole, (for that is the 
term given to tlie termination of ihis connexion, while the 
term conductor is applied to the channel by which this .influ- 
ence passes from the organ to the face,) is the same as that 
between the head and the hand, or any other part of the body, 
by which the limbs, muscles, &c., involuntarily obey the 
command, and fulfll the desures, of the mind and will. Thus, 
the poles of Self-Esteem are between the mouth and nose, 
about an inch and a quarter apart, and about an inch below 
the outer portion of the nose. Hence its action produces that 
cnrl of the upper lip which expresses scorn, contempt, pride, 
and selfnsufficiency. 

The poles of Firmness, are about halt an inch apart, near 
he edge of the upper lip, and in the hollow between the nose 
and mouth. Hence, its action produces that compression of 
the npper lip which is said to* indicate decision of character; 
and hence, encouraging another to be Arm, is expressed by the 
faying, *• Now keep a stiff upper lip, " The expression, 
'< That man carries a stiflf upper lip,'' is also in harmony with 
Jiis supposed discovery. 

The poles of Mirthfulness, are just within and above the 
comers of the mouth, and hence its action, as when a joke is 
given and laughter excited, draws the mouth outward and up* 
ward. The poles of Approbativenoss are mosdy horizontal 
with the comers of the mouih, a little above them, and about 
a quarter of an inch towards the lower part of the ear. Hence 
H« artion producet a smile, feimilar to that of Mirthfulneaa^ aa 
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wluii a person is commended, ur does or says something Co 
elicit praise. Vain persons in their smiles say, ** Am I not 
smart ? Have I not said a witty thing ?'* 

Philoprogenitiveness has its poles in the upper lip, about 
half an inch from the comers of the mouth ; and hence, moth- 
ers give their most affectionate kisses to their babes out of the 
sides of their mouth, instead of the middle. The poles of 
Amativeness are in the upper lip, about three-fourths of av 
inch apart, just above its edge, and nearly half an inch each 
side of the middle of it ; while the poles of Adhesiveness are 
between the last two/nentioned. The poles of the reasoning 
organs are just below the edge of the lower lip, and those of 
the moral organs, still farther down, between the lower lip 
and chm. 

This harmonizes perfectly with the physiognomy of all 
great reasoners ; for, their under lip will be found to project 
and turn under, as it were, towards the teeth. Reasoners 
generally handle their under lip much, and whenever we 
think deeply, we naturally bite, or finger, or draw, or stick 
out the under lip. The coincidence between this discovery, 
or rather, between the position of these poles and that part of 
the face by which the fanctions of their organs are manifested, 
is most happy and striking; and it will soon lead to a correct 
system of Physiognomy. 

This brings us to the second point of interest connected 
with this portion of our subject, namely, that the poles of the 
organs are grouped in the face, much as the organs them- 
selves are grouped in the head; that is, the poles of those organs 
that are most likely to aid and accompany one another, are lo- 
cated near each other. Thus, it is a leading principle in Phre- 
nology, that the moral and reasoning faculties should co-ope- 
rate in directing and governing the actions of all the other fac- 
ulties, and in controlling nearly all the doings of life; and, in 
accordance with this principle, the poles of these organs are 
near neighbors, just as are the organs themselves. 

This same principle of polarity, applies equally to all the 
#OT^i of the body. Thus, the poles of the heart are in the 
chin, by exciting which the heart labors, and is raised to so 
Tiolent a state of action as to prevent the circulation of the 
Mood, and to all appearance, would cause death in a few 
Moonda. The poles of the lungs are in each cheek — just 
""^ the hectic flush appears in consumption. Hence, the 
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mflaHimation of the lungs excites these poles, producing (hat 
rosy redness of the cheeks which indicates and acconipanief 
lung-fever. In the name of philosophy, 1 ask, if this com 
cidence, does not indicate truth, and is not in harniony witr* 
nature ? And, heyond a douht, this discovery, if founded in 
truth, will soon be employed in the cure of consumptive com- 
plaints, lung fevers, asthma, &c. The poles of the stomach 
are found to join Alimentiveness on its inner side. This 
shows fiow it is, that the excitement of the stomach by hun- ' 
ger, disease, &e.j excites Alimentiveness, and through it Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, &c. ^c. In other words, it 
shows why hunger produces a desire to ecU, rather than to 
worship, or be kind — why the morbid and inflamed condition 
of the stomach, brought on by over-eating, (a disease called 
dyspepsy, liver-complaint, Sic,) produces a craving, insatiable 
appetite ; the inflammation of the stomach being felt at the 
poles adjoining Alimentiveness, and thereby exciting the organ, 
and creating a desire for food; and also lUhy and how hunger 
produces irritability, ill temper. Sic , rather than kindness, oi 
penitence, dtc. ; these poles, of the stomach being close by 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which partake of the ex- 
citement of the stomach thiough these poles. All the other 
organs of the body are found to have their poles in tlie face, 
and in all probability, when dormant, can be excited and cool- 
ed oflf when inflamed, merely by magnetizing their poles, oi 
by putting them to sleep. 

Let the reader not dismiss this subject with a sneer, 01 
treat it like a humbug, as Animal Magnetism has generally 
been treated ; for, it is not impossible, that on a careful exami- 
nation, he may find that he has been *' entertaining angels un- 
awares.*' It may be true ; and if so, good will certainly grow 
out of it. Phrenologists should be the last to 'dismiss any 
matter unexamined which appeals to experiment. 

In giving a summary account of the organs supposed to 
have been discovered, I shall define instead of describe, be- 
cause, in this way, the function of the organ can be presented 
in a manner much more clearly and succinctly than by de* 
nrribing them. Those about which the Author is -ess certain, 
will be marked widi a star; and, in relation to all of them, he 
begs leave to make this general remark, that, although he is 
certain of the truth of Animal Magnetism, and of the existence 
tnd Ineation of many new organs, yet his obsestN^^cvM^ Vvi% 
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not be<;n as extensive and various as could be wished, and 
therefore subject to revision. Still, unless his confidence 
amounted almost to a cerUunty, this subject would never have 
found its way, either into tlie columns ot* his Journal, or the 
pajjos of this Work. These discoveries have induced him to 
re-numlier all the organs, beginning- with the forehead, and to 
re-name most of the old ones ; the foimer, because such a 
coui:se reemed necessary, and the latter, in order to do away 
witli the mere technicalities of the science, and apply plain, 
English names which all understand, in place of those foreign 
names, with a scientific rather than a praetical termination, 
wliich Spunhoim, in his misguided zeal to elevate Phrenology 
to a rank among the sciences, unwisely gave them. I have 
long been desirous of making this change, and this aflbida sB 
i»vcrUent oDoortunitv to put it in piactice. 

NAMES, NTMBERS, AND LOCATION OF THE PHRENOLO. 

CICAL ORGANS. 

I iKpivirrALiTT — Ob*ervation, curio*iiv to uf tMngt^ the notiring 

faculty. 
) Ko w M — R«vo! loot ;o ;; c f th i ncs by t heir sh ap c . «. t' cc^ r.t enauces, .^r. 
J. I. iXuvAiiv — ThT*o vTCJin*- o?.e i. r exrrt»ir.c :dei«. cctih*^ od 

thi:\^. vUtUxi c»rru'.:;_v; A:>»i i :V.:rd. :Vr !v::-.cr.-bwr.r^- :izc;c«. 
4« 5^111: — ^^vx* - rxv«' Ar-iC 'udizi'.ir.: cf rniir".:fJ*:c. bi:'.k. prcrcr.icn, 

\ \Vku;kt — Vh^ km^^miWf riOTi.:y ; 3?rl.:i:i:- :f :i* Utvs oi 

?. v>iirK« — ^<>^t**r.; ; iTri:vc:r:^r.t : rv* .-^ i .-'..vri :. - :"- -js, arid :fc!vfc* 

in rhwr oIkv* 
S. NrT«»v.n-^AN;".*;T Ar*d v:.*-.v*:: .— . :,■■ «->Mr«;. 

II l\>vr Mfe?»».-*x :.'f»kw7^^' rhixjot — -" .— v.- •*: ■ * .*: : • .^* : :' irr ft 
tVf rirr-^vy^: \c :».-::":.■« 7iwf ■'"•'^ r.t.ri.v 

mi*:7y^« »'^;;v»'.ru:.- C*-'.*i "*.. :. ."<.. :■; ;.i* •: .tc ' * ••.■.■,~i:..i: . i*v 

t»i« MIC •iV^i'CwAr .'." ,-.:* : V .^arf :c .-in*" f-rvi e&c: 
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li PLAififiNG — ^Adapting means to ends ; contrivance , ]M»rcei¥ing tha 
ihortest, surest way to efiect purposes; the committee of wa}f 
and means. 

15. Locality — Two organs : recollecting places, and love of travclhtig 

16. TiMx — ^Recollecting token things occurred; kseping time in tHe 
head; the beat in music, dancing, &c. 

17. Tmrx — ^Disposition to sing ; catching tunes by rote, or by the ear 

18. MuucAii Harmony — Perception and love of the higher qualities 
of music. 

19 Wrr^Repartee, perceiving and manufacturing jokes, retorts, Atc«i 

arguing by ridicule. 
20. Laughter — Merriment ; Laughing easily , mueh^ and heartily. 
31 SuAYTTY — Politeness ; disposition to say and do things agreeably 
^ htrnooNOMY — ^Discernment of character ; reading the characteit 

of men from their countenances, conversation, 9lc, ; managing iQer. 
83. Flattery — ^Disposition to praise, compliment, commend, &c. 
M> KuTDNEs*— Disposition to do favors, oblige, serve, &c. ; active be 

QeYolence. 
^ Pmr — Sympathy for the distressed, commiseration. 
96. GiATTTUAE— Grateful for favors received; a thankful, grateful spirit 
^ DzrERENCE — Submission to superiors; homage, respect fiir agi 

and worth ; diffidence ; dependence on the great and learned. 
K ViKKRATioN — ^Devotion ; worship of a Supreme Being ; religiors 

awe. 
39. Fatth — ^Trust in t)ivine providence, and following its guidance. 
30. Cridumty — Belief in wonders, fish-stories, the strange, novel, &c 
^i iMiTATioir — ^Ability and disposition to copy, take pattern, draw ; 

imitate the ways of others ; ao after them ; sketch ; learn by oemg 

shown once, &c. 
33 Mimicry — Ability to mock, caricature, represent, personify, &c. 
^ Sadness — The lonely, sad, sorrowful, bad feeling, without cause " 
^ Taste— Refinement; elegance of manners and expression; neatness 
of person ; disgust of the coarse and vulgar ; sense of propriety ; 
gracefulness. 
^ Ideality — ^Imagination ; fancy ; conception of the beautiful ; the 
love of poetry, fiction, &c., and disposition to make them ; reverie. 

36 Cheerfuuvess — ^A contented, joyous, happy, cheerful feeling. 

37 Hope — ^ESxpectatior ; anticipation ; enterprise ; looking at the bright 

side of the prospect ; hoping against hope ; counting chickens be- 
fore they are hatched ; never letting well enough alone. 

JS ColrsciBNTioirsirEss — Justice; disposition to do right integrity, 
honesty ; fiurness ; sense of moral obligation ; 

3P Sense of obligation and duty towards Grod. 

ib ^iRMifEss — ^Decision; perseverence ; stability; unity of purpose 

il jei«f-Ebteem-^ Self-confidence; self-assurance; ambition to do 
and be somethinj; great, noted, and extraordinary ; aspiration after 
eminence; dignity. 

12 Self-Wh^l — Love of liberty ; disposition to rule one's self; insub 
ordination; unwilliness to serve or obey, or be under another; 
desire to be in business for our'Self; a^uming the responsibility 
of our own actions ; love of power ; a domineering spirit ; deter* 
mi nation to do as one pleases and have his own way in suite ol 
<nnaeqiienc«i 
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3. IlcGAmD Fom CHAKAcrxm, itanrtiiig, honor, ei tfi i H oi^ ft fDol 
nftme, &c. 

4. Love of Display, fashion, style, ettiqnette ; qilendbr of 6q|iiip- 
"*e, &c. 

5. Je ALouPT — ^Desire to be thb 9ole object of regird, eilection, pnJse, 
&c. ; spirit of rivalry, emulation, &c. ; desire to excel others; out 
C 5 all ; I * noticed, fee. 

46. FftunruL ve^p — This faculty makes the male sure ic besotting, and 
the female go her full time 

A. MoDEsTT — Ba^hfulnesA ; shame-facedne&s ; blushing easily. 

47. Co5TixniTY — Dwelling on and pouring over one thin^; tlie plod- 
ding, prosing, continuous disposition; patiejico in ezaminingt col- 
lating, comparing, &c 

48. PHYf^iOAL Pear— Carefulne^, caut'on as to dangers, loans, etc 

49. Moral Krar — Fear of the consequences of doing wrong, oflend* 
ing the Deity, &c. 

60 GuAmuEDiTEss, as to papers, expressions, &c. ; circumspection. 
fl Co3imrxATiiw — Partaerahip* disposition to unite in busineta. (*i 
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^ ^IomeT'Makihg — Trading ; dealing largely ; driving a big bmi i 
to Economy — Frugality*; saving money; contracting expenaet; 

hoarding; husbanding for the future. 
M. Ingenditt — ^Dexterity in using tools, making thin^, turning off 

work, makijg and working machinery, etc. ; building; slight of 

hand in all manual operations. 
^ Smell— Love of fragrant odors, and aversion to those that are dii 

agreeable. 
W liiiRST— Disposition to drink; love of the water. 
57 AppnTTE — Enjoyment of food ; hunger ; relish for food. 
B. Taste — Love of richly -flavored and highly-seasoned delicacies. 
36. SuBUMrnr — Love of the grand, sublime, and terrific in Datiif«f 

mountain scenery, cataracts, &c 
56. Retribution — Revenge; disposition topttnM or hayesati^aetiom 
99 Destructiveness — Disposrtion to break, destroy; cause pair 

hurt, teaze, tantalize, de&ce, &c. 
•0. AiTQER — Resentment; spirit; contention. 
61- RcsisTEifCE — Self-defence; self-protection; defence of figAls. 
^ Courage — Self-possession and coolness in penonal danger; intre- 
pidity; bravery; valor. 
63- TATTUirG— -Telling the faults of others ; when ungoverned, iilan- 

der, backbiting; evil-speaking; town-talk; gossip. 
64. Secbettve^tess — Management; artifice; keeping secrets; self- 
restraint; evasiveness; reserve. 
6S DnuKE — ^Aversion; diisatisfaction ; fault-finding; peevishness; 

grumbling. 
66- Love or Home — Attachment to the domicil of childhood and 

youth; love of the old homested — of** father's house," etc. ; desire 

to have a place of our own. 
67 Patriotism — Love of country, and a more recent habitation. 
6S Adhesiveitess — Friendship; love of company; attachment to 

friends; the companionable, social, cordial, wartn-hearted feeling 
m. LovB or Kkep-sakes — Of presents, remembraifces, etc. 
90. PARBTfTAi. Love — Attachment of parents to their own children 

desire to caress and pet them. 
71. FiUAi. LoTE — Love of children to their parents, or those who 

provide for, watch over, and advise them. 
73. UovmiBiAX. Love — Love of husbands and wives for each other. 

73. LoTX or PETs->Of horses, dogs, stock, etc., and desire to improve 
the breed ; the feeling of the shepherd. 

74. CAmsssiVG — ^Pure love between tne sexes; disposition to hug, kittf 
caresiy fondle, etc. 

75. Pktsicai« Love — Animal passion ; the sexual impulse, lost 

76. Love of LirE — Enjoyment of existence; tenacity of life. 

77. Dread ot Death— Shrinking fVom death and annihilation. (*) 

78 BrrrooxERY — Low, comical wit; clownish sport; revelry. 

79 Orgait that controls the motion of the limb? (*) 

80 Oroan or the Heart. 
SI. Oroait of Respiration, 
63. Oroait of Dii^estion. 

93. Org Air or Motion— The great center or common pole of all tlM 
mfuicUm deure api ability to ael, or be doing tome^Jkivii^ V?"^ 



PATHOLOGICAL FACTS * 

Whilst lecturing and practising phrenology in the city of New Yorkt 
Decembt'r %7, 1836, Dr. Howard, who then lived in Carmine street, 
Bailed on me, and stated that the evening before, he had been called in 
gTMt haste to visit a lady who was taken with a most violent pain in the 
kead, which was so severe as in fifteen minutes entirely to prostrate her, 
producing fainting. When brought to, she had forgotten the names 
of e>'PT}' person and thing around her, and almost entirely loet the use of 
words, not because she could not articulate them, but because she could 
not. remf tuber or think of them. She could not mention the name of her 
own husband or children, or any article she wanted, nor convey her ideas 
by woMs, yet understood all that was said to her, and possessed every 
olher kind'of memory unimpaired. ** And where was this pain located," 
I eagerly inquired. '* That is for t/ou to say," said he. " If phrenology 
is true, you ought to be able to telj where it is." ** Then it is located over 
her etfti'* said I. He replied. ** That is the place." The pain was seated 
then!»* only. In other words, her phrenological organ of language had 
become greatly diseased, and thefMuiti/ of language was the only men 
tal iK>wer that sutfored injury, all the others remaining unimpaired. 

Dr. MiHer. of Washington. District of Columbia, related to the author 
a similar case, which occurred in or near that city, accompanied by a 
pain in the same portion of the head, and there only. See also P. P. p. 18. 

Whilst examining pr\>fessionally the head of a lawyer. Attorney 
Qenera) of one of the New England states, observing an unusual 
and tevcrish heat in his forvhoad, and p^irticularly in the organs of 
the i>ertviHive faculti\V, 1 ol^servcd, " Sir, the brain in your forehead is 
highlv inrtamed ; you have U'^n studying or thinking too hard, or doing 
t%M> much business of some kind, and if you do not stop soon, you will be 
either a dead man or a crazy one." He started upon his feet as if elec- 
trilHH). exclaiming. " Who has been telling you about me !" '* No one, 
■ir.'* *' Hut Anno one hns Uxmi lolling you.** ** Upon my honour and 
my ct^nsiuenc«\ sir. 1 neither know you ncNr yuur occupation, nor oondi 
tii^i in life, m^r one :uni;le thing alv>ut you. except what I iaier from your 
phreuoUyioal devolopmcnts." said I, pointing out to him the pretematu- 
nd liMt (^' his forehead. He n^juested me to proceed, and at the clot» of 
the examination, siauxl that for several weeks he had been dreadfully 
»Mieie«l with ihe ukwI violent and intolerable pain in his forehead, parti- 
cularly ihe lower (H^rtion. and on that account, had requested mj attend- 
aiuv, that his nu'iuork. whii'h. up to that time, had been remarkably 
nrtentive. ha^l lail(^l him. and his intellei^tual faculties also sustained much 
injury, and that all (his was brvmght on at a scission of the Court in which 
his inlellectual |Hnvcrs were employrtl to iheir utmost stretch of exertion 
tf^v ai^^eral days and nijihts in su\x>!«»on. u^K^n very heavy cases, both for 
the stale ainl for individuals. He was $ixty years of age, had a powerful 
eiNistilulion, a nu>st active tcmivrament. and verv* Urfp perceptive lacul- 
tie*, which the inriamniation ha^l rendered r^Uer than the other portioni 
%vt* Ui« foieheutl. 

,\tWr staiuig this oUm of facts at a Icv'ture in Gaston. Maryland, Mr. 
J« Ui Hants rt'naik«\l that he now couid not help believing in phren(^ogy 
biK>iuiie he had ,'X('>T;Vt«vty its truth. He said that at one time, whilst 
MAif«i(fiv{i- t*»gniir\l in su(teniuemUug a givat amount And variety of buai- 

^ * tV. it TUm rh^fttrf sU«mKi W* rMul Ui c<knn«xion iK\\ti \Ym cVsm qX \R<k^(M^ 
Mff W'^g iiaii^ will W |««M«<i ssMttlHMa o* \ba tovai »nA «ovMA3aH» V^ ^Qi» 
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ududing building, he was repeatedly seized with i moet intann 
pun oyer his eyes, which was so poweifiil, that to obtain n lief he wooU 
have held his head still to have had it bored into, and that, wfaenefw 
this pain seised him, he forgot every thing, and wonld drop the sentence 
he was speaking, unable to think of a single word or thing until tbt 
pax>r>xysm abated. 

A Mr. C, of Boston, is subject to spells of violent pain in his forehead, 
and there only, (the seat of the intellectual organs,) which is accomp»> 
Died with an irrepressible desire to read, think, study, write, dec H« 
often sits up whoiis nights indulging this intellectual mania. Nothing 
bat sleep will relieve him, yet he is unw'Hing to seek rest because of the 
delight experienced in this exercise of mind, even though fully aware that 
he thereby aggravates the disease- 

At Caiiisle, in June, 1837, 1 pointed out this same preternatural heat. 
in the forehead of a student, who, entering his class t>oorly prepared, had 
overdone his intellectual organs. He had been compelled to suspend hia 
■todies on account of the pain in his forehead, and the morbid action of 
his intellectual powers. 

BysifTUALiTT. In April, 1837, Dr. Carpenter, of Pottsville, Penn 
sylvania, related to the writer the following. One of bis patients fell fix>m 
a horse, striking the centre of his forehead against the comer of a rock, 
on which portions of brain were found. I have seen the scar, and know 
&at it was eventiuiUty that was injured. As Dr. C. entered the room, 
the patient recognised nim, as he did each of his neighbours, but he had for- 
gotten every fad and event, and them only. He asked what was the 
matter, and as soon as he was told, forgot, and asked again. To use Dr. 
C.*8 expression, ** fifty times over he a^ed what was the matter, and as 
soon as he was told, forgot, and asked again." He forgot that his brother 
was coming that day from a distance to visit him, and that he was then 
on his way to meet him. Every event was to him as though it was not ; 
yet all his other mental powers remained unimpaired. When depletion 
was proposed, he objected, and assigned his reasons, showing that hia 
lessoning fiiculties were uninjured. After the brain had been re-sup- 
plied, he recovered, to a considerable extent, his memory of facts. This 
accident made him a believer in phrenology. 

Dr. Ramsey, of Bloonfield, Columbia county, Pennsylvania, reported 
the following case as having occurred in his practice: — About four yean 
since, a patient of his, by his horses becoming frightened, was dnven 
with great violence against a fence, the centre of his forehead striking 
against the comer of a rail. He recognised the Doctor as he entered, and 
asked him what all this fuss was about As soon as Dr. R. had told him, 
he forgot, and asked again and again, for twenty times in succession, and 
to this day he has not the slightest recollection of this most important 
event of his life, except the mere &ct that the horses were frightened. 

Another case anolagous to this, and afiecting eventuality was narrated 
to the author by the Rev. 8. G. Callahan, an Episcopal Clergyman and 
teacher of high intellectual and moral standing, in Laurel, Delaware. 
About twelve years ago, he was intimately acquainted with a Dr. Thomas 
Preeman, surgeon on board an English man-of-war, who, in an action 
with the Dutch, received a blow from a rope with a Vinol mV^'^Xiv^ 
sn|w in the scull in the centre ofhiB forehead, ^ Here,*' aa\d\i«, (^\iVi\)ua!k% 
^M^g0rap(mtb0m;^ofBvmituaUty,) <<pTodndssa<»LN\tVT«WBGfic9^ 
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a loM of memory of fads only, which caused his dismissal r/>j 
half |«y for life, whilst every other power remained unimpaired. Th»Mi 
if he went for wood, he was as likely to get any thing else, or nothing al 
ail, as what he went for. Being employed tr. construct a vat for colouring 
broad-cloths, he constructed every thing right, his causality and con- 
atructiveness remaining uninjured, but when he came to the chemical pro- 
cess of dyeing, with which he was as familiar as with his alphabet, he 
.ailed repeatedly, till they were compelled to employ another dyer, ^ bo 
pointed out the omissions which caused his failures. Although the doo 
lor was an excellent chemist, and understood every part of the operation, 
f et he would omit one thing in one experiment, and another in another, 
and thus spoil every attempt He could seldom succeed in any chemical 
experiment, though passionately fondof them, because of these omissioDs; 
and yet, said my informant, start him on a train of thought, and he rea- 
•cmed as clearly, aad logically, and powerfully as almost any one I ever 
oeard. Now observe, that the only organ injured was eventuality, and 
this was the only faculty impaired. 

Robt McFarland, a tavemkeeper, who, in 1837, lived in Carlisle, Penit 
sylvania, south of the Court-house, in consequence of a fall when abou* 
sixteen years old, had a deposition of watery matter which finally settled 
in the centre of his forehead, formuig a sack between the scull and skin, 
which remained there for several yearS; until it became very painful, at 
last intolerably so, compelling him to have the sack removed, and the 
decayed portion of the scull on which it had formed, scraped twice a-day 
for twenty days in succession, by which the disease was arrested. Before 
bis fall, his memory of circumstances, what he read, saw, Sec., was so 
excellent that he was often referred to. This kind of memory, and this 
o»i/y, was destroyed by the disease. On this account he called on me for 
an examination, but did not state his object, waiting to see if I would 
detect it On examining his forehead, I told him that his memory of faces 
waa among the best that I had ever seen, but that I observed a scar in the 
centre of his forehead, where memory of facts is located, and th^t ii' the 
wound which caused it affected the brain there, his memory of incidents, 
e very-day occurrences, what he read, and saw, and heard, &c, had been 
impaired. ** That's a fact,** said he. " If I see a man who called on me 
ten years ago, I know him instantly ; but if a customer wants any thing, 
and another calls for something else before I have waited on the first, I 
forget the first, and thus often give offence ; but I can*t help it And it*s 
of no use for me to read any thing; I forget it immediately.*' 

The intense pain caused by the dropsical deposit, shows an afifectiout 
lOiig continued and severe, of the brain beneath it, and the location of the 
aoar fixtw it on eventuality, which was the only faculty impaired. 

A Mr. Camp, of New Haven, Connecticut, by the bursting of a gun, 
bad the end of the barrel driven an inch or more into his organ of even- 
IIMUty, scattering the brain upon the stone wall against which he was 
Inning. Bv this accident, his memory of facts was so much impaired 
iMl lawyer Btoddard said he was frequently compelled, on this account, 
lo aua|)eiid or give up hla suits. I have often seen the scar, and also been 
• witness to his miserably defective memory of facts, appointments, &c 

Mr. Alex. Nathan Dalby, potter, Wilmington, Delaware, is another exam* 

fh ofilw injury ofthe organ, and with it, of the fiusulty of eventuality, caused 

jfifff'^^^ « boTM, and airiUng hia{<nfiheid\)Li9oii%#AiM^aud Dr. D.. 
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Tirirx. Dr. Miller, of Washington, District of Colnmbia, reports iim 
following in vol. I. No. 1, p. 24, of the American Phrenological Journal. 
A lad was kicked by a horse, " the point of the shoe striking hiro undef 
the left superciliary ridge, outeir angle, fracturing the.orbitar plate, and 
fMt:ing the spicula of bone upwards and outwards, on the dura-matei^ 
which was wounded by them.'' As th ; wound was three-fourths oi an 
inch deep, and penetrated the head in the direction of tune, reaching the 
borders of that organ, but not penetrating it, it would of course highfy 
inflame it, which would produce a disposition to sing. This result fol- 
lowed. When the boy came to, he began to sing, and sang most when 
the wound was most inflamed. Both before and afler this occurrence, he 
had never been kiiown to sing, but now, lying apparently at the point of 
death, he would break out singing songs, and, to use his mother's exprse- 
■ioD, ** did nothing but sing." On account of his singing propensity. Dr. 
M. eent for Dr. Sewall, the anti-phrenologist, and Dr. Lovell, then Pre4" 
dent of the Washington Phrenological Society, who reminded Dr. 8. that 
this case went to prove phrenology, and yet, p. 67, of Dr. S.'s attack 
CD phrenology, he says no cases analogous to the above have ever been 
known to occur. His memory of 8uch facts must be rather short 

A similar case occurred about 19 years ago, at Young's factory, oo 
die Brandywine, five miles above Wilmington, Del., and was reported 
by Dr. Jacques, of W., attending physician. An Irishman, named Robert 
Hunter, having charged a ro^:k with a blast which did not ignite, swore 
that he would make her ge ofi^ at the same time jamming his iron crow 
hai down among the '^ .^der. It struck fire, and blew up, but did cot 
split the rock. The c:jwhei was sent no one knows where, both hands 
were torn ofi*, and tb: charge, coming up in a body, struck his head along 
the superciliary ridge, cutting a furrow in the scull, and carrying away 
portions of the dura-mater and brain. It took its course along the bor- 
ders of tune, but did not disorganize it From his friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
White, at wbose houue he boarded and died, I learned its precise location, 
VB. aleng ^ht superciliary ridge^ externally of it It also carried away 
a portion oK the superorbitar plate, and terminated near mirthfuhiess. 

In fifteen minutes after he was taken to the house of Mr. W., " he fell 
a> singmg songn," and continued singing almost without interruption till 
his d<Mith, which occurred nine days after. I took down from the lips of 
^rs. W. the following description of his singing pro|>ensity. " He sung 
the whole time after he was blown up till he died. He did not stop one 
hour, put it all together. Mr. W. b^an to read the Bible to him, bat 
he broke out singing and stopped him. He was very musical, much 
more so than when he was of himselC I thought this very strange. It 
was not a quarter of an hour after he was brought in before he began to 
■Dg. He sung all the time till he died, and stopped only when some 
one w«it in to see him, and then began again directly. His principal 
■ong was ^ Erin go bragh," and he sung it with a better tune than I ever 
beard it iking before or since. It beat all how musical his voice was. 
He sung very loud; and seemed to take a great deal of pleasure in it** 
Dr. Jacques observed that what struck him most forcibly was to hear him 
eing witfi so much feeling, and pathos, and eoitasy. Several others bore 
their teitimooj to the same point 

O. ConJM, p. 416, of his jaige work, dewribeB a miniVttr csaa, «xv^ ^du^ 
kmrnksan FhrmoJogieMi Joamal, VoL L p. %^ idH anofO^ lOtfi ^^9^ 
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PREFACE. 



To Americanize nrhatever in science and the arts, is capable of 
improving or adorning the mind, or of otherwise benefiting mankit id, 
is no'tess the duty, than it would prove the glory, of everv Americaa 
fitizen. Americans have had the genius and the moral courage to 
•point out to the woild the landmarks of civil libertv, and the tmo 
wm and principles of free government^ and, also, the highroad to 
national prosperity by improving and promoting agriculture, com- 
merce, and the arts ; but, with a deep sense of humility and abase- 
ment, it must be acknowledged, thac hitherto they have rendered to 
foreign literature and foreign science, a far more degrading homage 
and submission than that demanded of our forefathers by politiod 
tyrants at the period of our Revolution. We have nobly burst the 
^nds of despotick rule, and raised a proud beacon of liberty and in- 
dependence whose light has penetrated and illumined the remciest 
comers of the earth; and yet, it cannot be denied, that we have too 
S^erally been content to receive our literary and our scientifick sap- 
pUes by foreign importations — that we have too lonff degraded onr- 
Belves by tamely suomittins to the diUvm of transatlantlck wrilers, 
and by servilely copying their works ; or, in other words, that oor 
H^raiy and scientinck iependence has brought a blush upon our po- 
itical indepentUnce. 

In nothing has this spirit of literary servility been more strikingly 
BSDifested t^an in the works of our countrymen upon the science of 
Phrenology. Hitherto, no American worK has appeared upon thif 
•^%ct, stamped with originalitv of thought, or presenting new an^> 
'Onsprehensive views, or even imbodying, to any considerable ex- 
•JQi, facts produced by the soil and climate of equal rights ; but ever}* 
*'ng phrenological m this country, has been either a reprint, or a 
•"bstantial copy, of some foreign work. 

^hy this dearth of talent in American authorship upon Phrenok** 
8y' Is it because foreign writers have exhausted the subject ; or be* 
^SQSf it is an exotick plant which no man of genius and learning 
^Bres to touch 1 or because we have not among us, minds sufficiently 
pN in logical and critical acumen, to grapple with the subject, and 
lo imbody and analyze the enormous mass of facts presented by the 
Peculiar condition of the country in which we live 1 Surely, if the 
^ins of science ever demanded an advocate— if ever nature held 
^'Jher hand, and invited her worshipper to sit down by her side and 
^w her picture, here the votary of the one and the amateur of the 
*oer have inducements and allurements to step forth, which were 
"C'^er before proffered to mortal genius. In this land of plenty and 
*W rights, conscious of its liberty to exercise any and all of itt 

G*ers, the human mind marches forth unfettered and free. Hero 
man nature displays itself in all its varying hues of light and 
J*>de. Here, Uien, if anywhere, we might expect lo tind,TiO\ (90^ 
^rettetf varieij, bat, mJco, the ^reatoat extremes, uC ckaxiAXstiM 
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an aeeoiBp8iiied vsh coirespnoding phre&ologiaLl devek^MMBtti 
#"*'*»f ihoK vbo hare be co me idcBtified vlch the American soil, 
ve fiail '4*ve tic 'Jie fire Tmrieunof tlie hvnuui race, namely, tkt 
An^lo-AskencaD. \he Aboriroal A m c ricai i, and the African : be- 
tides an innuirerable makunde c^ cTenr other naiiuo, kinaredi 
lOBgne. and people, who are erenr daT landing npon oar proUfick 
ihores : a:>d. in shon, here ve hare all the matenab necessary Ibff 
fkm miHi exteBsire. and iniocsting, and instructive phrenological ob- 
■■■■iitai and czperiBent& Since, ihen, the grand basis of tba 
nhfenolocieal system has been laid by Dr& Gall and Sporzhainii im 
•be Old World, does it not behoove some American genins lo step 
fanrard and lay hold of these ample materials thosplaced by Prart- 
dea^ within bis reach, and complete this bfamifcl stmctaie, and 
thereby identify ihe American name with a monomcBt which is des- 
tined to become ibe admiration of iJl fdtnre agesi 

Phrenology, ii is true, is ycc in its in&ncy ; and its warmest advo» 
fltttes do not <lenr, that, for years, it must totter along in its leading 
strings. Th^ do not expect, that, like the birth oT Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, a science of so vast importance can spring at 
snee into perfect form and maturity. They do not imagine, that, in 
dbe freshness of its tender yooth, it can possess all the strength, and 
"ngoor, and compactness of manhood. Thev are not tmaware, that 
eentnries have rolled op their rich floods o€ discovery to aid in rear- 
ing to its present growth, the science of axtroaomy ; and they belicTa 
that the fertilizing efforu of other centuries will be required to pa»> 
feet it: and they are sensible, too, that the same is tme of botany, ehyaa- 
istry, medicine, and, indeed, of all other sciences. Hence, they arn 
aot so anreasonabie as lo suppose, that two or three intellects, howerer 
gigantick, are capable of discovering and perfecting so comprebeD- 
^ve ani profound a science as that of Phrenology; but they do be- 
lieve, that Phrenology b a noble and thriving plant^a germ of <rM» 
Kteuce, which has aireadjr taken deep root, and which requires noth- 
ing more than the fostering care or men of genius and learning tn 
increase it to a stately tree, whose branches will wave over all nar 
^'?SS» "ii ^^^^ ^^^^ ^iM gladden the hearts of all people. 

Of all the subjects in philosophy, that which pertains to the mmd 
of man, is undoubtedly the most mteresting and important. E7ery 
diRcovenr, therefore, in this imperfectly-expTored region-^very fresh 
ray of light ca.st upon this clouded tract, should be hailed with jot 
by every votary of science and by every friend of man. This volumf 
aJiHt^^^'^^^:>^*^/!!f^^^ ^ invaluable writings of Drs. Gall and 
5?^5fi!?'i ^^^ P^ ^^' ^™*«. ^or does It profess to be whottf original: 
Sf Phrl^i^ ""^^iSl ^« ^»«w»y>i»iw^ni impingements in ihe Mience 
£. thu A niK^L ^^^^ ?^"**5' ,"^»'y '^ presenting many new and 
2™!i^ "^ " conceive) useful views upon the suWect : in bringing 

Z^A'^J^^lZl^'^Ji^S^'A^^^^^^ obserVati\,ns and?? 




•r^wifl L t^!i?^T y^*"!, ^^ ««^«^1 improvements, ho«^ 
SKSe^^^K ™3r imdenrtood by giving a^'deliniie, nJiinaii 



Tbe pnsBDt work, thea, dilfers finom all othen upon Um atBM «ib» 
iKt, in the foUowiog important paKienlars: 

1. In order to obtain a clear aad distinct idea of tha eliaraetfli 
and analysis of the primaiy mental Realties, the smdent in Phr^ 
noloey reouires, not only that the pheaomena produced by then, 
sJuHUcI be aewribed, bat that those great prinoi^Mes in nature, in ae- 
cordance wiih which these various faculties are constituted, and to 
which thej adapt the human mind, should also be presented and ex- 
plained; lOT, without a knowledge of these natural laws, he could 
gain but a very umierfeet idea of the nature and functions of tbe 
Beatal faculties. The fiMsulty of Weight, for example, has to do 
with those great principles of weight, or grarity to which all material 
^ecCs are sobsenrient; Causality takes cognisance of the abstract 
principles of cause and effect, upon which, as far as we can uercaive, 
the whole natural and moral government of Qod proceeds ; Compari- 
son is adapted to those laws of analogy which enter into the whole 
system of things; and so of the rest. The omission of a more dis- 
tmct refisreace to these fundamental laws, the Authors consider as a 
radical defect in other phrenological works, which defect they have 
attempted to supply. 

3. The organs were discovered when developed in exe^M, which 
nas led many to an almost exclusive observation of their extr§m€ de- 
velopments to the neglect of the medium and morj common mani- 
festation of the faculties, as displayed in the ordinary transadions of 
life. In applyin|^ the pnncipies of tbe science, tbe authors have al- 
wavs practised giving the proporti&naU size of all the various or^^ans, 
and or describing character as deduced from the combined manifest- 
ations of the faculties in their various degrees of strength : and thus 
they have been enaUed, in this work, to describe the phenomena pro- 
duced by the faculties in aU their various degrees of development. 

3. By perusing what is said of the manitestations of the various 
(acuities in our best works upon Phrenology, the reader will find it 
extremely difficult to form any distinct notions of the actions and 
feeUnp which these faculties would produce in their ordinary, daily 
outniMstationa. This marked deficiency the Authors have attempted 
to supply by dwelling chiefly upon the incidents which result from the 
most common operations of the faculties, and by directing the atten- 
tion of the reader mainly to the precise pkenowtena produced by 
them. 

4. Hitherto phrenologists have described the organs, not only when 
developed in excess, but. also, (which is a still s^reater defect,) as they 
manifest themselves when acting singly ana alone — a thing that 
scarcely ever takes place : and hence the very vague and imperfect 
knowledge of the science acquired by those who have pervsed all 
our most able ^ orks upon the subject. The most important point to 
be understood in Phrenolog]^, is a knowledge of the modifications 
firodooed liy the combined action of the several organs; and the prin* 
cipal merits of this work are believed to rest upon this point, namely, 
the Authors have presented several thousarul cdnhijuUions of the facul- 
ties, and described their accompanying manifestations and phenome- 
na, which have not been noticed by any other writers. 

5. Extensive observation, and long experience in applving the 
nciplcs of Phrenology to the living subject, have sati^ea V\a 



ihefi, that, if a ecmWocliDii a/ifte tnith and imporun^^ 



b crer to be farced k>ine Qfw a the minds of men, h will be, not so 
much by reasoning upon ihe subject, as by a ftacttcal appliaUUn wf 
te frindpUs, What do the common people, or even scientifick men, 
care about the arguments adduced in support of any new subject or 
science? Before they will believe in it, or even listen to it, ibey most 
see its truth praeticiihf demonstrated. Indeed, the world will never 
believe, either in any new mechanical invention or improvement, or 
in any proposed discovery, however reasonable or nsefnl it may be, 
Witil they see it for3r and fairly tested by actual experiment. In theif 
[^renological er^^eriments in describing character, the Authors set* 
nom fail to convince nearly all who witness them, both of the trutk 
cf the fx!ience and of its practical utility; and, by gaining converts, 
it gains advocates, students, and admirers, becomes knaitmf and its 
Oiefniness is thus disseminated. The importrnce of this manual as 
a practical treatise, may be inferred from the fact^ tjKtt it will enable 
any individual, by having the relative size of hiifphrenological or- 

?:ans correctly marked upon the Chart which ac^mpanies it, to reaJ 
rom the difierent pages of the book to which the Chart will refer 
him, a most beautiful and accurate analysis of his awn mind — a cor- 
ect delineation of his own character and talents, and a perfect clas- 
sification of all his mental operations, and thus enaUe hiin to jiidg« 
zperimentally of the truth of the science. 

€1. The moral and tkeologieml bearing of the science is one of the 
nost important points connected with it, and is {nresented in the 
atter part of this work, and discussed in such a manner, it is be- 
•ieved, as to wipe out the di^praceiul stigma heretofore cast upon 
Phrenology by branding it as a science whose doctrines lead to inft< 
lelity, fatalism, and so forth. The Authors tmst that they have en- 
tirely scraped of from it this moral funpiis^ and clearly ^own, that, 
so far from i^n being a legitimate shoot springing naturally from the 
phrenological stock, it is a vile and baneful ezotick, wholly <^gen- 
aered in the mi^ds of immoral, misguided, or designing^ mdk : and 
thus, by clearing the skirts of Phrenology from every thing inspare, 
anti-christian, oit unholy, they trust they have rendered an accept- 
able senrice both to the cause of science and of pare montity and 
troe reiigt'od. • 

The r»eat haste in which thid volume has necessarilr bee?* pre- 
ipnred fur the press, is the only rearonabie apology which the Antnoa 
^.▼e to uder for its numerous defects; and even* this, it mir* be eoih» 

Md, t' « •« hackneyed than weigkkf. 
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GENERAL REMARKS IN PROOF OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Pbrbnolooy professes to point out a connexion between 
ijcitain manifestations of the mind^ and particular conditions 
and developments of the brain. It asserts, for example, that 
the feeling of benevolence or kindness, is always manifested 
and indicated by means of, and in proportion to, a given por- 
tion of the brain; (see cuts;) and that the same is true ol 
eaiUiousness or circumspection, of love, hatred, and reason, 
and of all the other mental faculties and feelings ; and, vice 
versa, that the relative developments and various conditions 
of given portions of the brain, manifest and indicate the 
character and talents of individuals ; so that the one can be 
always ascertained by an observance of the other. 

Phrenology also claims to be a new and complete system 
of intellectual and moral philosophy, and professes to devel- 
op and illustrate the fundamental principles of human nature 
^-principW which are inseparably connected with man's im- 
provement and happiness, and which embrace every thing 
pertaining to him as a physical, moral, and intellectual be- 
ing. It rests for support, m part, upon the truth of the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

I. The brain is the organ of the mind, or that corporeal 
instrument which the mind employs in the exercise of 
thought and feeling. This proposition is established by the 
following arguments. . 

First, How impossible soever it may be for us to compre- 
hend the connexi&n between mind and matter, it is, neverthe- 
less, indisputably true, that we have no knowledge of the 
operations of the mind, except through the medium of ita 
jukpsical organ, the body. This fact admits of xVve mo^ msl* 
^e proof; hut, without proof, it must be obvioum U> «s«r) 
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who rederts ai all— obvious chat we know nothing of nund, 
in this lire, as a stparate eniiitf, or a thing that acts indepen- 
itfnily ot'iis organick apparatus. 

^e'cofi<i. Since the body is the instnunent of the mind, 31 
follows, that :he mind must act upon the physical wori^ 
eitner direc:lv :aroii£:h the ichoU bodv. or bv means of some 
particuiar ;:•. TiVt ofiL But ir would be absurd to suppose 
that the mind employs the tehoie body as iu coqx>real organ; 
lor i: 13 well kuo\^~n. that the various parts of the human 
trarae. \riui the exception of the brain.* such as the limbs 
the luncs. :he heart, the liver, the stomach, the viscera, <&c.. 
are ezc^msici^y occupied, each in performing its particuJai 
class or functions. Hence it may be inferred, analogically 
that some r^: r:i«r»;*ti r ro^don of the bodv is allotted to the 
exercise of the n^iiciJ functions — a class of functions im* 
mer.sely more i:npo:uiit than ail those which CeJI to the lot ol 
the w!iole body b^^ides: and inasmuch as all the other parts 
of t.ie Kviv are kr.own :o be employed in the performance ol 
the other :unc: :o:iSw i: follows, :hat the brain must be devoted 
to the performance of the ij%t-'ilici!ia! functions. 

Tii''^^ Ai.ouier and. perhaps, stronger evidence that th« 
bram :s the or^ri:^ of the mind, may be derived from its im- 
[H>rtar.: «cvj;k -« in the human frame, and the extreme deli- 
cacy of its xvoncerral *;rfc :;&••?, Look at its commanding 
position, in the supericur and crowning ponion of this ma- 
w<(SK:k siructvtre caV.ec man ! See the matchless skill of th# 
IXvme Arvbittv: displayed in protecting, from external in- 
jury, this e\v;;iisi:ely-\vn>u£^h: instrument : first, by the seuU 
tk^ ett'spm: A" ano wonderfully shaped, and so judiciously di 
Tid«d mto its x-arious Irontal, lateral, and occipital portions • 
iiid al! thetw" ^^ inp:nnously and so strongly joined togethei 
ky their nf«»cvti\-e ^.'if-r^? And in order still farther to 
KNii^hen this bulw*ark of the intellect we find the scul] 
•Ain divid^Ni into its external and internal tables ; and theM 
MW« supported and united by an Intenening, spongy sub- 
ifeinc«'caUed Mfit^ which r^ncers it less liable to oe crackeO 
«r bl«bm This ossifiok ball is also strengthened by Vhs 
mip M akin ; and this, airain, is both protected and adorned 
wr a ihwk c\>at of flowing hair. But, when we take a view 
tf iK*' i^ilrri^^-of this "dome of thought," this "palace d 
,lki» »>«U" and survey its beautiful chambeis, so superbly 
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Ifawd WAh tLe dwra ma^er— when we look at the pia maUtt 
which enTelops the brain, and at the ingenious contrivance 
of that secreting membrane, the tunica arachiundea, placed 
between .he dura and the pia mater to lubricate and softei 
both — ^when we examine the partition Kralls of these cham 
bers, formed by the falciform process of the dura mater, and 
the connecting fibres of the two hemispheres of the brain, 
styled the corptts callosum — when we scrutinize the cinen- 
tioas substance of which the brain itself is composed, and 
notice the beautiful convolutions in which it is deposited— 
when we observe that this organ is the grand centre of aU 
the most delicate and intricate machinery of the human frame, 
the finale of the spinal marrow, and of the whole nervous 
system, and, moreover, the recipient of, at least, one-third of 
the yital fiood propelled by the heart — when we look at all 
this, the conviction is forced home upon us, that the Great 
Architect would not be likely to malce such a display of wis- 
dom and skill in the formation, location, and protection of the 
brain, unless, in doing so, he had some important end in 
new — ^unless,. in short, he designed the brain to perform the 
mt-xtal fbnctions. 

Fottrtk It has been iiilly proved by anatomical demonstra- 
tiona, that the nerves of feeling, seeing, hearing, smelling, 
Ibc, have their origin in the brain, and even .compose a por- 
tion of that organ ; and the functions of these nerves, consti- 
tote a portion of the inteUtctuai operations. Now, since a 
portion of the mental functions, is performed by a part of the 
brain, it is a logical induction to infer, that the remaining 
mental operations are performed by the remaining portiom 
ci the brain : and, without first snowing by what organ or 
organs the other intellectual' phenomena are performed, no 
can logically call in question this induction. 

Fiftk. An inflammation of the brain produces a derange- 
of the mental feculties ; and its debility causes mental 
weidcneaa, and sometimes even imbecility ; but no such efiects 
are produced by the inflammation or debility of any other 
portion of the body. A suspension of the action of the brain 
by pressure, or other causes, produces a suspension of the 
eedon of the fnind, while the animal functions continue to 
operato. The destruction or injury of even a portion of the 
brain* (when it reaches an organ on both sides of the head,) 
eaoaea a derangement of some of the mental feculties ; but 
Hm Hiufcilalioii of any other part of the body, au'iKt^^ eiMik 
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iimhies. (See second argument undei this propcisition.) It 
is likewise admitted, that the functions of love, hatred, rea- 
son, &c., are intellectual functions, differing in their nature 
and qualities iio lers than those of seeing and hearing. Ii| 
then, the econonjy of nature require*, that the mental opera 
tions of seeing a id hearing, should be performed by differ 
ent faculties, wh\ should not the same economy also demand, 
that the mental c-peraticns of loving, hating, reasoning, &c. 
should also be performed by as many different faculties? 
The mind, therefore, consists of as many different facullitt^ 
or primary powers, as it performs different classes of func- 
tions. 

Second. The mind is capable of doing sever cU things oi 
ike same time— of seeing and loving a friend, of reasoning 
and feeling upon a subject, of talking, vi^alking, looking, 
thinking, hearing, &c., and all simultaneously; which could 
not possibly be done by a single faculty. According to the 
theory of Dr. Thomas Brown,* the mind is but a single 
fiiculty o\ power, and all the various mental operations are 
the product of this single faculty in different states, or modes 
^faction : — seeing, for example, is the mind, or, what is the 
same thing, the man, in a state of seeing ; hating, the mind, 
or the man, in a state of hating; reasoning, the man in a 
state of reasoning, &c. If this is so, how can the same 
mind, or, what is equivalent, the same man, be in two or 
more different states at the same instant ? How can an in- 
dividual, at one and the same time, be wholly engrossed in 
Meeing his friend and in loving him? How can a speaker 
eany on, simultaneoiisly, a train of thought and a process 
of feeling ? or how can he reason better when excited than 
when not excited ?• If this theory were true, while looking 
at a wound we could not feel its pain, but, with perfect ease, 
we might relieve its pain by simply looking at the wound, 
•r at any other object, or by engaging the mind in the exer- 
cise of any other function ; for, inasmuch as it would be im- 
fomible for us both to see and feel at the same time, the 
aatant we should begin to look, or think, or do any thing 
Ab^ we shoula cease to feel. But since we ca7i see the per- 
/taatinff needle whilst we feel its smart; can see our friend 
whilst loving him ; can be, at the same instant, both devising 
■id «ieciiting ; can be walking, and talking, and seeing, and 

jnHoMpllr of tiM Hwumi VML 
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feeliog, and reasoning, dtc. simultaneously, and as tlMiff 
require each the exercise of the mind, it follows, that iheso 
various classes of functions, and, by a parity of reasoning, that 
aU the diflferent classes of mental functions, are performed 
by as many different faculties^ several of whicli c n be in 
snnultaneous action. 

I'he supporters of Dr. Brown's theory, maintain, indeed 
that the mind can perform but one class of functions at a 
time ; but this can easily be shown to be incorrect ; for, il 
this position were true, the moment one should begin to 
walk, which requires the exercise of the mind, and all the 
time he is engaged in walking, he must necessarily ceaao to 
perform any and ail other functions ; and so of seeing, hear- 
mg, feeling, &c. Suppose, for example, an orator is deeply 
engaged in addressing an audience : according to this uie- 
**y, he must be engaged one moment in thinking, the next, 
m feeling, the next, in looking at his audience, the next, id 
gesticulation, and so on through the whole round of mental 
operations which it is necessary for him to perfono, before 
he can recommence the circuit of the various functions en- 
tering into the delivery of his discourse ; but, it is evident* 
that he may be, at one ana the same time, beholding his av- 
dience, gesticulating, and pouring forth a powerful current 
of thought commingled with deep emotion ; or, in othei 
words, at one and the same time, exercising all the various 
fiusulties necessary to the performance of his oratorical 
effort 

But, say the supporters of this theory, in such instances, 
the mind does not perform several classes of functions at the 
same time, but its transition from one class to another, is sc 
rapid as not to be observable. Let us look at this argument 
It cannot be denied, that an organ which performs any pot* 
lion of a class of functions, always performs the whole of 
that class— that, for example, the organ of vision does ail 
the seemg, and that no seeing can be effected without its 
agency and action ; that no digestion can be performed with- 
out the action of the stomach ; that no sensation can take 
place except by the instrumentality of the nerves of feelinir: 
no motion except by the muscles, and so on ; and that thii 
principle holds good throughout all the operations of nature: 
Md hence u follows that the action of the brain, (which hat 
b^ nroved to be the organ of the mind,) is just as nece» 
Mrv in erfty, as m mn^ operation of the mind ; and, eons» 
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foaiUy. thai there can be no operation of the mind without 
% corresponding action of the brcUn : and, moreover, that a 
4ktMge in the operations of the mind, must necessarily pro- 
duce a change in the action of the brain. If, then, the mind 
sirere a single faculty, and, consequently, the brain a single 
organ, their united transition from one class of functions to 
another, could be no more rapid or instantaneous than that of 
•he eye, the finger, or any other corporeal organ, and, of 
course, not so instantaneous as not to be observable ; and, ii 
not observable, (which all will admit.) it cannot exist : and, 
therefore^ the mind cannot be a n7»^/« faculty. But according 
to the principle, that the mind consists of a plurality of facul- 
tiea, anjf, or even aU^ .of these faculties may be in simultane- 
ous and harmonious action — a principle as remarkable for 
beauty and consistency, as. the old theory is for deformity 
and absurdity. 

T!*hird, The diversity of human character and talents, 
proves the plurality of the mental faculties. If the mind 
were a single faculty, all minds must be exactly alike in 
their nature, their qualities, and their modes of action, and 
could differ only in their strength and activity ; which is 
by no means the case : but, if difi^rent minds possess the 
various Acuities in different degrees of development, they 
must, like the primary colours mingled in various propor- 
tions, differ accordingly ; which is the fact. If the mind 
were a single faculty, it could work just as well in one har- 
ness as in another — could perform all classes of mental op- 
erations with equal fticility and success; and every man 
could succeed equally well in any and in every pursuit— 
equally well as a poet, a painter, a musician, a logician, an 
orator, a mathematician, a linguist, a mechanick, a naturalist, 
a divine, and, in short, in every calling, and in every department 
of literature and science. Partial genius, or a taste and tal- 
ent for doing particular things, striking instances of which 
firequeutly occur, could not then exist ; but all meti would be 
squally capable of succeeding equally well in any thing and 
in every thing. This, however, the experience of almost 
every individual, even from the very cradle, proves to be erro- 
neous. Those who are idiots in some things, are often re- 
markably gifted in other things ; which proves that such, 
and, b/ a parity of reasoning, that all mankind, possess dif- 
fkretii mental faculties, and in various cegrees of strengU! 
•fid Activity. 
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Fouich, AccoTding* to the principle, that the mirxi 
of several faculties, it is evident that, in a given time, it can 
perform, not only a greater immber, but also, a greater van* 
eiy, o[ operations, wiiich would render it proportionally the 
more perfect and useful. In order to show the torce of this 
argument, let us suppose that the bodi/ were so constitute<l 
as to be incapable of performing more than one class ol 
functions at a time, so that, whilst performing the function oi 
respiration, for example, it would be incapable of exercisinj^ 
any other function — whilst executing the function of seeing 
that of hearing, of feeling, of digestion, and of every thing 
else, must cease. How infinitely inferiour must such a ma 
chine be, to the magnificent structure* which we now pos 
sess — a structure capable of proceeding, in the most easy 
and elegant manner, in the simultaneous performance oi 
many widely difiTerent classes of functions I As, in the op> 
erations of the body, scarcely any thing important is ever 
effected which does not require the cooperation of several, 
different organs, so is it with respect to the operations of the 
mind, for we rarely meet with any of its products that do not 
evince the combined efforts of several: of its faculties. If 
we look into an author, for example, we can seldom proceed 
fJEir without meeting with a thought that displays the com- 
bined action of reason, wit, fancy, and so forth. 

Fifth. That the mind consists of a plurality of faculties, 
may be proved, in the fifth place, by a reference to the men- 
tal exercise of memory, by which we are to understand, a 
reminiscence of the operations of the mind. It has been 
shown, that, if the mind were a single faculty, its operation 
would be just as powerful in all classes of functions, as in 
any class. In this case, it could not only remember, judge, in- 
rent, construct, copy, &c., with equal success, but its memory 
would be just as strong when exercised upon one class of 
fects, as when upon any other class; and, consequently, 
every one would be able to remember every class of facts 
with equal ease and tenacity. But this is seldom, if ever, 
the case. Almost every individual is a living witness to th» 
opposite state of things . in proof of which, it is necessary 
only to appeal to observation and experience. Most persont 
find it as easy to remember some things, as it is difficult tc 
remember others : they often find that their associates rec 
ollect what they forget, and forget what they remembei 
ft ia both natural and easy for some persons to remembei 
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fiices, but to forget names ; whilst others forget faces, out 
collect names. The same holds true of size, weight, col- 
ours, dates, tunes, places, incidents, &c. Hence, there are 
manif kinds of memory ; hut this could not be the case if the 
mind were a single faculty : therefore, if we admit — what, 
indeed, the phenomena of memory compel us to admit — that 
there are many kinds of memory, we must also admit, that 
there are, at least, as me^ ly separate intellectual faculties, as 
there are sorts of memory : ergo, the mind consists of a 
plurality of faculties. 

Sixth. A plurality of the mental faculties, is also estab- 
lished by the phenomena of dreaming. If the mind were a 
unity, it would act or repose, be asleep or awake, as a whole ; 
that is, one portion of it could not be awake and active, 
whilst the remainder slept ; and, consequently, all its phe- 
nomena, so &r as produced at all, would be in perfect har- 
mony with each other. But this would entirely preclude 
the phenomena of dreaming ; or, at least, that kind of dream- 
ing so very common, in which numerous vivid emotions, 
such as joy, grief, terrour, fear, affection, &c. arise, succeed 
one another, and depart, without the control of the reason- 
ing faculties. These phenomena, however, perfectly har- 
monize with the doctrine of a plurality of Acuities, some of 
which, being awake and excited to action by some stimulus 
which does not affect the other faculties, present those dis- 
.irdered 'ideas and feelings which constitute a dream, whilst 
the repose of the others, permits this disordered action. 

Seventh. Partial insanity, or monomania, is utterly at va- 
riance with the idea that the mind is a single faculty, em- 
ploying in its operations but a single organ. A derange- 
ment of the mind can be caused only by a derangement of 
the brain. Now, if all classes of the -mental functions, were 
performed by a single organ, it is evident, that a derange- 
ment of this organ, would cause a corresponding and uni- 
form derangement of all the operations of the mind : 
whereas, cases of monomania, or a derangement that extends 
to only one or two classes of the mental operations, whilst 
all the other classes are performed with perfect sanity and 
propriety, very frequently occur. This, indeed, is the most 
common form in which derangement appears, many instances 
of which have fallen under the author's own observatioa 
We oflen meet with persons deranged in the malter o{ Iqn^ 
»r hatred, or on the subject of religion, or witVi x^y^V \a 
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propf uty, &c., whilst they are perfectly raticnal oo eveiy 
ether .tubject ; but, if one andihe same maulty exei:ci8ed tht 
various functions of love, and hatred, and religious feeling 
4tc., and, aiso, all the other mental iuuctions, it would be im 
possible for this single Acuity to be deranged in the perform- 
ance of these first-named functions, whilst it was perfectly 
sane in the exercise of all its other ifunctions : consequently 
it is impossible for the mind to consist of only a single &lc- 
iilty.* 

Eighth. The relief, and even refreshment, afforded to the 
mind by a change of thought, study, feeling, &c., furnish 
another evidence of a plurality of the mental faculties ; for 
if the mind were but a single faculty, this single faculty 
would have to perform all the mental operations, and, con- 
sequently, would be just as much exhausted and fatigued by 
its 'exercise in performing any one class of functions, as in 
any other class ; and, therefore, when fatigued by exercising 
one class of functions, it could, not only, not be relieved or 
refreshed, but would be still farther exhausted, by dropping 
that class, and taking up another. But what is the language 
of fads touching this subject? How is it that the mechan- 
ick, when fatigued by hard labour in his shop, experiences 
relief and refreshment by taking a smart walk to his meals ? 
Not, as has been intimated by some, by the mere rwcelt^ 
presented by the change, but, by giving rest to the fatigued 
organs, and by bringing into exercise another set of organs. 
What is here predicated of the physical phenomena, holds 
equally true when applied to the intellectual. 

The student, for example, when suffering great fatigue of 
mind from a long and continued pursuit of mathematicks, or 
metaphysicks, often turns to chymistry, history, the study of 
language, of geography, or, perhaps, a work of imagina- 
tion, with new vigour and fresh delight, although his &tigue 
of mind is too great any longer to continue the first study 
The fact that a change of subjects or studies, affords relie 
and refreshment to the mind, is too familiar to need farthei 
illustration ; and the inference to be drawn from it, is pei 
fectly obvious, namely, that this change which presents an 
other subject of study, calls into exercise another set of fa^ 
uUies. 



"For a Artber illuatntion of thU point, Me Ur. ▲. Oombe, »nd tin Dr. 
apoa Jnmmitf. 
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Thus it would appear, that the varioua arg^omeDts nnirr 
this aecond proposition, namely, that the mind perfonna iit- 
ferent classes of functions — that it is capable of performinf 
several classes of functions at the same time — that difiereol 
indiyiduals possess the various mental &culties in difierenl 
degrees of strength and power, constituting what is calletf 
partial genius — that the pctfection of the mind requires that 
It should be composed of many Acuities — that the phenom- 
ena of the various kinds of memory, could not t>e produced 
by a single faculty — that the phenomena of dreaming could 
not result from the operation of a single faculty — that partial 
insanity is inconsistent with the idea of but a single mental 
oower — and that the relief which the mind experiences by a 
change of subject, is owing to the exercise of another set of 
Acuities, one and all, clearly demonstrate the truth of the 
proposition, that the mind is a plurality of innate and inde- 
pendent Acuities, and that this is a fundamental and consti- 
tutional principle of the human mind. Many other argu> 
ments in proof of this position, might readily be adduced : 
but it is believed that the foregoing are abundantly sufficient. 

In the general argument in proof of the truth of phrenol- 
ogy, this proposition isall-imporkint.BXid even fundaw^enioL 
It 18, indeed, the test and touchsiOTie of the truth of the sci- 
ence. If this proposition should be disproved, phrenology 
would &11, *' like the baseless fabrick of a vision, and leave not 
a wreck behind ;" but if, in connexion with the preceding 
proposition, it be established, there can be no such thing as 
evading the inference, that phrenology t« true : and when 
we prove that phrenology is true, we sweep away, like spi- 
ders' webs, all the old and crude theories of mental philoso- 
phy, and, in their stead, establish, upon an immoveable basis, 
the beautiful and splendid superstructure of phrenological 
science. 

III. The BRAIN consists ofaswuMMfd^erent portions of 
ORGANS, as the mind does of faculties. Throughout all 
oature, different classes of functions are always performed 
oy different instruments ; and no single organ is known to 
perform more than one class of functions. It has already 
been stated, that the organs of seeing, hearing, sensation, 
ftc, have been proved each to perform its respective, intel- 
lectual function exclusively by xoi^ns iA 9i particular portion 
dF tho brain ; and Hence it followa analogically hat ali thu 
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§iker mental fiiculties mast also perform their funetiont by 
means of the olher portions of the brain. 

in support of this third proposition, innumerable facts ba^e 
heretofore been brought forward by 4)hrenologists, in addi- 
tion to which the author takes the liberty of presenting \ 
few of the many that have fallen under his own observatioiL 
' He once examined the head of a lady who was deranged 
in the matter of conscience, but perfectly sane in every othex 
respect. He found the organ of conscientiousness to be very 
large, and much heated, or much warmer than any other por- 
tion of the head. At the request of the author, other per- 
sons present who were disbelievers in phrenology, applied 
their hands to the head, and very readily perceiv^ and bore 
testimony to, the fact. 

While practising phrenology in Brattleborough, Vt, a 
lady callecl upon the author, stating that she laboured under 
a great difficulty in expressing her ideas. He remarked that 
her organ of language was large, and asked if it had al- 
ways been so. She replied, that, until she had an inflamma- 
tion of the brain, which was particularly severe about the 
eyei, (above which, this organ is located,) causing excruci- 
ating pain in those parts, she could talk with fluency ; but 
Mnce that time, she often hesitated for words in which to ex- 
press the most commonplace ideas. The organ of language 
being situated upon the superorbiter plate, its inflammation 
might easily be mistaken for an inflammation of the eyes. 

A little girl of Washington, D. C, received a fracture oJ 
the scull in the region in which the organ of tune is located 
Whilst confined with this wound, which had become irri 
fated, she experienced, what had never been manifested be* 
fore, a strong and involuntary propensity to sing. Thuff 
the phenomena of musick was produced by what, under or^ 
dinary circumstances, we should expect to prevent it, viz. a 
wound ; and the only solution of the case, seems entirely to 
turn upon the fact, that the inflammation was connected with 
the phrenological organ of tune. This case was stated to 
the author in 1 835, by Dr. Miller, at the house, and in the 
presence, of Dr. Sewall a distinguished physician and auti- 
phrenologist. 

Several cases of monomania, produced by wounds and in* 

flammation in the cerebellum, in which the feeling of ama 

titeness was deranged, have been related to the author. Oim 

^mf that of a gentleman in the west, who had to submit lo 
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the discipline of the straight-jacket, and who died the ninth 
day of the disease, reported to the author by a Mr. C. An- 
other case of the same kind, was reported by Dr. Miller of 
Baltimore, and another by Dr. Jackson of Boston ; which, 
together with the thousands of similar ones stated by Drs. 
Gall, Spurzheim, and others, all tend to confirm the truth of 
the proposition, that the brain consists of a plurality of or- 

The author saw a man in Hatfield, Mass., who possesses 
good talents, but who is deranged in the matter of love^ while 
he is sane in other respects. He is often complaining of a 
compressed sensation, and of a buzzing sound, exactly in 
that portion of the head in which the organ of adhesiveness 
is located. Many other cases in which the individuals were 
rational, but whose attachments had been interrupted, have 
faMen under the author's observation, and in all of which 
they complained of a soreness in the same place. In one of 
these instances, the Individual was unable to rest the back 
part of the head upon a pillow, and suffered so much frum 
the presence of pain as to call in a physician :* meanwhile 
the mental suffering, caused by the absence of the object of 
attachment, was almost insupportable. 

Did the proposed limits of this work permit, many more 
similar fects would be presented, but those given are deemed 
sufficiently numerous to prove a reciprocal connexion be- 
tween the diseased condition of certain portions of the brain, 
and a derangement of particular classes of the mental func 
tions. Here, then, we rest the argument. If the brain is a 
unity, a disease of any portion of it, must affect it as a whole , 
and, consequently, (on the supposition that the brain is the 
organ of the mind,) equally affect every function of the ' 
mind ; yet, since this is not only, not borne out by facts, but 
even in direct opposition to them, the only remaining con- 
clusion is, that, instead of the whole brain's bei^g employed 
by each, separate fkculty of the mind, one portion of it is 
employed by that faculty, for example, which performs the 
function of anger, another portion by that which exercises 
fear, and another by that which exercises reason, and so of 
all the other mental functions. The contrary supposition is 



* in>nKifh Igiieranee of the real cause of the dtaease, the mo<1o of trepttnenr 
liiHifnil hi Hm cmc^ was very injuiioas and hiffhlT reprehensible. Instead of at 
jy^l the yCettTaaat, by re moviny the inflamniation, a bliattr viaa a.^^\\«^ '«\ii!di 
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at absurd, and as much opposed to all analogy, both plijMeal 
aod intellectual as to suppose that the whole bodif ttLould be 
employed vn seeing, the whole in hearing, in digestion, id 
respiration, and in every other particular function : and if 
this connexion between the fiiculties of the mind and par* 
ticUiar portions of the brain, exists at alL^ it follows, that there 
can be no exercise of the one, without a reciprocal action 0\ 
the other ; or, in other words, that there can be no exercise 
of a fcbculty, without the exercise of its corresponding or- 
gati ; and, vice versa, no exercise of an organ, without the 
exercise of its corresponding /o^tt//;/. The great Author of 
nature would not have established this mutual connexion, 
unless the economy of nature required it ; and if thio econ- 
omy requires it in any one instance, it must, for the same 
reason, equally demand it in every instance. 

It may also b«? added in this connexion, that, according to 
the theory of the unity of the brain, euch faculty must, of 
necessity, use the brain as a whole in succession, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of tbat common and necessarv phenom- 
ena of the mind, namely, its simultaneous exercise of severa/ 
feculties. 

IV. The various faculties of the mind are posse^^sed, ortg' 
inally, in different decrees of strength by different iiuhr 
viduals, and also by the same individual. There exists a 
toto celo difference between a Shakspeare and a Franktin, a 
Howard and a Nero, a Raphael and a Washington, a Ben- 
lamin West and a Patrick Henry — a difference which nei- 
ther education nor circumstances could create, nor even 
essentially modify. So strong was the passion for painting 
with West, that he bid defiance both to the corrections of 
his school-teacher, and the frowns of his parents, *and seclu- 
ded himself in his garret merely to indulge it; and eren 
while a mere child, and without instruction, he conceived 
and executed some of his most beautiful desiirns. Diversi- 
ty and variety characterize the intellects an^ the feelings of 
men, at least, as much ns they do their countenances, and 
that, even from the first dawn o{ the mind, and not unfre- 
quently in opposition to circumstances. This diversity of 
human intellects, dispositions, predilections, talents. &c., is 
too common and too striking to need illustration. JS^crf 
individual, in a greater or less degree, furnishes an lUustra- 
lion of this fact It has even passed into a proverb, tbat •*% 
ffttd miiat be born, and not made ,*" and thit appiiei «^aaih 
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M the artiat, the orator, thd mechanick, the din re, the natii- 
nliit the accountant, and even to all who excel in any par* 
ticuiar calling. The happiness of society, and the improve- 
ment of mankind, absolutely demand this variety of talents 
and character; and, in accordance with this demand, the 
Creator doubtless intends, and, therefore, qualifies, one man 
for one sphere of action, and another, for another sphere. 

If this diversity and variety did not exist, it is evident from 
Jie principle, that like causes produce like effects, that, in 
ill cases, the same circumstances would form similar char- 
V acters, and opposite circumstances, opposite characters ; or, 
1 rather, that the character and talents of men would vary in 
exact proportion to the variation of their education, circum- 
stances in life, <&c., so that, the one could always be estima- 
ted from a. knowledge of the other; but the fact is, similar 
circumstances often produce opposite characters and talents, 
and opposite circumstances, similar characters and talents. 
The conclusion, then, both a priori and from facts, is, that 
the various faculties are imparted to different individuals, and 
even to the same individual, originally, in different degrees 
of strength. The force of education, however, in impro- 
ving or perverting the faculties, as originally bestowed, in 
modifying their relative power, and in changing their direc- 
tion, is not intended here to be denied. 

V. There exists a reciprocal proportion between the rel- 
ative strength and power of the varioiis inentatrAcvhTiEs, 
and the size of those portions of the brain, or those organs, 
"jf tffhieh they arc severally manifested. It has already been 
shown, that each mental faculty is exercised, exclusively, by 
means of one particular portion of the brain ; and, upon the 
principle, which holds good throughout all nature, that, 
other conditions being equal, size is always the measure of 
power* — a principle too femiJiar to require proof — it follows, 
that the stronger a faculty is, the larger must be its organ ; 
and, vice versa, the larger an organ, the stronger its faculty. 
This proposition is also rendered evident from the estab- 
lished and ramiliar, physiological principle, that the exercise 
of any corporeal organ, causes its increase. The exercise 
of the arm of the blacksmith, causes its enlargement. Those 
who spend their lives at the oar, thereby greatly augment 
lh0 me of their arms and chests, while the lower extn "m* 
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liei ate comparatively feeble. LabouriDg mea geDeimllf 
poMess much larger bodies, and much smaller heads, than 
Literary and scientifick men. Give a child no exercise, and 
you thereby make him a dwarfl Cease to exercise any por 
lion of the body, and it diminishes in size and strength. 

Now, since the brain is one of the corporeal ■ organs, it 
follows, (until the brain is shown to form an exception tc 
the action of this law,) that the same common law of increase 
by exercise, and of decrease by inaction, which has been 
shown to govern the other corporeal organs, eq-uaUy governs 
the organs of the braitL, causing their increase in proportion 
to their exercise. And, since it has been shown, that the va- 
rious faculties of the mind manifest their functions by means 
of as many organs of the brain — that these faculties dtfier 
in their strength — that the exercise of these organs must be 
proportionate to that of their corresponding y<^iii<»e« — and 
that the increase of these organs must be proportionate to 
their exercise, it necessarily follows, that the increase of each 
organ, must be proportionate to the exercise of itafacuUtf; 
that, for example, if, in the exercise of the function of con- 
scientiousness, an individual calls into action a given portion 
of the brain, (see cuts,) and in the exercise of benevolence, 
another portion, he must exercise, and, of course, increase. 
the organ of benevolence more than he does that of consci- 
entiousness, in proportion as he is more benevolent than he 
Is conscientious; and that the same holds true with respect 
to all the other faculties of the mind, and their corresponding 
organs of the brain. Hence, a proportion between the two. 
must necessarily exist. 

VI. The shape of the brain may generally be a^certaiit> 
ed by the form of the scull ; or, in other words, ^n increase 
of the various portions of the brain, causes a corresponding 
increase of the portions of the scull above them ; for, inas- 
much as the scull is moulded and adapted to the brain, the 
conformation of the brain determines the shape of the scull, 
and, with a few unimportant exceptions, corresponds with it 

The scull is merely the protector of the brain, and sub- 
servient to it ; that is, the scull is formed for the brain, ana 
not the brain for the scull. How unreasonable, then, li 
suppose, that the scull should throw any obstruction in the 
way of the. development of the brain ! This would be likt 
assuir.ing, that men are made for the houses they oecupy 
mod not the houses for the n^en. Whatl one operitioo ^ 
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1^ interfere with, and prevent, another operatioa of nm 
Does the bark of a tree obstruct the growth of tfee 
Does the shell of the oyster, the lobster, or the turtle, 
snt the increase of, or give shape to, the body of these 
als? As well might we assume, that the skin gives 
3 to, and prevents the growth oX the arm, the hand, or 
icull, as to suppose that the scull controls the size and 
tf of the* brain. 

is brought forward as an objection to phrenology, thai 
ilargement of the scull can take place, orUp by the me* 
ieal pressure of the brain, and that the brain is too soli 
bstance to produce such an influence upon the scull 

objection is fully answered by an appeal to that general 
of nature which accounts for the gradual expansion 
e scull as the individual advances in years, by the anal- 
3f growth and formation as displayed in all her works, 
not the gradual growth and formation of the wood and 
of the tree, both mutual and natural ? And does not 
ime hold true of the hard and soft parts of the shell-fish, 
)f every thing analogous in nature? Can we conceive' 
thing more mysterious or difficult in this, than in any 

operation of nature ? Is there any thing more unac- 
table in the formation and growth of the brain and scull, 
in that of the wood and bark of a tree ? The clear 

of facts speaks in the language of demogtstration jpon 
subject ; and from its decision, there is tw appeal. Not 
does the whole head, which, of course, includes the 
, and all the various parts of the head, increase up to 
ge of thirty or more, but the form of the head changes, 

or less, ** from the cradle to the grave." 

children the cerebellum forgan of amativeness) is 
lonly very small. In middle aged persons (when the 
ir of the passion is greatest) its proportionate size is 
ly increased ; and in aged persons, again diminished ', 
he scull adapts itself to this increase and decrease. The 
le of the foreheads of'children and youth, is, in general, 
mely full and rounded, while that of men is generally 
Kssed. 

or is this the only class of facts bearing upon this point 
nerous instances of the increase of various portions of 
Bcull, while other portions remained statiorMry, mighl 
ited ; yet, why should we consume time upon the prop^ 
An, that the external surface of the brain and tc\u\« )i^ 
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genera], correspond — a proposition which is not only a mil 
tet of observation^ and which is demonstrated by almost every 
scull upon which we can castour eyes, but which is already 
proved to our hands by such men as Cuvier, Magendie, 
Charles Bell,* and other? of equal learning and authority, and. 
moreover, which is susceptible of phyedral demonstration 1 

It remains, then, for the phrenologist merely to ascertain 
what portions of the brain are employed to manifest the van* 
ous faculties, and, also, what are the indications upon th» 
scull of the relative size of these organs, (which, indeed, 
has already been done by the most critical and extensivt 
observation,) and then he will have sufficient data . from 
which to determine even the minuiuB of the character and 
^lents, and of the various mental qualities, of any and oi 
every individual. 

In this connexion may be mentioned the fact, that the 
thickness of the scull may be determined by its vibrations in 
speaking, the tones of the voice, &c. 

VII. The history of the discovery of ^renqlogy^ fwr^ 
nishes amyle demoyist ration of its truth. Like all the other 
exact sciences,! every portion of it was discovered, and 
brought to its present state of perfection, entirely by induc' 
tion — by an observation and a classification of facts, ll 
originated with Dr. Gall, a celebrated physician of Vienna, 
who noticed, i^ the first place, a uniform connexion between 
lull and prominent eyes, and a talent for committing to mem- 
ory. By this happy circumstance, he was led to look for 

* In Charles Bell's Anat. II. 390^ we are furnished with the following passng* 
"Thus we find, that the bones of the head are moulded to the brain, and the pe* 
euliar shapes of the bones of the head, are determined by the original pecaliari- 
ty in the snape of the brain." It is also added in a note, " I have seen one striking 
Instance of the scull's decreasing with the brain. It occurred in an individud 
who died at the a^e of thirty-two, after having laboured under chronick insanity 
for upwards often years, and ufhose mental tneqknftas augmented in proportioti to 
the diminution of the brain and the ahrinldng isf Ida aculL The dimination ol 
his head in size, attracted his own attention during life.'* Cuvier is still more ix* 
plicit upon the same point. He says, " In dl mammiferous animals, the brain it 
moulded in the cavity of the cranium, whioh itfflls exactly : so that tho deseriptkN) 
of the osseous part, affords us a knowledge o^ at least, the external form qf thk 
medullary mass within V Magendie says, *' The only way of estimating the volaobr 
of the brain in a living person, is to take the dimenaiona qf the aeuti^" &e. KXbibt 
authors rai|;ht be quoted ; but these are sufficient for our purpose ; sotf^at aiMtf 
vmiaia and physicians^ at least, cannot, with any appearance orcon«iat«noy, qua 
lion this proposition: and no others have any right to do so. Its correotaew 
■tands, then, unshaken. 

t So many phrenological facts, all, like the convtrging rays of the coueare olr 
ror, tending to (he same focu& all establishing and confirming the bjmt gMMfil 
princinles as the great law or nature, have been collected and classiflcM^ tfid^ 
ontil their opiv)nents, upon whom the burden of proof is thus thrown, ei 
diese facts upon other t han phrenological principles, phrenologists bfKt« i 
dlaputrrt right to nu/nher it among the ''other exact sciences." 
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otbvr tigns of intellect, in other portions of the bead, end, 
Acconlinglj, when he ascertained that a certain aer? ant-ouMi 
was pre-emnenlt for his kindness and goodness, he took a 
sast of his head, and afterwards, the casts of several other 
persons distinguished for the same trait of character. Ha 
chen made a careful examination and comparison of these 
several casts, and found, that, although they differed in eve/y 
other respect, there was one protuberance, upon the upper 
part of the frontal portion of the head, (see cuts,) commm 
CO them all. 

The following is the method adopted by Dr. Gall in ths 
discovery of combaiivenets. AAer collecting a promiscuous 
company of ordinary persons from the streets, be ascertain* 
ed from them which were cowardly, and which, courageous 
He then placed the former by themselves and the latter by 
themselves, and proceeded to examine and compare the re- 
spective developments of the difierent portions of their heads, 
yntil he ascertained, that, notwithstanding the great diver- 
sity of shape in other parts, yet the heads of the courageous 
ones all displayed a fulness and thickness just behind the 
top of the ear, (see cuts,) and that the heads of the cowardly 
were all thin and depressed in that particular region. This 
discovery — as well as that of benevolence — was then applied 
to innumerable other subjects, until its correctness was 
fully established. 

The same plan was afterwards pursued by Drs. Gall and 
Bpurzheim, in the discovery of every other organ. They 
travelled through many countries in Europe, visiting the va- 
rioua hospitals, prisons, and other places where extreme cases 
of character might be found, and examined the heads of all 
the remarkable persons within their reach, and thus, slowly 
but surely, con6rmed the discovery and location of about 
thirty of the phrenological organs : and in this way they 
collected an amount of facU sufficient to fasten conviction 
upon every philosophical mind that will examine them. 
Thus, io the discovetry of. phrenology, nothing was theih 
rixed; but every organ wvlb discocered^ and that by observ- 
ing, that certain maoifestatioos of the mind, are always ac- 
companied by particular manifestations of the brain. Phre- 
nology rests its claims to respect and belief upon the same 
grounds with the sciences of chymistry, mineralogy, botany, 
elaetricity, anatomy^ and all the other sciences whicVi ^yq d%» 
dueed from an ob^ervmnce and classification of ua\v\Ta\ ^^c\l 
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VI II. The truth of phrenology is mainly stipporied J9 
«A appeal to ike demonsLraiive evidence of physical facts. 
In this place an allusion can be made to only a few of the 
innuraerable facts that have already been observed in support 
of phrenological science. Throughout the whole aniina( 
kingdom, they abound ; but, more especially, and in the most 
striking manner, arc tley found to be manifested in thai most 
important and wonderful of the animal species — man. 

The human head generally presents a large development 
of the frontal and coronal portions of the brain ; and, accord- 
ing to phrenology, the former of these portions, is the seat of 
the intellectual, and the latter, of the morale organs ; but, in 
the brains of animals, these portions are almost entirely 
wanting, as their heads manifest scarcely any traces of these 
organs: and does not this perfectly correspond with the 
mental qualities of these different classes of beings ? The 
European race (including their descendants in America) 
possess a much larger endowment of these organs, and also 
of their corresponding faculties, than any other portion ol 
the human species. Hence, their intellectual and moral su- 
periority over all other races of men. Franklin, Locke, 
Bacon, Browne, Edwards, Webster, and Drs. Richard and 
James Rush, and, indeed, all deep and profound reasoners, 
all original and powerful thinkers, without a solitary excep- 
tion, possess really immense causality and comparison. 
Amoug all the heads examined and noticed by the author, 
he has never seen one with so very high, broad, and deep a 
forehead, or, in other words, in which the reasoning organs 
are developed in so extraordinary a manner, as in that of 
Daniel Webster ;* and where do we find his supeHour for 
displaying those faculties of the mind which are imparted 
by these organs ? (See comparison and causality very large.) 
Men of ordinary talent, possess a respectable endowment of 
these organs. The Hindoos, Chinese, American Indians 
and the African race, still less, but much more than the low 
er order of animals. Idiots, scarcely any ; apd tho .ewer 
crder of animals, none, or next to none at all. (See ulus 
tration by cuts.) 

The monkey possesses immrnse philoprogenitiven< 



* In thci dlflbrent pirts of this work, the anthir occasionany takes the lilwit} 
■f feferiinff to iniit uluals who«e jaei^uMton to io so, ne has not had the oppttf 
Ipnty to ask. He trusts, howe rer, that the cause of scieuce will tie sm lm wi 
•riSpiicMistt, %Bd that thi* wi 1 be seeaived as a sufleiMitt apoHcj fiv 
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■mativeners and individuality, and large sicredreness, com- 
Imtiveness, &c., and but very little language, causality, com 
parison,* and moral organs; which perfectly corresponds 
with the character of the animal. The crow has very large 
cautiousness and secretiveness, and large combativeness ; tne 
cat, the fox, the weasel, and all those animals which employ 
secrecy in catching their prey, possess large cautiousness, 
secretiveness, and destructiveness ; the tiger, the lion, the 
leopard, and the panther, or the feline species generally, the 
bear, the wolf, the fox, the hawk, the owl, the eagle, and all 
animals which destroy other animals and live upon their 
flesh, possess, without an individual exception, large com- 
bativeness and immense destructiveness ; while the deer, the 
calf, the sheep, the hen, the dove, the pigeon, and all those 
animals which eat no flesh, and are not savage in their na- 
ture, have small combativeness and very little destructiveness. 
The dog has very large locality, and, accordingly, is able 
to pursue the deer for successive days through the deep for- 
est, making almost innumerable turnings and windings, and 
yet, when he gives up the chase, can pursue a direct line to 
his home. The bear arid the swine possess the same organ, 
and also the same faculty, in a remarkable degree. The 
^miliar fact of tying up a pig in a bag, and of transporting 
him, in this condition, to a distance, is directly in point. It 
is well known, that as soon as he is released, if he has the 
opportunity, he will draw a bee-line for his home. Sec re 
tiveness is so extremely developed in the head of the cat and 
the fox, that the protuberance assumes the appearance of a 
little Aorw, while destructiveness, though large, comparatively 
retires ; but in the dog and the bear, destructiveness is much 
larger than secretiveness : and this exactly corresponds with 
the character of each. In the gambols of the kitten, and in 
the general disposition of the cat, we see a great deal more oi 
secre.y and slyness than of destructiveness ; but in the dog, 
we ffee the disposition to bite and tear in pieces without the 



* In the inonkey, the superorbiter plate, upon which language is located, anc 
ihe portion of tlie scall beneath which causality is situated, are joined together, 
thus indicating a want of tiiesn organs. Tlicir want of the corresponding /acwl^ 
ties, is e<iually striking. In the Indian and African races, these portioi.s of the 
•call are separated, perhaps, one inch and a half; whilst in thte ininiatnre hust of 
Franklin, which is probably not one-tenth the size of his head. thei>e saire por* 
tioos are separated nearly as far as in the full grown Indian and African heads. 
Tli« helflit of this miniature bust, from the external opening of the ear. is alto 

loarij ttf great as that of the fuU-iised Indian bead ; wmch slrVclVf cqtt " 

^tfl tiM monichwaeterofmeh 
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lue of artifice or cunning. In the head of the monkey, ilM 
lobin. the bluebirii. the panridge. and other animals whieh 
5ho\v an ejiireme londuess lor their young, as well as in fe- 
males generally, the organ of philoprogenitiveness is very 
large ; while in the male doer, which is a stranger to this 
feeiin^. no traces of it are to be found. The strength of this 
feeliiiiT in the female bv^ar, which, as is well known, will 
tight so desperately for her cubs, corresponds exactly with 
the deveiopnieni of the organ in a scull of the bear now in 
the author s pcss^^ssion.* 

Fa.*:s which show the correspondence between the known 
character; sticks of the various classes of animals and their 
phrenologicil deveTopmenis, might be added to almost any 
exieiu, a:;..: iheir corrtctness demonstrated by the author's 
■co'.lec'.i^M; o:" :he sculls of animals. Every menagerie in 
the cou:-.:-y ariords numerous and striking evidences and 
il:;;s:r.iv.or.s o:" :ho :ru:h of phrenology*. All animated na- 
:;;-o :oe:r.s \\::h :",ic:s in its favour: and no striking instance 
has Ive:;. v^r. ::-.e aninviation may be ventured, can be, pro- 
duccvl. ;h-oi;cr* a.i the gradationsandclasses which compose 
the av.::v.a". k.i.c^iom. from the worm up to man, and even 
ihrx^;:^::; a.! :::e ^iinerent r?.ces of men. which can show a 
dtSKTctvr.'.Ci Ivtwoen :::e known and marked characteristicks 
or a n a r. . : v. ; ! , an .; : ho p :i rep. o lo ?ica 1 de ve 1 o p : n ents and con- 
d:nor.s v-- h.s ^rair. : but, on the contrary, the coincidences 
K^.uivu ::'e v.\.\ are :-^i-.:-i^bU found to'be the most striking 
anJ. s^^.::s:uc:cry l::as:nuch. then, as the phrenological 
phenomi'iia. ::c::i o::e er.si of the chain of animated bemgs 
lv>:J;o other, arx^ :«;iv'-ei.*4 found to accord with the characters 
of those lvi::^;fk i; follows, that the same phrenological law 
^•rr'-w .;,. animals, and. consequent! v. causes this uni- 
formity 

Yet, at\er a-l. U is the iitiMci species that furnishes the 
tmvrt varux i the m ost striking, and the most copious evi- 
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■^ WlW«ia) JCf kITkm?!! '^^^ ''* «»« r Aiu>t<*vt offspnnir uniil. at length. 
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tnd illustrations of the truth and principles of this 
science ; because it is man alone that is capable of perform- 
ing the greatest number, and the most complicated kinds, oi 
functions — ^man, whose mind can grasp the great, and attend 
to the minute — ^man, in short, who is lord over all other ter 
restrial beings. 

A great number of Ii*iian heads and sculls, from many 
of the different American tribes, has fitllen under the author's 
observation and inspection ; and he has found, as a general 
feature common to them all, an extreme development of de- 
structiveness, secretiveness, and cautiousness, together with 
a large endowment of individuality, eventuality, tune, con- 
scientiousness, and veneration, and, sometimes, firmness; 
large approbativeness or self-esteem, and sometimes both 
large; moderate acquisitiveness, benevolence, causality, 
combativeness, amativeness, and construct! veness: and, in 
the female, extremely large adhesiveness and philoprogeni- 
tiveness ; but in the male, philoprogenitiveness moderate. 
This combination of organs mdicates just such a character 
as the Indians generally possess. Their extreme destruc- 
tiveness would create a cruel, blood-thirsty, and revengeful 
disposition — a disposition common to the race — which, in 
connexion with their moderate or small benevolence, would 
make them turn a deaf ear to the cries of distress, and steel 
them to such acts of barbarity as they are vvont to practise 
in torturing the hapless victims of their vengeance. Their 
extremely large destructiveness combined with their large 
•ecretiv«ness and cautiousness, and smaller combativeness, 
would cause them to employ ** cunning and stratagem in 
warfare, in preference to open force ;" would give them less 
courage than cruelty; cause them to be wary, extremely 
eauttous in advancing upon an enemy, and to lurk in am- 
bush ; and, with high firmness, admirably fit them to endure 
privation and hardship, and even the most cruel tortures; 
and, at the same time, render them unconquerable: and ii 
lo these we add large approbativeness, we may expect them 
to glory in dark deeds of cruelty ; in scalping the fallen foe, 
WDC in butchering helpless women and children. 

Their large conscientiousness would make them grateful 
tuT favours, and, according to (heir ideas of justice, (which, in 
eoneequence of their small causality, would be contracted,) 
upright, and faithful to their word ; and these couttlit 
the pnncjpa] mm of their moral virtues \ buv vj\vea -«% 
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tT^ponding iharacter. A flcull* from a tiibe oC 
\ located near the isthmus of Darien, which wai 
* bj' the author, presented altogether the worst 
g"tcal developments of any scull he ever saw. in 
bore a strong resemblance to that of the monkey, 
r»at destructiveriess, secretiveness, and veneratioii, 
^aps, conscientiousness, were larger. Of intellect, 
^, these beings possess very little ; and no descrip- 
adequately set forth their barbarity and brutal fero- 
pen describe their degradation. And thus it appears, 
mssin^ from the European race to the Indian, and 
' ^T*be of Indians to another, we find, in every in- 

striking coincidence between the phrenological de- 
Qte of brain, and the known traits of character. 
!vfrican race as found in America, furnish another 

of the striking correspondence between their known 
r and their phrenological developments. They po»- 
i general, either large, or very large, adhesiveness, 
•genitiveness, hope, language, and approbativeness, 
steein, and sometimes both ; large veneration, mar- 
less, individuality, locality, and tune; with moderate 
y^ constructiveness, and mirthfulness. Combalive- 
istructiveness, secretiveness, acquisitiveness, and. per- 
onscientiousness, unlike these organs in the LndiaA 
ary in size, being sometimes very large, and in other 
es, moderate or small. The size of their heads, is 
lly moderate or small. Their extremely large hope, 
make them very cheerful, and little anxious about the 
i and, with their large approbativeness and sma.!! ac- 
^e.ness, extravat^ant, and predisposed to lead a Ufe o. 
tid idleness. Their very large hope and language, 
mail siecretivenesa and mirthfulness, would give them 
y and garrulity, without much pure wit. 
eir large, or very large, tune, which inspires them with 
y, with their smaRer reasoning organs, which <rive 
out few thoughts, and their large language, would fur- 

:•« of tMs ociill the author bcBevefs is for sale . 

nyidnal exceptions to ihw dpscrin'ion, are freimentW to b« met wiv u«« 
'V>r iH c«^nti(1**itt that its general fratiires will be founa m hn c\iaT»ctlJi -i w 
in** nefcroets are capable of attaiainttit by education "w*! cuU\v»t\citt u ™ 
etend to u-^y nor ia it nr^ceasary to hiaancmnent that ho should dn, • "^V**?* 
cely potiMln^ <mu t\ e coincidences between their f>re«e*at charart»« ' ?*' VJ 
Mlosleia developuMnta. Tlila, howwrer, he haa obaerved, 11^^?^" *?****•*■ 
rfMiaara, In general, much better derslopad in coloui^^ cSldb^^ tattieOM 



wu ejtac.lT such composition a» we meet with in negro 
aoDgs. do^grel rhymes glowing with vivacity and melody, 
and coDCaininc: many words aiid repetitions with but few 
ideasw Theif small rensoning organs would give them but 
little cicpch and strength ot intellect, and a feeble judgment, 
with very liitie uilent tor contriving and planning. Their 
^ry large phiioprogenitiveness, adhesiveness, and inhabi- 
liveness, would make them extremely attached to their fami- 
lies and the fiuntlies of their masters, and pre-eminently 
socni. 

Their excessively large approbativeness and sel^«6teem 
would create in them that fondness for dress and show, and 
that pride and vanity, for which they are so remarkable. 
Their large religious organs would produce those strong 
feiigious emot!ons»and that disposition to worship, for which 
they aro «::$:. n-^uished. as well as those rare specimens oi 
ennnen: r::*y s^^mtumes found among them. Their variable 
Hfitish orc".ins v. .'re cause those extremes of temper and 
charaotv^r wv.ich :hoy display, sometimes running into cun 
Qing. thiovishness, and general viciousness and cruelty, and 
sometimes showing the opposite character. Their large 
■iarve:!v>us:u s;$ accounts for their belief in ghosts and super* 
Mttural e\ en:$ so o:ien manifested among them : whilst their 
wrr largv tar.guage. combined with their large perceptive 
^ n$ ireneraiiy, Avould create in them a desire to learn, and 
*m; •» Uiera to succeed well in many things. 

rb* phivnological developments and characteristicks of 
At HwkV^oa;. aiv ik> less striking. In them the organs of 
dHtnKtmiMSS and combativenesa. sre generally small; 
v^ick nmite'va them less cruel and warlike than the Amer- 
•*«i> IttdiiM^ • *■ eTvii the European race. Their extremely 
litfi^ vfinanMr and marvellousness produce that religious 
fttthi^tasim anc ^ope^sdtion for which they are so noted; 
mm! th^ ^r laife sc^^uiaitiTciMaB and small conscientiousness 
«iHi mait^ llmi ilut risk 

Anoihi^ Viwnant .^t^imieiit in £iTour of phrenology 
My^ bi^ diax' t^ mm iIh^ «:iflemce in the conformation of the 
of llli^ ^ ^e^ Mliaa iP the female character, fondness 

dliMnm. aa * g«D«nu attachment, are undoubtedly pre 

^Milmf and o^vitmiliiig passions, much stronger, indeed^ 

Wft iamt pMah.>n< iatht *i.a1e sex; and, accordingly, 

Wtffgattso^ nlbasmti 



irc- and, particularly, frftilo- 
^Ma«^^ m \We female head «i 
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Id elongate, and even defonn, the middle portion of the back 
part of the head, afibrding a sure sign by which to enable 
the phrenologist to distinguish the female from the male 
head. 

The timidity, trepidation, and anxiety of the sex, are pro- 
verbial ; in accordance with which, in their heads we find 
the organ cf cautiousness much larger than in the male, and 
combativeness and destructiveness much smaller : and this 
perfectly harmonizes with the fact, that they are more amia- 
ble, and less cruel, than the other sex. Man possesses more 
dignity, sternness, and force of character than woman, and 
has less to do with trifles ; and we find in his head, not only 
a saperiour endowment of combativeness and destructive- 
Dees, but also of self-esteem and firmness. The moral and 
religious organs are generally much larger in the female, 
than in the male, head ; and we know that women are much 
more inclined to relfgious worship than men. Ideality is 
commonly larger in females ; and in harmony with this, we 
find them more refined and delicate in feeling, and possessed 
of better taste. 

The sympathy and kindness of woman are also proverbial. 
She will go much farther than man f with reverence, and to 
her everlasting honour, be it recorded) in her assiduities and 
unremitting attentions to the sick, the needy, and the afflict- 
ed ; she will do, she will suffer, she will sacrifice any thing 
and every thing to relieve distress, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, and to pour the oil of consolation into the wounds 
of a troubled soul : and all from pure motives of kindness, 
aflfection, love, and duty. The phrenologist alone, is capa- 
ble of developing and explaining this interesting mystery. 
He can place his finger upon her superiour organs of benev- 
olence, conscientiousness, adhesiveness, and philoprogeni- 
dveness. 

But the justice of the Great Giver, would not allow the 
sex to lay claim to all that is superiour. The reasoning or- 
gans are not so strongly developed in the softer, as in the 
nobler, sex; (whether from a want of cultivation, or from 
tome other cause, the author does not pretend to decide;) 
and, accordingly, we find the former less distinguished for 
originality and power of thought than the latter. 

fir the mind were a single faculty, and the brain a single 
Ofgui, and, of course, phrenology a farce, we might expect 
lo ind a uniformity in the shape of the heada oi \\i« V«i^ 



I uniform developments in the heads of th# 
■^'^ ""SiiWdimis of the same sex; that is, exactly the re^ 
^rio"*/"^?^;' „.g find to exist. Now, this marked differ- 
^'^^- ,h!: conformation of the heads of the different racei 



That it IS acciueiHuj, nu luuiuuai ujhim ^«.. ^v,..v,,^ , 

.* jhe result of dosign in the great Author of n. the conclu- 
iion is obviojs, that it must have a direct reference to the 
different qualities of mind known to be possessed by these 
different races, sexes, and individuals. 

Thus far, then, the author has presented only a few of the 
numerous classes of fiicts which go to prove the truth ol 
nhronoh^iry. Sliould he descend to particulars, volumes 
would bi» roqurreii to enumerate even the striking instances 
which, in the course of a few years' practice in the science,* 
haw hxWvn under his own observation. Many additional 
facts will bt* interspersed through the folio wing pages of this 
work, 

Phrenology is either wholly true or wholly false. If the 
pheiK^mena which support it, are fortuitous or accidental, the 
truih of phrenology may bo doubted ; but if they are the 
n^uh of tixevi laws— of the unalterable principles of nature, 
It nuisi bo true. But the uniformity and harmony observable 
in ihi*5*» phonomonx render it ir% possible that they are the 
more priMluot of chance: hence it is imposfibU ih:it phrenol- 
ogy can bt^ ii>i.'rii«'. Phrenology, then, is consistent in the 
ory. and. by an appeal to nature and to nicts. susceptible ol 
f MY*iOAi. Dv>i ON ST RATIOS. Loi juj ^nnent be pronounced 
ujvn it, ihv^n. a: :\< :^i''*itn.il jlom^. an J let it siand or fall 
wwf\',in>rlv I: K^Ki*:v challensivs ihe most scrutinizini 
Mr.««it^.irN>'«. They who question its truth, are ca.loJ upof 
K^ ^}.-cr'^*r>f . W O'^f jx*»»t\4r r'^-.wWriV'**. ani :o ,iv'.-^ji*i *"ir tk 
tk.fs whKh support St, on oiner :han phr^ioiosrioai princi 
fl^f*: and iti<^ inipoitaince of the subjw:. rnake^ this call i 

TS<» awhor is wtSiiuir shat ihe :ru:h or !^**nr of this sc 
<Nie^» *hvn;iO» xvS,'»;-y xum cr» his ■**% *rL ::r :;? ii^i^lv tb 
ItftiK'iple^ m A?«criVin*: the charx.^r a-i ta.Vais o: ir.'iivi* 
W» by att l^3nlsnituttkwl of :h«r zi«Miis^ F.>r serer^I v 
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part, )n all occasions, and aAder every diaadvantagcoiis cii^ 
Cttinjrauce — even when opposed by prejudice, by envy, by 
malice, by ridicule — he has boldly challenged tho^e who 
doubled the truth of phrenology, to test him in any and in 
every way which their skepticism and their ingenuity could 
devise: and, ahhough, at first, whilst he lacked experience, 
ht made some mistakes yet, he can appeal to more than ten 
thousand living witnesses, who have been present at his pub 
lick examinations of heads, (as well as to the testimonials 
introduced at the close of this work,) who will bear evidence 
tothe^rea< and wonderfid- accuracy with which, in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred, he has described^ even in minute 
detail, the character and talents of those examined — notwith- 
standing very many of these examinations were made by the 
sense of touck alone, the author's eyes being covered. Obser- 
vation and experience, in short, have as thoroughly convinced 
the author of the truth of phrenology, as he is satisfied of 
^hc truth of chyinistry, electricity, or any other of the natu- 
ral sciences, and by the same kind, and an equal amount, of 
evidence. 

Phrenology, then, demands assent to the following jseries 
^^ propositions, namely, that the brain is the general organ 
0^ the' mind — that the mind consists of a plurality of facul- 
ties — that each of these faculties is exercised by means of a 
particular portion of the brain — ^that these several faculties 
are possessed in different degrees of power by the same in- 
dividual, and also by different individuals — that the size of 
</iesc several portions of the brain, or organs, is proportion* 
ate to the power and exercise of their respective faculties— 
(hat, in general, the shape of the scull corresponds with that 
of the brain — that phrenology was discovered, and thus far 
matured, wholly by induction — ^and that the whole animal 
Kingdom, and especially the human species, both prove and 
j-lustraie the truth of this science. 

But, as phrenology claims to be supported by facts, they 
wiiose opinions are valuable, will neither form nor express a 
decision upon its merits, until they have examined arsuffir 
cient number of these facts to decide under standingly, 
"Self-conviction," observes an able, phrenological writer, 
•* must depend upon self-observation." As the field is open 
to every one, and is easy of observation, all are invited to 
•mmiiM and judge for theiiiiiel?e8L In this work will bo 



**« 



fmnd our nile^ ; and all, into whose handa it may fiUL, wik 
be able to apply tLem to the chaiacteis and developmeots oi 
fhflur friends and acgnainfnncea, and thur either pnswm of die* 
weee nhrenolosy 
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TEMPERAMENTS. 



As the Ulnstration and applicaUon of the principles of 
phrenology, jieoessarily combine with them much evidence 
of the truth of the science, it is impossible to treat these sev- 
eral branches of the subject in a manner wholly distinct and 
separate. At every succeeding step of the author's progress, 
therefore, he will be able to present additional proofs of the 
eorrectness and importance of the science. 

Since the brain is the organ of the mind, and its action 
necessary in ever^ operation of the mind, we may naturally 
expect a most intunate relation to exist between the two, and, 
also, that this relation is reciprocal. Through the nerves 
there likewise exist a most intimate and close connexion 
and sympathy between the brain and every other portion of 
the human system; hence, it is evident, that the various 
conditions of the brain, and of the several parts of the body, 
must effect, in the most direct manner, the manifestations of 
thought and feeling. This, indeed, is a well-known fact; 
but, nevertheless, one that is not appreciated nor acted upon 
in any due proportion to its real value. 

It is well known that, after the excitement produced by 
drinking ardent spirits has subsided, their effect is to lethar- 
gise the powers of the intellect, and leave them in a similar 
state of torpor with that of the body — that a given amount 
of opium, or calomel, or arsenick, will drive from its throne 
the feeling and thinking principle — that, in short, the ex< 
haustion and the refreshment of the body and of the mind, are 
proportional and reciprocal. Yet, how Uttle are the natural 
laws of this mutual relation between body and mind, regard- 
ed or attended to ! The phenomena of the earth and its 
surrounding elements, the mechanical principles, the laws of 
numbers and proportion, and of the vanous branches of phys- 
ical science, are studied with the greatest assiduity, and ap- 
plied with the greatest care as far as they tend to promote 
our physical wants and eomfortB, whibt the Uws ana tic^&- 
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tions which regulate the menial manifestations, are tMtmrkf 
overJcr Ked. Mens sana in cor} ore sano^ is, to be sure, SB 
adage often repeated, hni s.^ldou uiilerstood. 

Every day's observation confirms and deepens the^convic- 
lion ihe author has long entertained, that much more is de- 
pending upon the physiology of the body and the qualities 
of the brain, or. what is the same thing, upon the Umperor 
ment, than upon the size and combinations of the organs— 
th)»t the depraved manifestations of the organs, or those vices 
which everywhere abound, and which pour forth sach a 
flood of corruption among men, originate not in the nature 
or the combinntions of the organs oi of their Acuities, but in 
the disordered physiology of mankind. For example : it is ad- 
mitted that the size of the organs is not directly changed by 
an improper use of ardent spirits; but who does not know, 
that the vices of an individual, may be. easily augmented a 
hundred-fold by habits of intemperance? And why is this ? 
Simply because his physiology is deranged. Now, why 
should not every derangement of the body, whether brought 
about by the use of alcohol or wine, or an improper quality 
or quantity of food, or by any other cause, produce the same 
result ? And is not the conclusion just, that the ocean of 
sin, and consequent misery, which swallows up neariy all 
that is lovely, and elevated, and desirable among men, is 
produced by the same cause ? This portion of the expan- 
sive field of phrenolog5^ and, also, its kindred one, viz. thai 
containing the laws of propagation and its accompanying 
phenomena, and which are undoubtedly the most fertile 
jjarts of the whole phrenological soil, are, as yet, compara- 
tively unexplored. With the open volume of nature in one 
hand, and the torch of truth in the other, phrenologists alone 
have entered upon this immense and valuable tract. The 
works of A. Combe upon this subject, are valuable above ail 
praise. 

These digressive remarks, which, were thev carried out to 
the extent their importance demands, would reouire volumes, 
will enable the reader to understand what the Dhrenoloffisi 
■Mftns by the . o 

TEMPERAMENTS. 

The word Temperaments is here used to denote ceftmi^ 
mmUs or eomiiHans of the body, or the relative act^nkr «i 
pMtMJukr classea of the corpriml organa 



Other conditions being equal, the strength and power of 
the various faculties of the mind, are in proportion to the 
fize of their corresponding organs of the brain. Yet, since 
much depends upon the quality, organization, and activity of 
the brain, and this upon the quality, organization, health, 
habits, and activity of the body, or, in other words, upon the 
iemperamtnt, a small brain often gains, in these respects, 
what it loses in size. All great men are found to possess both 
I favourable temperament and a large brain. 

The temperaments are divided into four kinds : 

1. The lymphalick, or pklegmalick, in which the secreting 
flawls are the most active portion of the system; indicated 
hy soft and abundant flesh, and languor of the pulse, and of 
ail the corporeal and mental functions ; by a dull, ease-seek- 
ing, inefficient, indolent, disposition, and an aversion to cor- 
poreal and intellectual efibrt. Great excitement is necessary 
to arouse one with this temperament to effort, yet the action 
may then be a powerful one. This temperament is often 
found among the Pennsylvania Germans, and also in ne- 
groes. 

2. The s/tnguine, in which the arterial system, and the 
organs which circulate the various fluids, particularly the 
olood, are most active ; indicated by light or sandy hair, fair 
skin, a fresh and florid countenance, light or blue eyes, a 
strong and rapid pulse, strong animal passions, and more ar» 
dour, enthusiasm, activity, and zeal, than strength and power 
of mind or body. 

3. The bilious, in which the muscular portion of the sys- 
tem predominates in activity ; characterized by a more ath- 
letick form ; by strong bones and muscles, black hair, a dark 
skin, and dark eyes ; a strong and steady pulse, hardness, 
strength, and power of body, accompanied with considerable 
force and energy of mind and character. 

4. The nervous, in which the brain and the nervous sys" 
tern are much more active than the other portions of the 
body, which gives rise to, and is accompanied by, the highest 
degree of excitability and activity of the physical and men- 
tal powers ; vividness and intensity of emotion ; clearness 
and rapidity of thought, perception, and conception ; spright- 
liness of mind and body ; light, fine, and thin hair ; a fair. 
clear, and delicate skin and countenance; and more activity, 
vivacity, and intensity, than power and endurance, of mind 
«ad body. 
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These temperaments are generally compounded . the ner* 
Tous-sangiiine gives the highest degree of activity and inten- 
sity of thought and. feeling ; the nervous-bilious, activity, 
accompanied with power and endurance, constituting one of 
the most favourable temperaments, especially when united 
with a little of the sanguine ;• the bilious-ly^mphatick gives 
mental and corporeal indolence, accompanied with power 
under strong excitement ; the sanguine-lymphatick, is less fa- 
vourable to intellectual, than to corporeal, manifestations, &c. 

But since these temperaments, and other conditions, ex- 
cept the size of the respective organs, are alike in the same 
head, it follows, that the power and energy of each faculty, 
are proportionate to the size of its organ ; so that this work 
will generally present a comparison between the difereni 
faeulties of the same ifuLimdnal^ rather than between the 
various fiiculties of dif^rent individuds. 

INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION. 

The influence of education, which is ttimitted to be very 
great, is exerted chiefly in direcling and m'^ifying the op- 
erations and the manifestations of the various %cultie8, rath- 
er than in increasing or diminishing their sC^ength and 
power, or the size of their respective organs. The function 
of combativeness, for example, when trained in the ruder 
«ates of society, manifests itself chiefly in physical combat, 
mmily feuds, personal prowess, and hatred as tnanifested by 
^T ? ^*?**^"^^ •"^^ fo^^* bodilv exposures to danger, &C. : 
while the same amount of the" same fiu^ultv, even with a 
ttmiiar combination of the other Acuities, When the subject 
» ^ucated in refined society, and placed under the reslraiDts 
«tlaw and religion, mani^isis itself chiefly in inteHectaai 
and moral courage and lesistaoce. in saic^W hatred, Sue; 
•»^iy«. the pnman- f^ of lesiaiance and uppoaition. 
• boih uis^«e«. IS the same in its nature, deTOMTaims. 
Shk^^ll'"^'* •!! the other fccuhies: so that, in de- 
Z2 to^li^'^L^^r^y- « « necessary for ihe phrenoi- 
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nlatiTe power and activity of the various men.al facu1tie8» 
or in moulding and materially changing the character of m- 
dividuals, but he will reserve, for a futtfre chapter, some re- 
marks upon its importance, its influence, and the prop€r 
method of conducting it. 

SHAPE OF THE ORGANS. 

Each mental faculty, as has been already shown, is mani- 
fested by means of two organs, occupying a corresponding 
portion of each hemisphere of the brain. The same princi- 
ple of double organs obtains here, as is exemplified in the 
case of the eye, the ear, &c., and, doubtless, for the same 
good reason, namely, that when one organ is injured, the 
other may perform the function. In shape, the organs are . 
conical, their apex being at the medulla ablongata, and theii 
base at the skull. The medulla oblongata is situated at ihe 
base of the brain, or, rather, forms the capital of the column 
of the spinal marrow. A straight line drawn from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other, would pass nearly through it. 

A more particular account of the anatomy of the brain, as 
connected with phrenology, may be found in Dr. Spurzheim'a 
Phrenological Works, and in G. Combe's '' System of Phre- 
nology." As the limits of the present work, do not give the 
author sufficient space to do justice to this subject, it is lefl 
comparatively untouched, and, as it has been so fully and so 
ably presented by these authors, it is the less necessary that 
he should enter into an examination of it. 

It has already been shown, that the power of each faculty, 
and its tendency to action, are proportionate to the size of 
its respective organ. In order to determine the size of the or- 
gans, it is necessary to ascertain their length and their 
ireadth. The length of the organs may be determined by ob- 
serving the distance from the external opening of the ear to 
that part of the skull in which they terminate; and the breadth, 
by the surface of the skull they occupy. It is supposed that 
he portion of an organ which is nearest to the skull, is 
chiefly used in the exercise of the mental functions. 

In some heads, the organs are sharper and more elongated 
than in others, thus presenting a greater prominence ; in 
odiers, they are shorter and broader. The shape of th« 
former, denotes greater dctiviiywaA quickness, and le«sp«p» 
#•; that of the latter, greater intensity and strength. 
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TEST OF THE FACULTIES. 

Before we enter upon the classification or description o| 
the several faculties, it will be necessary to lay down some 
rules by which to test each supposed faculty, that we may thus 
be able to decide correctly, not only upon the claims of the 
faculties as now laid down by phrenologists, but also upon 
all that may be hereafter proposed at discoveries. 

What is a faculty ? The test which was proposed by 
Spurzheim, and which is generally followed, is that 

1. Which exists in one kind of animals and not in another, 

2. Which varies in the sexes of the same species ; 

3. Which is not proportionate to the other faculties of the 
same individual; 

4. Which does not manifest itself simultaneously with 
the other facuhies; that is, which appears or disappears ear 
lier or later than they ; 

5. Which may act or repose singly; 

6. Which individually is propagated in a distinct manner 
from parents to children; and, 

7. Which singly may preserve its proper state of health, 
or be affected by disease. 

These seem to be descriptions of the phenomena of a frc- 
ulty, rather than a definition of its nature, A more simpU 
and comprehensive test seems to be. 

That power of the mind which performs one, and but one 
distinct and homogeneous classor kind of functions, and whicl 
js manifested by means of a given ponion of the brain. Whei 
ever, therefore, we ascertain that there is exercised a distint 
class of functions, having for their end one important objec 
we may infer, that there exists a distinci fticultv which pc 
loriiis It ; and, vice versa, that the exigence of a faculty pi 
^hiir^'^/*"'^ necessarily implies, a corresponding .mi geni^ 
mittL^ .kV'^"? '^'^^^^ '^'^ ^^^"l^y produces. ^ Upon su 
w lE^'' ^''V'^l*'*^ ^'^ *^^^ ^^^^-^ i^^his work, to this test, 
^01 ni^ ta^""^ I*'''' '^^ functions ascribed to amat . combi 

Sn^Vsu^;;:^ portions of th/ brain , a 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE FACULTIES. 

No permanent classification of ^he faculties has yet been 
generally adopted. That last adopted by Spurzheim, and 
followed by G. Combe, and all American phrenologists, is 
unquestionably the best now in use. In its general divisions 
ftod liindaniental principles, it harmonizes very well with the 
generick character of the faculties, and the grouping together 
of the organs in the head. So far as this is the case, it is per- 
fect; yet, ib its details, it is evidently defective, because it 
often gropps organs together which are located ia wideiy 
different parts of the head, and also classifies faculties togeth- 
er between which there is a generick difference. A more 
perfect classification of the Acuities than that adopted by the 
great Author of nature in the respective locations of their cor- 
responding organs, cannot be imagined, and could have been 
invented ojdy by that all-wise Being who created these fac- 
ulties; and yet, to draw lines of demarcation between these 
organs, is often eirtremely difficult. Concenlrativeness, for 
example, is sui generis in its character, and too much unlike 
toy of the other faculties to be properly classed with any 
wbdivision of them, whether it be the propensities, the sen- 
^ments, or the intellectual faculties of Spurzheim and others, 
or the domestick, selfish, human, or intellectual faculties of 
4e author. The function of ideality is not excltusively an 
emotion, nor yet wholly an intellectual operation, but is evi- 
ieotly a compound of both; and, accordingly, we find its lo- 
cation to be between these two classes o{ faculties. Still, it 
«8 evidently human, in its character, and is classed accord- 

The same is true, except in a degree still more striking, 
ujoceming mirthful ness, tune, imitation, and constructive- 
aef»9. Is there not quite as much intellect displayed in a 
truly pung^ent and appropriate witticism, or a splendid con- 
ception of the imagination, as there is in musick ? in a hon «o<, 
nd the inspiration of poetry and oratory, as. in a tuneA and 
s there not quite as much emotion in a musical, as there 
s in a poeti(»al, performance? There is evidently as little 
generick difference between firmness and self-i^steem, as there 
is between any other two organs. Both evidently belong to 
the same species; yet. Dr. Spurzheim,and all succeeding phre- 
nologists, have grouped firmness among the religious organs 
Why should dwtructiveness be placed before amativenessi 
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0ertaiii1y not because it comes first in the order of n 
nor in iis position in the head. How much more of 
ment is there in imiiation,ihAn there is in attachment? ^ 
en are considered even more sentimental than men 
chiefly because they manifest so much stronger attack 
What reason or philosophy is there in grouping con 
iiTene-ss among the animtU propensities, when it unqu( 
ably displays as much of intellect, 'and as little propi 
as almost any other faculty? Its location also borders 
that of the intellectual faculties. Similar remarks will 
to the subdivisions of the intellectual faculties. 

Enough has already been said to induce the rea< 
suppose, that the author, in common with most other 
nologists, considers the present classification of the fac 
if not every classification that can be made, very imp 
For his own, though widely different from that gen 
adopted, and, he hopes as materially improved, he is fa: 
claiming perfection. Phrenology is not a man-made t 
All that we can know about it, is learned from an obser 
of nature. Why not, then, in the classification of tl 
nlties, as well as in their phenomena and analysis, 
nature ? or, in other words, why not let the faculties 
ify themselves according to the grouping together oi 
respective organs in the head ? In the classification < 
feculties, the author has endeavoured, as far as his ing 
and observation enable him, to follow this arrangement 
organs, as the fundamental principle upon which his 
ions are based.* 
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He will thai submit the following 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE PHRENOLOOICAL FACULTIES 

AND ORGANS. 

The Faculties are divided irUo two Classes, or Orders^ 
and these are subdivided into several Cfeiiera, and 
these, again into various Species* 

ORD£R I. AffectlTe Faculties, or Feelings. 

From these fisu^ulties origiDate the propensities, desires, 
emotions, sentiments, and the whole range of those mental 
operations denominated feelings. They constitute by far 
the largest, most vivid, and most powerful class of the men- 
tal operations, and, whenever their legitimate stimuli are 
presented, rush into involuntary activity, and frequently 
without awaiting the mandate of reason, or listening to the 
voice of propriety; and, although the internal excitement 
necessarily produced by the presence of these stimuli, can- 
not be avoided, yet, an open expression of this excitement, 
need not take place ; or, in other words, we are not always 
obliged to express all that we feel. The organs of these fec- 
ulties, occupy that portion of the head commonly covered by 
hair. 

GENUS I. Propensities. 

These embrace those mental functions which pertam to 
man as an animal, or to his physical relations. They stim- 
ulate the other Acuities ; impart efficiency, impetus, and phys- 
ical Ibrce to the whole character ; originate the various ani- 
mal impulses, instincts, desires, passions, aiid propensities U 
act; and are located in the inferiour posterior, or back and 
lower, portion of the head, (see cut No. 2. in the Sy- 
nopsis,) causing, when large or very large, great breadth 
and fulness between, behind, and over the ears, as in the cut 
No. 8. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16; but, when small, this portion of the 
head is thin and narrow, as in the head of Franklin. Near- 
ly all the brain of animals is developed in this region, as 
ATI II be seen by a reference to their heads or the cuts; and 
•heir characters are made up, chiefly of the functions per- 
MUiiiiUf to the correspordin^ fecuHies. 



Species !• Doxbstick propbnsitibs. 
1. Amativbkess, amat. 

2. PjllLOPROGENiri¥ENS88» phlloprc. 

3. Adhesiveness, adhe& 

4. Inhabitivsness, inhab. 

1 ncse constitute man a gregarious animal : lay the found' 
Btion for bis civil institutions ; make bim a social and d^ 
mestick being; create his family attachments and relations; 
have a direct reference to the marriage state, and originate 
most of its duties, its relations, and its pleasures. When 
large or very large, they cause an elongation and fulness 
in the middle and lower portion of the back part of the 
head ; (see Domes. Propensities in cut No. 2, and, also, the 
female and Aurelia Chase ;) but when they are small, thift 
part of the head presents a depressed and flattened appearance, 
as in the skull of the male Indian represented in the cuts. 

5. CoNCENTRATivENEss, concent. 

This is sui generis^ or, unique in character ; and, therefore, 
referable to no specified class of faculties, but acts as a kind 
of regulator or modifier of all the other faculties. 

Species II. Selfish propensities 
The selfish propensities are, 

AbbreTiatatf 
t VlTATIVKNESS,* vitat 

■-*6. CoMBATivENEss, combat 

7. Destructiveness, deetmct * 

8. Alimentiveness, aliment. 

9. Acquisitiveness, acquis. 
10. Secretiveness, secret 

These provide for the various animal wants ; have a di 
lect reference to the necessities, desires, and gratification Oi 
the individual possessing them ; and terminate upon his in- 
terests, wants, and happiness. I'hey are located upon the 
sides of the head, around the ears, and, when large or very 
l&rg6« gi^6 ^^ A thick and rounded appearance, and make 

* rromthe limited number of the author's exrerimenta, he is disposed to rcgani 
•Jie lor«l^ >n of this orgao as uaeertatai, yet all his ejqteriuients confirm its qh 
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Cle sides of the head gpkirical, but when moderate oi small, 
^lie head is tninner and more flattened in this region. 

Theae propensities, as will be seen by referring to the 
^ombmations of the various classes of faculties, receive their 
direction and their modification mainly from the relative in- 
fluence of the sentiments and intellect. 

GENUS II. Human, moral, and religious sentiments. 

These are feelings of a higher order than the propensi- 
ties ; are more elevating and ennobling in their character, 
and more humanizing in their influence. They are located 
together in the coronal or upper portion of the head, and, 
when large or very large, elongate, widen, elevate, and ex- 
iNiQd this part of the head ; but when moderate or small, the 
ae84 is lower, shoner, and narrower. See cut No. 2. 



Species I* Selfish sentiments. 
They are, 

Abbreviatfrd. 

11. CautiousnesSi cautious. 

12. AppROBATivBNESSi approbat. 

13. Self-esteem, self-e. 

14. Firmness, firm. 

These, like the selfish propensities, also terminate upon 
their possessor, and, by disposing him to seek his own indi- 
vidual interest and happiness, make him selfish ; yet their 
character and manifestations are far superiour to those of the 
selfish propensities, eepecially when the religious and rea- 
soning feculties are strong. They are located together in 
^superiour posterior, or back part of the upper portion 
of the head, which is represented in the cuts by the name 
of the Selfish Sentibients. When these organs 

we large or very large, this portion of the head is extended 
Qpnrards and backwards, and, when the remaining sentiments 
Are deficient. !B rendered couicalt at in the cut of Black 
UawL 



f . 
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Species !!• Moral and Rslioious ti^NTiiiBavs. 
They are 

AibbreTfated. 

15. C0N8CIBNTIOU8NB88, conacieiL 

16. Hope, hope. 

17. MARV£LLouisNE88, »narv«l. 

18. Veneration, v«ia. 

19. Benevolence, b«»rtev. 

These faculties create those moral, religious, i^nd devo 
tional feelings and emotions which enter so largely into the 
human character ; humanize, adorn, elevate, and 9o(te?i the 
nature of man ; constitute man a moral and accountable being, 
and connect him with the moral government of God • create 
those moral duties and relations which exist between man 
and his Maker, and also between man and man ; a^^d pio- 
duce those characteristicks cor^.monly attributed td txngels, 
and (except in a vastly greater degree) to the Suprem«» Be- 
ing. They are located in the superiour anterior, o'^ the 
frontal, portion of the upper part of the head, and, nheiK 
large or very large, throw a proportionally large amo'?ni cr 
brain into this region, ele valine: and elongating it in th**' db 
rection, as in the case of Frank ''\, Herschell, andther'.-v 
female in the cuts ; but when smah, this portion of the he*/ 
tow and slopes rapidly, as in the cuts No. 8. 12. 14. 42. 

Species III* Semi-intellectual Sentiments 
They are. 

Abbreviated. 

20. C0N8TRUCTIVBMB88, construct 

21. Ideality, ideal. 

22. Imitation, imitat 

23. MiRTHFULNBss, mirth. 

These fticulties are of a mixed nature, participating fht 
^foperties both of the human sentiments and of the intellcc 
tuai fiiculties. They tend to the adornment and perlectJor 
01 the human mind, by creating in it a taste and a talent foi 
the fine arts and polite literature, for constructing, manu£ic 
tunng, copying, anri the like. They are located partly he 
tween the forehead and Hie portion of the head covered K 
QAir« and partly within the latter, iriving, when large or ver) 
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'ACge, a fulness and breadth to this portion of the head; hiM 

iv^en small, the head where the hair begins to appear, it 
Aarrow and flattened. 

ORDER II. Intellectual Facidties* 

Tiiiise Acuities have to do exclusively with objects and 
4ings, their physical qualities, and abstract relations. They 
create a thirst for information, and furnish the ability to ac- 
quire knowledge in general; take cognizance of facts and 
coDdilioQS, and remember them, and constitute what is eom- 
tnonly called the intellect, understanding, or judgment. 

GENUS I. Perceptive Faculties. 

These perceive natural objects and their fhysica. quali- 
ties, together with some of their relations. They constitute 
che direct medium of communication between the other fiie- 
tilties and the material world, and convey to the mind all the 
pkffskal information it is capable of acquiring. 

Species !• External Senses. 

They are, 

Sensation, "j (that is, feeling or touch.) 
Sight, In accordance with the usage of his 

Hearing, > predecessors, the author has left these fac- 
Taste, ulties unnumbered ; but, inasmuch as they 

Smell. J occupy each a given portion of the brain, 

^nd are also mental faculties, there evidently exists no good 
reason why they should not, in like manner, be numbered. 

These perform the first portion of the process of observ- 
ing the physical qualities of material objects. The eye, for 
exar.iple, may be perfectly good, yet the individual be utter- 
ly unable to distinguish between the colours of objects, oi 
acme of their other qualities ; so that, in observing a colour, 
(he faculty of sight performs the first portion of the process, 
ftnd that of colour, the second. Hence, neither, acting sepa- 
rately, can take cognizance of the colour of objects. This 
exatnple will also mmish an idea of the Jiffereoce existing 
oetween the other external senses, and the other perceptive 
faculties. Their perfection materially assists the other intel- 
7Ctual, and even the aflective, faculties ; yet, there is no ab- 
^nfute dependanee of the functions of the one upon the ioac* 
ions of the oUier. 
S 
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Species 1I« Obsbryimo and Knowing Facvltib 
They are, 

Abbreviated 

24. Individuality* Individ. 

25. Form, form. 

26. Size, size. 

27. Weight, weigh,. 

28. Colour, colour. 

29. Order, order. 

30. Calculatdn, calcu. 

31. Locality, local. 

These store the mind with individual fiicts ; famish a gei 
ral knowledge of things, their conditions, and qualities ; col)< 
statistical information ; create a desire and a talent prop 
donate to their size, for observing and knowing ; and tfa 
render very great assistance in doing every kind of busine 
They are located directly about the eyes — their princi] 
medium of communication with the external world — ai 
when large or very large, cause the lower portion bf t 
forehead above the eyes, proportionally to protrude, as in t 
cut of Herschell, of the Indians, of the New Zealand* 
the bust of Washington, &c, ^see corresponding part of c 
No. 2;) but when they are moderate or small, this portion 
proportionally depressed, as in the cut of Franklin. 

Speeies III* Sbmi-perceptive Faculties. 
They are, 

Abbreviated. 

82. Eventuality, event 

38. Time, time. 

84. Tune, tune. 

35. Language, lang. 

These constitute a class of Realties intermediate betwei 
those which perceive objects and th^ir physical qualities, ai 
those which comprehend the abstract relations of things, ai 
have to do with a class of &cts which are not necessarily 
m physical character. Some of these faculties are mu( 
Uronger in children than in men, and their correspondii 
•Tgans proportionally larger : hence, the depression genen 
hf observable in the middle of the foreheads of the (atter, ai 
km fulness ami Toqndness in that of the former. 
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QENUS II. Reflective or Reasoning FACDLTim; 
They are, 

Abbreviate-.! 

B6. Causality, caus. 

37. Comparii^n, compar. 

These form ideas ; reason ; supermteDd the operation oJ 
^be other faculties ; perceive abstract and metaphysical rela- 
tions, the connexion between cause and effecl, proposition 
and inference, &c. ; form judgment ; discover truth and ab- 
surdity, &c. They are located in the superiour and frontal 
portion of the forehead. When they are large, or very 
largc'the upper portion of the forehead is very high, broad, 
and deep, as well as prominent, as in the cut of Franklin ; 
but when they are small, this portion of the forehead is low, 
narrow, and depressed, as in the cut of the Indian. 

COMBINATIONS OF THE CLASSES OF 

FACULTIES. 

The back part of the head* called occipital, is exclusively 
<^ccupied by the organs of the propensities and selfish senti- 
ments: the remaining portion is called frontal, and is de- 
moted to the organs of the sentiments and the intellect. The 
portion represented by the lower portion of cut No. 2, is 
called basilar, and the portion above it, coronal; the former 
^ing allotted to the organs of the selfish propensities and 
perceptive faculties, which constitute the principal faculties 
possessed by animals, and the latter, to those of the senti* 
Clients and reasoning faculties. 

The •nfluence of the various combinations of facultieii 
'Jpon the character, constitutes one of the most important fea- 
lores of phrenology ; and in nothing is this influence more 
•Daoifest than in those more general combinations of the va- 
nous classes of faculties already mentioned. One in whom the 
occipital region, for the organs of the propensities and pro- 
pelling powers,) IS much larger than the frontal, will have 
proportionally more of feeling than reason ; of passion, than 
intellect , of propelling, than directing, power ; of efficiency, 
tban depth and strength, of intellect ; of mental sail, than 
t«Jlast; of zeal, and energy, and action, than judgment; oi 
tie animal, than of the int^Tectual and moral, qualities : but 
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when the occipital portion is smaller than the frontal, thecilft^ 
acter will be directly the opposite. 

One in whom the basilar region greatly predominates over 
the coronal, will possess great force and efficiency of char* 
acter ; a ready talent for business and stufly ; and strong pas- 
sions applied to selfish purposes, but accompanied with less 
morality and elevation of character and feeling ; less depth a 
intellect, with less of the moral, religious, and human senti 
ments ; and yet, with full comparison and causality, ma^ bi 
capable of conducting and eflfecting important operations 
This portion of the brain is generally large in men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the world. 

One who possesses a much greater development* of the 
moral and intellectual organs, than of the propensities, will 
have goodness, with less greatness or force, of character, 
morality and virtue, joined with want of impetus, if not of «& 
ciency ; will have fine talents and a love for moral and in- 
tellectual pursuits, accompanied w^ith so much modesty and 
dependance, if not actual tameness, of character, that he will 
not be likely to rise in the world, unless pushed forward by' 
others, but may then distinguish himself; will be amiable 
and sentimental, if not eminently pious, yet eflfect but little. 
This organization is but poorly adapted to the exigences of 
the nineteenth century. 

One having large or very large organs of the propensities 
and of the religious sentiments, and reasoning faculties only 
moderate or full, may struggle hard against the current of 
his propensities, yet will be liable to be often overcome bv 
it; may endeavour to live a virtuous. Christian life, yet wiD 
be sometimes guilty of gross inconsistencies, and apt to take 
contracted views of religious subjects, and indulge, alternate- 
ly, both classes of organs ; out, with the moral and reasoning 
organs equally large, will be obliged to struggle hard, yet 
will generally struggle successfully, against "his easily be- 
setting sinsi" and, in general, be consistent in his religious 
belief and practice. 

One having the propensities well developed, with ret} 
Urge moral and intellectual organs, will combine great 
strength of mind with great energy of character, direct^ by 
the hunmn sentiments, and applied to the advancement of 
moral and benevolent objects, and be a talented and useful 
member of society, yet have many &ults. 

One with the* p^pensiiieB and the intellectiuil org«iii 
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ugfi cr very large, and the moral deficient, will combiiM 
^reat power and energy of mind with great depravity of 
liaracter, and never lack means by which to gratify his self 
sh passions. 

One having some of each class of organs large or very 
arge, will present seemingly contradictory phases of char- 
icter ; will often do what he afterwards regrets, and be sub 
ect to a constant and severe " warfare between the flesh and 
he spirit" ** 

One having the perceptive organs generally large or very 
[arge, and the reasoning organs only full, will have a mind 
irell stored \yith facts, and a desire to see and know ; a thirst 
br general information, and a facility in acquiring it; an 
ibility to attend to details, and a popular, practical, business 
talent, but will lack depth, judgment, originality, and pene- 
tration of mind ; may execute well, but cannot adapt means 
to ends, nor superintend complicated operations ; may pos- 
sess versatility of talent, be a good scholar, and pass for a 
inan of talents and learning, yet will not think profoundly, 
Dor readily comprehend first principles, nor bear sounding. 

One with the reflecting organs large or very large, and 
the perceptive only moderate or small, or with the upper 
portion of the forehead much larger than the lower, wiD 
think more than he observes or communicates; will have 
much more to do with ideas than with fads ; with funda- 
wunial principles and the general bearing of things, than 
vnth their details and minutis ; with the abstract relations 
than with the qualitief, of things ; with the analytical and 
demonstrative sciences, than with the natural ; with thoughts 
:han words ; may have great strength, shrewdness, and pen- 
3tration of intellect, and be a deep and profound reasoner 
Imt will lack versatility of talent, and be unable to employ 
tiis powers to good advantage, or show what he is, except in 
I certain sphere, yet will wear well, have a fund of import- 
int ideas, and excellent judgment, and shine in proportion 
It he is tried. One having the perceptive and reasoning or- 
gans both large or very large, and a large and an active brain^ 
will have a universal talent, and a mind well balanced and weU 
'omished with both facts and principles ; will he a general 
icholar, and, with a respectable development of the propensities. 
MMsess a decidedly superiour intellect, and be capable of h- 
BBg to eminence , will not only possess taints of a very high 
nder, but also be all la to iiae tnem to the best advantage, anii 
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cx)th Qerise and execute projects, and succeed in wluiteTet he 
undertakes, even when most of those around him, fail. 

One with an even head, in which all the parts are re 
spectably developed, will have few prominent traits of char- 
acter, and few excesses or deficiencies ; will do a fair busi- 
ness, take his character from surrounding circumstances, and 
pass quietly through life ; but, if the brain is large and very 
active, and external circumstances are fovourable, he will be 
a universal genius — great in every thing, and without any 
weak points of character, and capable of swaying a general 
and a commanding influence.* 

One with an uneven and peculiar head, will possess a sut 
generis character ; will be notorious for his peculiarities oi 
talents and disposition ; for his excesses and deficiencies; his 
strong and weak points ; will oflen present opposite phases 
of character ; cut a bold and commanding figure wherever 
he moves ; and often efiect something important. 

The combined action of the several organs, has, also, a 
very important influence upon the character and the mental 
manifestations, particularly in directing them. Self-esteem 
large or very large, for example, combined with still larger 
moral and reasoning organs, and with smaller propensities 
imparts a dignity, manliness, nobleness, elevation, and high 
mindedness, which scorn svery thing mean, low, and de 
grading, than which no trait of character ii- more useful o 
commendable : while the same degree of solf-e., joined wit 
weaker moral and reasoning faculties, and stronger selfis 
propt^nsities, makes its possessor proud, conceited, haught 
'iomine«ring, forward, impertinent, and most disagreeab 
The same principle applies to amat., combat., destruct., 
crt»t., firm., approbat, &c. ; and, in determining character 
at in)|H)rtnnt, at lenst, as any other. 

The iargt*r organsf control and direct the smaller 6 
and also give the stamp and direction to the whole c 
actor, while the smaller organs, in proportion to f 
•trtMk^h, modify the action of the larger. Thus, one ha 
eoinhat. and dtniitruct. large, with large or very large s 
wilj omploy the former to avenge personal injuries ; pn 
Mfiah interests; domineer over others, &c. ; but, with 
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odIt modsrate or full, and benev. and conscien. very laige, 
will seldom resent personal injuries, yet will be very spirited 
in maintaining the cause of justice, truth, and humanity; in de- 
fending suffering innocence, punishing the aggressor, driv- 
ing forward moral and philanthropick causes, &c. ; with 
large or very large acquis., will employ these organs in de- 
fending his property, and in prosecuting, with energy, his 
money-making projects ; with large or very large intellectu- 
al organs, in the vigorous pursuit of intellectual acquire- 
ments, in spirited debate, or the fearless declaration of opinion ; 
with moderate self-e. and large or very large adhes. and be- 
Qev., in the defence of friends, wblie he himself patiently 
endures oppression, &c. The combinations of the phreno- 
logical Acuities, are almost hinumerable, especially when 
taken in connexion with the varieties of temperament, educa- 
UoQ, habit, external circumstances, &c. of different individu- 
als^-sufficient, at least, to produce that endless diversity and 
ever-changing variety which exist in the manifestations of the 
mina. Hence, here is opened the most extensive field im- 
igmable for philosophical research — a field embracing the 
wbole range of thn mental phenomena, p.nd also every thing 
pnt»iB>ai( U\ ^Qlnf■Q nature. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE FACULTIES. 

The reader will bear in mind that, Vi the fol lowing" anal- 
ftns of the various faculties, the author has left ample room 
for him to exercise his own judgment and discrimination, 
particularly in ascertaining the influence of some of the 
combinations. For example: he has described the influence^ 
of the organ of amat. large, when acting in conjun<htion with 
other organs; yet as the influence of amat. very large upon 
the other organs, is the same in kind with that of amat 
large, and differs only in the degree or amount of that influ- 
ence, the reader is left to ascertain this by a reference to the 
combinations under amat. large. The same is true of amat 
fiill, and of all the other organs very large or moderate. 

Under amat. moderate, again, the organ is described be- 
ow par, with its combinations. Yet these same combina- 
tions will also apply to amat. small, after making the neces- 
sary allowance for the diminution of the mere quantum ol 
t'le amative feeling. 

ORDER I. — Affective Faculties or Feelinoh 

GENUS I. — Animal Propensities. 

SPECIES I. — DoMESnCK and SoaAL pROPENSITKa. 

AMATIVENESS. 

Reciprocal attachment and love of the sexes. 

This faculty prompts many of those kind attentKnut 
and obliging manners which the sexes are accustomed to 
show to each other ; greatly increases their mutual attach- 
inent and tenderness ; gives correct reciprocal ideas of taste 
and propriety in whatever concerns the other sex, and se- 
cures to them a kind and genteel treatment — thus promoting, 
as much as any other facuhy, general politeness, urbanity. 
T«finomont, kindness, and social happiness. The proper ex- 
•rcise ami expression of this feculty, so far from being the 
Itast pross or indelicate, is as perfectly inoffensive as that a 
any other ; and is so far from being the least exceptionable 
as to b(^ ewn indispensable, to a virtuous character, especial^ 
ly when modi lied by large adhes.. approbat., bencv., con- 
aswo,, ideal.« mirth., and the reasoning 6icultief. The influ 
nf tills Cicuhy in the intercourse of the sexes, is kiiiflily 
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4dYantageous to both, inasmuch as it has a tendency to maki 
man civil, courteous, cleanly, and humane, condescending 
polished, affable, &c. ; and woman agreeable, gracefu. ana 
elegant, accomplished, sensible, and elevated in character, 
feeling, and purpose. 

Large. — One in whom amat. is large, is extremely 
fond of the other sex, and of their company, and alive to 
their charms ; is a favourite with them, and readily ingrati- 
ates himself into their good will, even though he may be 
possessed of some qualities that are disagreeable ; has a 
great influence over them ; easily kindles in them the pas- 
sion of love, because he is himself so susceptible to the 
same passion; and, when in circumstances calculated to ex- 
cite the &culty, finds its restraint extremely difficult. 

One having large amat. with large - or very large adhes., 
is an ardent and devoted lover; and, with ideal, also large 
adds to his love that warmth, and fervour, and intensity which 
make it romantick, and kindle it to a passion ; with firm 
also large or very large, will be constant ; but with these or- 
gans large or very large, and firm, moderate or small, will 
be liable to be inconstant, and possess an attachment by no 
means exclusive : with ideal, and approbat. very large, se- 
cret, and destruct. large, benev., adhes., and cans, only full, 
and conscien. moderate or small, will sometimes act the part 
of the coquette, and seek the general admiration of the other 
sex, rather than be satisfied with individual attachment : with 
large or very large adhes., philopro., benev., and conscien., 
will be inclined to marry, and be pre-eminently qualified to en- 
|oy the family and social relations, and will also highly ap- 
preciate the joys and pleasures of home, family, and friends ; 
and, with large combat, and destruct., will defend them with 
boldness, protect their rights with spirit, and punish with se< 
verity those who injure them : with large or very large ap- 
probat and ideal., will be over-anxious to obtain the approba- 
tion, and avoid the disapprobation, of the other sex, and 
exceedingly sensitive to their praise or censure, and too eagei 
to follow the fashions demanded by the taste of the other 
aex : with moderate acquis., and large approbat. and benev., 
will spend money freely for their sakes : with large or very 
large secret, and adhes., vnW feel much stronger attachment 
than express ; keep hi& heart much to himself; afiect com- 
parative indiSfierence : and, even when the fire of love^ it 
bmnimg fiercely withm, will express it equivocail>, especial' 
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ly at fir?» : b»u with secret, moderate, will express it ^^ithoitf 
reserve; throw the portals of the heart wide open ; and, with 
self^. moderate, the more readily give up to the dominion ol 
the passion ; but, with self-e. and firm, large or very larg^ 
and large intellectual organs, though he may be deoplv in 
love, will have too much pride to be subdued by this passion * 
with very large adhes., ideal, approbat., and mirth., and cans, 
only full, will prefer the company of the beautiful, the gay 
and the accomplished of the other sex, and love ihera 
best: with very large adhes., benev., ven., and conscieii., 
will choose the virtuous, the devout, the religious, &c. : with 
large intellectual organs in addition, the religious, the refin 
ed, and the highly intellectual, and almost adore them, bun 
be disgusted with those first described : with conscien. small, 
caus. only full, and acquis, and ideal, large or very large, 
will be less particular with regard to their moral qualities: 
with large or very large ideal., approbat., mirth., hope, ali- 
ment., and lang., and moderate or small acquis., conscien., 
and marvel, is given to joke with and about the other sex ; 
and inclined to profligacy and revelry: with large or very large 
conscien., ideal, mirth., benev., and the reasoning organs 
large, will express this passion in a very delicate, refined, 
witty, and acceptable manner ; but, with moderate or small 
ideal, and mirth., ia a coarse and vulgar manner: with con- 
scien. large, is strongly tempted, but strongly resists; and, with 
firm., cautious., and caus. also large, will not yield to the solic- 
itations of the passion ; but, with firm., cautious., and caus. only 
full, may sometimes sin. yet will deeply repent of it ; and, with 
approbat. large, suflfer intolerably from shame and remorse • 
with conscien. small and caus. moderate, will be extremely 
liable to abuse and pervert this faculty, &c. 

Very large. — One having amat. t»gr2^ /ar^<^ experiences 
at times, the goadings of the propensity to a degree almos* 
beyond endurance; can govern it only by the aid of large 
or very large firm., conscien., and reasoning organs, and by 
avoiding the causes calculated to excite it ; and possesses ex- 
traordinary depth, strength, and power of this passion. On^ 
having very large amat., with large or very large conscien. 
firm., benev., and reasoning organs, will exercise towards 
the other sex, strong feelings of kindness and love ; is evei 
ready in his attentions to them; is but ill at ease without thai i 
society; and enjoys intercourse with them in the greatem 
pomfjbh degree : with conscien. moderate or small, and the 
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KBMoiiiiig organs only full, is strongly inclined and nrged to 

proiig&cy, licentiousness, vulgar allusions, indelicate ex- 
pressions and jesting ; to the relation of obscene anecdotes, Ac 
See combinations under amat. large. 

FvLh. — One having BimsLtfull, with adhes. and ideal, large 
or very large, will place a high estimate upon the other sex ; 
^gerly seek their company, and take great delight in it ; 
be ardent as a lover, and not insensible to their charms ; 
with good health and an active temperament, experience, 
in a high degree, the influence of this passion, yet will pos 
sess more activity than power. The descriptions of amat 
full, when combined with the other organs, will be found 
much the same, except in degree, with those given under 
amat. large, and will be between those under amat. large and 
amat. moderate. 

Moderate. — One having amat. moderate, is not particu- 
larly partial to the other sex, nor very fond of their company ; 
may enjoy the society of a few select persons of the othei 
sex, but will dislike their promiscuous society, unless his 
adhes.« approbat., ideal., mirth., or other organs, create attach- 
ment to them, and fondness for their society : with self-e. and 
mirth, moderate or small, large or very large secret., appro- 
bat., cautious., conscien., and ven., will be extremely diffident 
and reserved, if not awkward and aflected, in their company 
and ill qualified to shine in parties of amusement, and will be 
rather deficient in the strength and power of this passion. 
One having moderate amat, with large or very large adhes., 
benev., and conscien., and full compar. and caus., will exercise 
more of pure, love and virtuous affection towards the opposite 
sex, than of the mere amative passion — of chaste Platonick 
afifection, than of sexual love — of pure and sentimental 
friendship, than of merely animal feeling; and, with large 
or very large ideal, and conscien., will manifest this passion 
in a peculiarly refined and delicate manner, and be exceed 
mgly disgusted with vulgarity, particularly in the other 
■ex This is the kind of attachment generally exercised by 
finnales, in whom adhes. is commonly altogether largei 
than amat. When the size of these organs is reversed, they 
produce the opposite kind of love, or that which is less 
sentimental ana exclusive, and more promiscuous and sexual. 

Small. — One having small amat, is not partial to the oth- 
er sex as such ; does not pay them so much attention, not 
mtit vpm thera so genteelly, nor sacrifice so nmcti fot Vhm 
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sake, Dor excite their love so easily, as if possessed of fuli 01 
large amat., but is rather cold, coy, distant, UDacceptable^and 
less inclined to marry, unless induced to do so by p&ilopro., 
adhes., approbat., bene v., acquis., the intellectual organs, or 
some other motive than his sexual desire. 

Very Small. — One havrng amat. very small, is incapa^ 
ble of sexual attachment or intercourse; seldom, if ever, ex- 
periences the workings of this feeling ; and is given to pas- 
sive continence. This organ is always very small in very 
young children, and the passion proportionally weak ; it at- 
tarns its full size in the meridian of life, when the passion t» 
strongest ; is generally larger in married, than in single, per- 
sons; and decreases in old age, when the passion becomes 
weaker. Phrenology determines the strength and power oi 
this passion, and its liability to be perverted, rather than the 
virtue or licentiousness of the subject. Education and cir 
cumstances determine this question oftener than the strength 
oi the faculty. 

The depraved exercise of this faculty, in one or another 
of those ten thousand forms which it assumes, is unques- 
tionably one of the most prolifick sources of depravity, cor- 
ruption, and misery, with which mankind are afflicted; and 
it becomes the philanthropist, the Christian, and especially 
the phrenologist, to inquire, why is this? for, until we can 
discover the root of this tree of vice, and attack the evil there, 
it is in vain to attempt to lop off its branches. This faculty 
IS found to exist in animals, as well as in man, and that, too. 
unrestrained by morality or intellect, and, consequently, &t 
more liable to perversion, than in the human species; y«t 
instances of its perversion in the brute creation, are exceed- 
ingly rare. Now, «?% is this ? The 7talure of the faeiU^ff. 
and the character of the function, are the same in lioth, to 
that its depraved manifestation cannot be attributed to any 
natural cause. It must, then, depend upon the education, or 
training', of this faculty. And no wonder that it is thus 
perverted ; for the nature and the proper function of the fac- 
alty, not being generally understood, it has been regarded 
chiefly in its perverted manifestation. Hence, that false 
modesty, that sickly delicacy, that double-refined &stidioua- 
ness which pervade every civilized community in regard 
to it, and which are far more detrimental to virtue and purity 
than any thing and every thing else could be. It is not too 
wn"^ to ^dd, that nearly all the licentiousness whieh per* 
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our country, and yearly ruins scores of thousandi, 
originates in the false training of this faculty. 

The question, then, becomes a most important one. How 
can this faculty be so trained that this growing evil may be 
checked and remedied? This question will be answered in 
a subsequent portion of the work.* 

I.OCATION. — This organ is located in the cerebellum, 
or between the mastoid processes behind the ear : and, when 
large, it causes this portion of the head to appear broad and 
thick ; when small, the neck is thin and narrow. 

2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

parental affection and tenderness — love of offsprings and of 
children generally — fondness for pets, especially young 
animals, and for the infirm and helpless. 

If there existed no particular attachment to children as 
9ueh, the burden of raising and of educating them, would be 
intolerable, and seldom submitted to ; whereas the effect oi 
this faculty is, to make them to their parents the dearest ol 
all objects, their richest treasure, and their greatest delight, 
a Bource of their greatest anxiety and solicitude, and, in short, 
the direct and main object of one of the strongest of the hu 
man passions, as well as the indirect object of many others ^ 
and thift casts entirely into the shade the trouble, and pain, 
and expense which they cause, and induces the parent to do 
and to suffer, whatewr is deemed necessary, and often whai 
is entirely unnecessary^, to promote the happiness and the 
best inteiests of his child, especially the young child. While 
children are yet too young to be regarded as friends — the 
rery time they require the greatest attention — they cannot 
be the legitimate objects of adhes., and, for a similar reason, 
they cannot come under the exclusive careTof benev., of con* 
Kien., of redson, or, indeed, of any other faculty ; so that, li 

* When Uiii poition of the work was stereotyped, the author intended to add to 
the work tome meral hints and reflections in the form of a supplement, but, as tht 
work progressed. It reached three times the size originally contemplated, without 
even then aUowicg room for this portion of the matter, besides crowding out maop 
other thinn at fiim contemplated. See note at the bottom of page 404. 

This win also serve to explain some other references in the work to parts not yiH 
added, but which will eventually be published in a seiMirate volume. 

He is now preparing for the press a work on marriage and the domestic rela* 
tioDs, treated t-breaologicaUy, inelndlngthe phrenological rules for choosing com- 
panioiis, and living agreeably with them; and also, the laws of herediury de- 
scent, showing the propagation of physical and mental qualities for many sue- 
MMtare (eneraticm, than which, a more issporunt sut||eet could hardly be 4i» 
He sbllr.its the communication of facts bearing on this ifoinL 
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there were no &culty exclusively devoted to them, the> woaal 
never receive that care, and those unnumbered attentiona 
which their helpless condition demands even to maintaii 
them in existence. 

Without this faculty, the action of the other faculties wouk 
be less vigorous towards children than towards others, 
whereas, their wants demand a much more vigorous exer 
cise of them in their favour. But, with philopro. tc 
direct and stimulate their action towards children, their pro- 
tection and nursing, difficult and even painful as they ma]i 
be, are abundantly secured. 

It is, moreover, evident, that the duties and the circoni 
stances of woman require of her a much greater endow- 
ment of this faculty than is required of the other sex. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that she possesses a much larger organ oi 
philopro. than man. This adaptation of the organ in females 
CO the far greater power of the passion, and of both to the &i 
greater demand made upon them by their offspring, is cer 
lainly no unimportant argument in proof of the truth oi 
phrenology. 

Large. — One having large philopro., is deeply interested 
in children ; delighted with their company ana playfulnesa 
and even sports with them; generally notices them, and ea 
sily gains their affections, by which their government an<j 
education are greatly facilitated ; and, if a parent, willinglj 
endures paternal care and toil ; spares no pains in educating 
them; and considers them the richest of treasures: witS 
adhes. very large, experiences poignant grief at the loss o; 
children; and, with concent, large, will pour incessant!) 
over it, but with concent, moderate or small, will feel keenly 
for the time being, yet frequently be relieved by a change o 
the subject of feeling: with large amat. and adhes., feeii 
powerfully the reciprocal attachment of fathers and daugh 
ters, of mothevs and sons, and of adults and children of op 
posite sexes : with full combat, and destruct, and large or verj 
large adhes., benev., conscien., firm., and intellectual organs 
punishes children when their own good demands it ; is kind 
yet strict ; goveras them with decision mingled with mild 
ness and aSection, and, with self-e. full, speaks with the au- 
thority necessary to secure their obedience ; but, with combat 
tnd deiilnict large, is by turns too indulgent and too severe; 
and, with self-e. moderate, fails to secure their obedience and 
mtpeet, and allows them to trample upon him : with largi 
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•r very large adhes., benev., yen., firm., conscien., hope^ 
eompar., and cans., and moderate approbat. atld ideal., will 
regard their religious, moral, and intellectual character as ol 
primary importance ; their usefulness, rather than their dis- 
tinctioD ; and endeavour to give them a practical and sub- 
itantial, rather than an ornamental education. 

Very Large. — One having very large philopro., is pas- 
sionately fond of children, and has them always around him ; 
and, with very large benev., and moderate destruct. and caus., 
is in danger of spoiling them by excessive fondness and over- 
indulgence ; is extremely fond of pets of some description, 
such as pet dogs, pet horses, and the young and tender of 
animals generally ; is willing to endure the greatest priva- 
tions if he can thereby promote their happiness ; values them 
»»bove every thing else, and almost idolizes them ; and, with 
adhes. very large, grieves immoderately at their loss, or is 
overcome by it : with moderate or small destruct. and con- 
scien., " spares the rod and spoils the child :" with very large 
approbat. or self-e., and only moderate or fiiM conscien. and 
cans., indulges parental vanity and conceit; thinks his own 
children much smarter than those of others ; delights to ex- 
hibit their great attainments, &c. ; and, if very large ideal. 
he added, would be likely to educate them for show and effect 
—to teach them the ornamental and fashionable, to the ne- 
glect of the more substantial, branches of learning — the fine 
^rts, rather than useful learning ; thus making thiem self-im- 
portant fops, and vain and guady belles, rather than useful 
Qipnibers of society : with very large cautious., indulges a 
niultitude of groundless fears and unfounded apprehensions 
^hout them, and borrows a world of trouble on their account : 
^^'ith benev. very large, and acquis, only moderate, makes 
'hnffi many presents ; with the moral and intellectual organs 
sJso large or very large and well-cultivated, has a happy 
^^ent for instructing them, and delights in it. 

tuLL. — One having philopro. /t*//, will take considerable 
interest in children, especially when they begin to walk and 
P^ule; bear much from them, particularly when combat. 
^^ destruct. are only moderate ; and, when they are pos. 
*^d of high intellectual charms, will often jiotice and play 
^tlt them, and generally please them ; and, if he has chil 
Jei of his own, will make strenuous efforts and great sacn- 
*« «o provide for, and to educate, them; but, wiin combit 
•* estnict. larger than philoprc, wiW \)e TUlYvex Vccv^aS^M^ 
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when troiibleo by them, and sometimes severe with them : 
with large oi very large adhes., benev., conscien., firm., and 
reasoning organs, and self-e. and combat., at least, full, wil. 
lOTC children, yet be far from spoiling them by over-indul- 
gence, and generally secure their obedience, yet seldom be 
harsh towards theoL 

Moderate. — One having philopro. moderate, is not very 
fond of children., and cannot bear much from them; may 
sometimes take some interest in them, yet does not like young 
children ; may love his own, yet does not fancy those of others. 
One with philopro. moderate and adhes. large, may love chil- 
dren as friends rather than as children ; and, with benev. and 
conscien. also large, will take all needful care of them from 
feelings of kindness and duty, without being partial to chil- 
dren as such. 

Small. — One having philopro. small, with combat andde- 
tftruct large, is generally severe, and easily vexed, with chil- 
dren: and, with self-e. also large, and benev. only mod- 
erate or full, is domineering, haughty, and arbitrary towards 
them, and thus extremely unpopular with them, and delights 
to torment and tease them. 

Very Small. — One with philopro. very small, w\\\ be a 
stranger to this passion, and deal with children entirely as his 
other organs dictate. 

LfOCATiox. — This organ is located in the centre of the 
hind head, just above the sharp point of the occipital bone, 
and back of the top of the ears. When the lobes of adhes. 
are large or very large, and philopro. is moderate or small, 
a depression -will be found between the lower portion of the 
two lobes of adhes., but when philopra is also large or very 
large, this portion of the head will be elongated, as in the 
cul of Aurelia Chaaa When philopro. and adhes. are both 
large, and inhab. is small, it assumes a sharpened appearance, 
fmuiiiig horizontally between the two lobc^ of adhes. 

3. ADHESIVENESS. 

Sm Mt j^ H kUihf •faitaekment — prapennty to associate— J^nd' 
tfor9oeie^ — imdiuatioH to lott, amd desire to be laved. 



Tbe chief office of this organ is to create those strotig 

im of social and, with amat, of conjugal afiection, which 

^Hpi MaakiBt together in frmilies, societies, communitiea 
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, and from which prohably flows as much happiness, if 
not virtae, as from any other source. This facuh}^ is very 
stroDg, and generally a ruling one, in females ; and its in- 
fluence upon society, is incalculable. 

Large. — One having adhes. large, exercises strong and 
ardent attachment ; is eminently social and aflectionate ; 
seeks every opportunity to enjoy the company of friends, and 
feels very unhappy when deprived of it; does and sacrifice* 
much for their sake; sets much by them, and goes far to 
see and help them-; and makes a real, true, warm-hearted. 
and devoted friend. One having adhes. large, with combat. 
and destruct. large, readily takes the part of friends; resents 
and retaliates their injuries ; protects their rights, interests, 
character, &c., as readily as he does his own ; and, with 
»eif-e. only moderate or full, even more so ; and yet, with 
self-e. large or very large, will occasionally fall out with 
them : with acquis, large, may love strongly, and be very hos- 
pitable and kind, yet unwilling to give his money ; but, with 
approbat. and benev. also large, may be libairal among his 
friends, and sometimes forward to discharge the social bill, 
yet will be as aflectionate as he is liberal ; is very emulous to 
excel among friends, and cut to the heart by their reproach- 
es ; and, if approbat. or self-e. is very large, and cans, only 
fbil, is jealous of those that excel him, and forward among 
friends ; assumes the lead ; and must be first or nothing : 
with moderate combat., destruct, and self-e., and large or very 
large approbat, benev., conscien., ideal., mirth., and reasonin-g 
organs, will have many friends and few enemies ; be amiable, 
and gain the good will of all who know him : with large 
ideal., will express his aflfection in a refined and delicate 
manner, and with mirth, large, in a pleasing, jocose, and 
liTely manner : with large or very large event, will recol- 
Isct, with vivid emotions of delight, by-gone scenes of social 
cheer and friendly intercourse : with large reasoning organs, 
will give good advice to friends ; lay excellent plans fer 
them ; rightly appreciate their character ; and, with cautious. 
nlso large, be judicious in selecting them, &c. 

Vbry large. — Those who have adhes. very large, or 
predominant, instinctively recognise it in each other ; soon 
become mutually and strongly attached; desire to cling 
around the objects of their love: take more interest and de> 
light in the exercise of friendship than in any thing else j 
unwiUing to think or believe ill of their [\\qt\&^\ rjici 
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^ -jKir I iniiiiiiii ■ dread an interruption of ftwid 

•J ts M-f j-riTfic :c' ni-arziu^s: and willingly sacrifice 
pe. :*• :r- - larr ^-fs*. rer'iiiiioo.'.si soiiieiimes even life 
ur -ic - alk;^ L' 1 = -' :: r'is jziv b«^/Vvr. but will be dear^ 
i-M -It i^^zi iLzz.: .::;:;i-. iriec;. s:rjn;g, and, with firm. 
*iT-- r-ii:?^ . -ir-- ■: r*. ^•."p^a. >?ars : rials, &c. oue;theif 

s-.c:*. T-^.-.i-se ;Tf.-.ir£~^. b^T-ond iescription ; their sepa 

'i.::.t!. _-u .:.■: . :z "Ji: exir^ -r . ihr'T lews, agonizing, almost 
■ -■. f.;"! ; -iojcs; jl: -I lb.-- iz^err-rti^n of friendship, a fre 

•:t :a -- :^ -■-■rv .itrr^ ivi:i«e* . -arr:h .axgi? or very large 

■^T-:. . -".-I'^cnt. se.:^.- frst. i:2«ibeaer. and only mode- 

•^- ■ ■' sa*! i.7c:r--c*i'". . secret, iai CsXiseien.. will be a most 

.: I-- 1 ±T *rsx— y b ner ea^my : will never forget 

Z-: .1 ir-r. ^.. ui-e jc-e is newrarded. and the othei 

.-."ir -isse-i rjL-orc ir v:o much c^'»od to his friends 
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Trc ::: frv^ i^ir;^'. b<eside*: cannot en 

• ■ ^ ■ " ^"y ^"cv >*nftfT 4-.i *rc::5e:er. . promotes their 
V- .;. --55? - •• -if ry .'^--t. iri-i bv eT-rv sa-riJicein his pow- 
. ' ire ^e^r.v jT'siraii^w* :i '^eiV distress; and, with 
tt'v^;--! V .^'ftibnc is-i i-rtcrjc:.. regards the peace and 
,'•: o .V :>«- i-i-j-.C'* iat :h«e r-^ea^f3t ^c~r>Asares, and feuDttil: 
'ss<--f5fevTt tc5 -vr •*•-?« ,v- e;^-<; ^::^i ^oe, every thinfir m his 
^* ~.*'",^-x*cv i»*(i!i««c.ck iu>?c .ini bir.rmess. &c. One 

and 

hini* 

^th 

and 

the 




fc^ ^^j^ ^.- ^w ^T^ ssp-^^toR wiia T>?rv lar^e conscien., 
^^ w-«^ cv«^^ZL *;? \^>«=»^ .2* pertecily moral wd 



^ *^ <v«*c«wx «^\M9c». IS not paiticalar in thii 

^^Miir ^£k*^ ^^ wiU »ake a aociaU ea» 
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aukttable, warm-hearted friend, who will sacrifice nmch ai 
ttie shrine of friendship, yet sacrifice his friendship on the 
altar of the stronger passions ; his friendship, though strong 
aod ardent, will be less glowing and intense than that 
produced by large adhes. One haying adhes. full, with 
large or very large combat., destruct, self e., approbat., and 
acquis., will serve himself first, and his friends afterwards ; 
form attachments, yet hreak them when they come ic con* 
tact with the exercise of these organs ; and, with large se 
cret and small conscien., will not be at all desirable as a 
iHeDd, yet, afier all, set considerable by his friends : w.in 
very large henev., large conscien., approbat, and firm., only 
moderate or full combat., destruct., and secret., and full 
or large intellectual organs, will be very good company: 
desirable as a friend ; liberal, well-disposed, true to his friends, 
and always ready to do them a fiivour. Many of the com- 
binations under adhes. large, will apply, except in degree, to 
adhes. full, in the selection of which, as in many similar 
^ses, the reader will use his own compar. 

Moderate. — One having adhes. moderate, may be somo- 
what fond of society, and exercise some attachment to his 
friends, yet will sacrifice it upon unimportant considerations, 
iod, though he may have many acquaintances, will have no 
intimate and very dear friends : with large combat, and de- 
struct, will become easily ofiended with friends, and seldom 
fetain a friend long : with large benev., will bestow his ser- 
vices, and, with moderate acquis., his money, more readily 
tlian his afiections ; and, with the selfish organs large, take 
^re of himself first, making friendship subservient to sel- 
^ purposes 

Shall. — One having adhes. small, thinks and cares little 
^t friends ; takes little delight in their company ; prefers 
^ live and act alone ; is cold-hearted, unsocial, and se}fi8h ; 
^ few friends, and, with large or very large selfish organs, 
* great many enemies, because he is himself so inimical to 
oilers. See combinations under adhes. moderate. 

Tbri small. — when adhes. is very small, its influence ia 
M observable, and the subject, a perfect stranger to friendship* 

While amat is generally much smaller, adhes., phiU^pro., 
<*iiev., and conscien., are commonly very much larger in fe 
i&tles than in males, by which the former are qualified, in • 
f^rt-^minent degree, to enjoy the dorae&tick and eocif J fehc 
*^\ aiid to discharge th^ duties of their statiou. 
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Tjooation. — The location of this organ is outward 
upward from philopro., and above amat., and its shape near- 
▼ oval. 

4. INHABITIVENESS. 

Love of home and countrf — desire to locate and remtMiniy 

one spot — attachment to the place in which one has lived. 

« 

That there often exists a partiality towards particu?ai 
places, and for no other reason than that one has lived there, 
IS a very common phenomenon, and even necessary to man's 
happiness and well-being. This class of functions must be 
produced by some faculty; and the feet that its organ is 
found adjoining philopro. and adhes., the objects of which 
it directly and essentially aids, affords presumptive and ana- 
logical proof both of its existence and of the correctness of 
ks location. 

Large. — One having inhab. large^ will have a very 
strong desire to locate himself in a single spot which he can 
call his home, and to remain there; leaves the place of his 
nativity and abode with the greatest reluctance, and returns to 
them with delight ; soon becomes strongly attached to his house, 
his office, his garden, his fields, &c., and is generally satis> 
fied with them; thinks a great deal of his native town, state, 
and country, and, when away from them, of those that have 
lived in them, &c. One having inhab. large, with philopro., 
adhes., ideal, individ., and local, large or very large, will be 
extremely fond of travelling, yet too fond of home to absent 
himself long at a time; in early life, will have an insatiable 
desire to rove about and see the world, and afterwards to set- 
tle: with approbat. and self-e. large or very large, will have 
high ideas of his country, of national honour, national ad- 
vantages and privileges, &c. ; and, with large or very large 
combat, and destruct., will be eminently patriotick and ready 
to sacrifice all, even life itself, in defence of his country's 
rights and honour, and of his own fireside ; and, with large oi 
very large ven., will look with great reverence to those de- 
parted worthies who have served and honoured their coun- 
try, and also to the national relicks of past ages. 

Very large. — One having inhab. very large, will b€ 
•ometimes homesick, especially if philopro. and adhes. are 
tto very large ; will suffer almost any inconvenience, and 
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forego bright prospects of acquiring wealth, ^., sooner than 
lea^e his home ; and experience, only in a proportionally 
higher degree, the feelings attributed to this organ large. 

Full'. — One having this organ full, will prefer to live ?» 
one spot, yet, when his interests require it, can change the 
place of his abode without much regret ; and, with large 
philopro. and adhes., will think much more of his famUy 
and his friends, than he will of his home as such. 

Moderate or small. — One having inhab. moderate or 
small, with large or very large hope, individ., ideal., and lo- 
cal., will be very apt to change his location either in hopes 
of improving it, or to see the world ; will have an insatiable 
desire to travel in foreign parts ; unless prevented by strong 
reasons, will be likely to live, at different times, in several dif- 
ferent places ; and, with philopro. and adhes. large, will regard 
his home not for its own sake^ but for the sake of family ana 
friends, and will not, by his mere love of home, be prevented 
from going where his interest or business leads him, nor 
be likely to suffer from a want of home. 

Very small. — When this faculty is very small, its oper- 
ation has no perceptible influence upon the character. 

The author has seen numerous, striking developments of 
the organ in conjunction with a proportionate strength of the 
fiiculty ; and also many other instances of the deficiency both 
of the organ and of the faculty. One of the most striking of 
the former, is the case of Judge Tucker of Williamsburgh, 
Va., half-brother of the late John Randolph, who, while yet in 
the prime of life, lefi a very lucrative and honourable pro- 
fession for the sole purpose of living and dying where his 
fathers had lived and died. The organ is extremely large m 
his head, and also the organs of adhes. and philopro. The 
author might mention hundreds of others equally in point. 

Between Spurzheim and Combe there exists a diflerence 
of opinion concerning this faculty and that of concent. Dr. 
Bpurzheim gives the location and analysis of inhab. similar 
to that contained in this work, but maintains that the organ of 
eoncent. does not exist ; while Mr. Combe maintains, that the 
organ of concent, (which will be next analyzed) occupies near- 
ly the same position. But from the numerous and marked 
eases of a development of each organ in the absence of the 
other, and the perfect coincidence between the strength of 
these Acuities and the size of their respective organs, ot 
which, m no instance, haa be seen a failu ^ l\iQ w\\)^<(^i \i 
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thoroughly conyinced that both are substantially co: 

that there are two organs as analyzed and located in thk 

work. 

Location. — The location of inhab. is directly above phi- 
lopro., and partly between, -and partly above, the two lobes 
of adhes. Where it is large or very large, and concent, 
moderate, an angle is formed near the union of the lambdoi 
dal sutures, between which and the occipital bone, there will 
be considerable distance, but when it is small, no such organ 
will be found. 

5. CONCENTRATIVENESS. 

The power of mental concentration and continuity. 

The object of this &culty is to continue the operations oi 
the other faculties upon any given subject, until they have 
thoroughly acted upon it, and presented the result. The 
nature of the faculty may not yet have been fully analyzed, 
yet, of the phenomena ascribed to it, there can be no question. 

Large. — One having large concent, is thereby enabled 
and disposed to keep his whole mind patiently fixed, for a 
long time, upon a single thing; to continue the existing train 
of thought, feeling, &c., and to exclude every other ; to im- 
part unity and mutual dependence to propositions, arguments, 
paragraphs, parts of a sentence, &c ; to dwell patiently on 
any subject of interest, and, with large intellectual organs, tc 
go to the bottom of subjects ;• to investigate them thoroughly; 
to run out processes of reasoning, and chains of thought, &c., 
in all their bearings and consequences; to give his wholer 
mind to one, and but one, thing at a time ; and to hold hias- 
mind to a train of thought, subject of study, piece of labour, &c. 
till they are entirely completed. It imparts a unity and con* 
nectedrtess to all the conceptions and operations of the mind. 
Rod 3ret, in doing this, prevents that intensity, and rapidity. 
Rod variety which are manifested without it. One having 
concent large, with large combat and destruct, will prolong 
the exercise of anger: with cautious, large, that of fear* 
with ideal large, flights of imagination, A>c 

Very laror. — One having concent r€fy large^ is coor 
ibaed if several things claim attention at once; requires 
long time to fix his mind upon any particular subject, or to 
difrat it when once fixed ; in oonrersation, is apt to be piolt^ 
""^ eedikHta; and wmr his sabjects threadbare, and. if inter 
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nqAed, w greatly disturbed, if not vexed : with individ. moder- 

Me or small, ana the reasoning organs large or very large, is 

frequently abstract, absent minded, and so deeply buried in 

loeditation, as to be unconscious of what is transpiring around 

hm, and often dwells so long upon a subject as to distort it, 

and pursue it into absurd extremes. The style of Dr. 

Chalmers, and also of Dr. Thomas Brown, will serve as il* 

iufttrations of the efiect which this &culty produces upon the 

manner of communicating ideas. 

Full. — One having concent. fwlU will be inclined to d wel 
upon a thing to which his attention has been called, and also 
tc impart as much perfection as may be to the operations of his 
mind, yet, when occasion requires, can change, witSouc much 
clifficulty, from one subject to another, and thus attend to a 
variety of objects within a limited time, and will preserve ^. 
ftiappy medium between too great prolixity, and too great 
tjrevity. 

Moderate or small. — One with concent, moderate 01 
3mafl, 4s able and inclined to pass rapidly and easily front 
one kind of study, book, conversation, thought, feeling, busi 
ness, occupation, &c. to another, from point to point, in argn 
nent, without connecting or arranging them ; does not sys 
teraatically arrange his subjects ; fails to impart mental de 
pendence to his sentences, paragraphs, propositions, an( 
parts of a discourse, so that many of them could be omittet 
without affecting the rest; throws out his thoughts in con 
vise and distinct propositions, rather than in long paragraphs ; 
^ps when he has finished, and even before he has suffi- 
ciently illustrated, his ideas, passes to others, and again re- 
tarns; abridges his anecdotes and sentences by the omission 
of 'important particulars ; drops one sentence, subject, anec- 
^% &c. to -commence another, and forgets what he was be- 
^nning to say ; wanders, in contemplation, through a great 
'ariety of different or opposite subjects ; throws off care and 
^fonble easily, and keeps no organ long in connected action 
•nless it is powerfully excited. 

One having concent, moderate or small, with adhes. large, 
thinks of his friends for the time being with vivid and intense 
•Hiotion, but only for a short time at once, yet is not, there- 
^fe, inconstant in his attachments: with combat, and de» 
*^.. large, may get angry quickly, but, unless the injury is 
i^ and intended, cannot retain his anger : with the intellec- 
W organs genernlJv large or very large, w\\\ \)e moi^ VftjiA'^ 
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to make rather a 



general, than a critical, scholar, and mOTe 

apt to have a smattering of all the sciences, than a profound 
knowledge of any \ soon gets weary of one book, study, &c 
lakes up another, and then returns to the first, thus studjong 
by piecemeal ; prefers short pieces upon various subjects to 
\o\\g ones upon any — a newspaper to a book, &c. : with corn- 
par, large or very large, may have bold and original idea* 
upon a variety of subjects, yet will not, without gieat eflfort, 
or great excitement, have a chain of conntcteA thoughts upon 
any, and will make rather a striking and immediate, than a 
.asting, impression : with ideal., imitat, mirth., Individ., event, 
lane*., ai\d the reasoning organs large or very large, will 
make a better extempore speaker than writer, may give vap 
ety, but will never give copiousness, to conversation and dis- 
course ; will lack the requisite patience to prepare his ideas 
for critical reading, and yet possess great versatility of talent 
Fur the merchant, accountant, superintendent, andtho&ewbo 
nre called upon to attend to a great many different personsand 
things, moderate or small concent, is indispensable, and large 
or very large concent., extremely detrimental 

V ERY Smali.. — One having concent, very smallt has so 
great a thirst for variety, and change of occupation, and is 
so restless and impatient, that he cannot continue long enough 
at any one thing to effect much, and will experience, only in 
a stiu c^reater degree, the phenomena described under the 
head of concent, moderate or small. 

«ml?/!il^L^®'"*^^^*^ ^*^is oi"&an is generally moderate or 

e r^l «nTw P^^'^^^ly coincides with thi versatility of their tal- 

t^^f kindr.Tl?' ""^ ^^^^"^ occupations. They often pursue sev- 

inTns Tn !vho.^".l'"^^ ^^ ^'^ce, while the English and Ger- 

Kn^d^t dimcihv'fn''!^?^'' '? generally large, experience the 

lion than that in whi?!!"!^'''^ ^''^ ^**^«^ calling or occupa- 

thia urg»i„ oonVtitut ^^^ ^""^^^ educated. The want rf 

lor, which is atill fartlf ^^-^^ ^^^®ct in the American charac 

pnifcitHi upon the atteiVr^ increased by the variety of studies 

Muiimrit^. This. in!i ^^5 of each student in our schools and 

^^ in tho prosont «v** ' constitutes one of the greatest de 

0^ lnr«t« iu thoso w>io "^^ of education. It is generally full 

|kHHr. mioh «H faotorv ten& '^^'I ^^^^« ^^ ^oin^ a single 

«ttt hint to iho^o wW A.^^* "^^ ^*^is furnishes an impor- 

■JJjriiny, thauKh t^rront^,?^ '"^ cultivate the faculty. It » 

■•»• Ol Uut t^ruUv ia^^'^y^^^PPosed, that a large endow 

** ^^^^^«wary to ^reat power of mind. 
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I tianscendant genius. The feet is fiir otlwrwiae. 
^)in evidently possessed but a small portion of it ; and 
ips the majority of eminent men whom it has been the 
le of the author to examine, have possessed but an in- 
ent endowment of this faculty. When it is weak, the 

seizes at once what it seizes at all, and acts with so 
I rapidity, that a second subject is introduced before the 
s completed, or, at least, before these operations are 
presented and illustrated ; so that such persons are iia 
> be frequently misunderstood from a want of sufficient 
nation. Concentration of thought, style, and feeling; 
sity and power of mind, in which there is produced, a« 
•e, a focus of feeling or of intellect, is the resuk not. as n 
■ally supposed, of concent, large or very ^arge, out, of 
nt moderate or small, an active temperament, and 

or very large intellectual faculties. Large concent, as 
re, dilutes or amplifies the mental operations. 
le difference between concent, ana firm, is this; con- 
bears upon the particular mental operations for the 
being, while large firm, has reference to the general 
3ns, plans, &/C., of life. For example ; one having con- 
small, and firm, large or very large, will naturally pre- 
I occupation in which his attention would be rapidly call- 
successive things, all of which would have reference 
! grand object of pursuit, and from which he could not 
r be diverted. If he were a merchant, he would pursue 
lercantile calling with perseverance, yet he would be 
without confusion, to wait upon many different custom- 
ithin a short time, &c. 

•C4TION. — This organ is located above inhab. and adhes., 
leiow self-e. When it is large or very large, a general 
« of this region will be observable, but no protu-beranx.e 
)e apparent ; but when it is moderate or small, a pro- 
mate semicircular depression will be very perceptible. 
It encircling adhes. and inhab., and following the lamb- 
1 sutures. When inhab. is also small, the deprof^sir*! 
aed at the union of these sutures. 

t— VITATIVENESS. 

Love of life o/s such — untoillingness ic die. 

18 evident that a desire to live, disconnectea wilh aay v' 
omforts of life, and, also, with ail the ob]ecils U>\)e ^^c^Ml 

4 
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m[ by living, constitutes a strong passion, not only in tarn, 
bat, likewise, in some classes of animals. In some, this ip- 
stinctive love of life, and this fearful shrinking from death, 
amount to a passion, and nothing is regarded with more ter 
rour than dying. Hence the necessity of a faculty whoss 
office it is to perform this class of functions, and, also, of s 
portion o^ the brain, by means of which it can manifest thesf 
functions. 

The author became acquainted with Dr. Gibson, one oi 
the edi'.ors of the Washington Telegraph, in whom the or- 
gan is very small, and who, when seemingly at the point oi 
death, in consequence of a wound he had received, not only 
felt very little diesire to live, or fear of death, but even exer- 
cised his mirth., which is large, in a high degree, although 
in the expectation that each hour would be his last 

. Large. — One having vitat. large, aside from the enjoy 
ment of life and the /ear of death, will look upon life asoni. 
of the most desirable of all objects, ^nd upon death as **tb( 
king of terrours." This desire to live will also be increa* 
ed by the desires of the other faculties. One having vitat 
large, with the domestick faculties strong, will desire to live 
not only because he looks upon his existence here as a mo& 
desirable object, but, likewise, on account of his family and 
friends : with acquis, large or very large, for the purpose cy 
anaassing wealth : with the intellectual organs krge, to ac 
quire knowledge: with approbat. and self-e. large, to gratii) 
his ambition, &c. ; but, when these organs are interrupted o) 
disappointed — when adhes., for example, is wounded by th» 
loss of dear friends, acquis., by the loss of property, appro- 
bat., by disgrace, &c., the sufferings thus caused, may be so 
much greater than his love of life, that the individual may 
^h to die, and, by the aid of destruct., seek reUef in self 

tKoTk"^^ uf'*^^~'^° °^® ^^^^ this feculty very large, even 
^^J^Z^^^?^ dying will be dreadful, and h«\viH mostte- 

^mp .TtK ''^''''"!1 ^°^^' ^^^« *^«^<^» «*<^ept in degree, arethi 
fame as those under vitat. large 

ven^^ltroT wnl II''''*'*^ ^tat/u/i, with other organs krgeo 
rSriml?^ ^Jiir''!i^ ^^^^'^^^ '^^^^^'^ ^ se^ndary.tbai 
«tS2iS . ^^ """^ ^ *^««»t «f ^^ other fJnhiei 
rpmer than on account of his vitat. wcuuw. 

VOD.RAT. OR 8MALL._On€ with vitat mf d^TOU i 
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imall, will seldom think of dying, and frnen lie does will 
oe much more af^ted by the consequences of death, thaii 
bjralove of life; be less careful of his health, and those 
means calculated to lengthen life, than he would be with vjtat 
large. In this case, death wil»' be preferred to trouble, and 
lifedtsired rather as a mecktu, than as an end, and for the 
objects sought to be accomplished. 

Very small. — When vitat. is very smcUl.ei desire to live, 
and a shrinking from death, as such, and per sese, will never 
be thought of 

Location. — ^Vitat is located nearly beneath the mastoid 
frocess, and partly between amat. and destruct See cuts. 

6. COMBATIVENESS. 

Propejuitff to defend, resist, cund oppose. 

The influence of combat upon the other faculties, and, 
UKleed, upon the whole character, manifests itself, not only 
in physical, but also in moral and intellectual, opposition. 
Its action is necessary whenever, in the execution of a diffi- 
cult project, any thing is to be resisted or overcome. It aqts 
upon animate, as well as upon inanimate, objects, and imparts 
to its possessor that nerve and determination which induce 
him to grapple with all his undertakings, as though he could 
and would efl^t his purposes. . 

The direction of this mculty, and the character of its man- 
ifestations, are determined chiefly by its combinations, and 
the education or breeding of the individual. When it is 
under the control of the higher sentiments and of reason, 
and directed to its proper objects, no n anifestation of the 
mind is more virtuous or more praise-worthy ; but when not 
thus controlled and directed, its manifestation is odious and 
▼icious m the extreme. It was by this organ, directed, aided, 
^d stimulated by conscien., self-e., the domestick faculties, 
reason, &c., that our ancestors achieved our ever-glorious 
Independence; and yet, from this organ in its perverted 
manifestation, onginate those party strifes, family and village 
dissensions, bickerings and quarrels, mobs and physical 
combats which disgrace humanity. 

Laros. — One luiving combat large, with self-e. full, and 
%xm. large, will be eminently qualified to meet difficulties , 
Dvercome obstacles; brave dan/rers : «ndure hardsbi^^ eoTi 
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end lor privileges : maintain and advocate opinions , resist 
ncroachments; resent injuries and insults, &c.; will defend 
lis rights to the very last; suffer no imposition; seize upon 
*'hatever he undertakes with the spirit and determination re- 
|uisite to carry it through all opposing difficulties ; rather 
ylory in opposition than shrink from it; be always ready, i/ 
jot glad, to act upon the defensive, if not upon the offensive; 
nclined to call in question, and oppose, the opinions and thji 
proceedings of others, and partly from pure love of opposi- 
tion ; will often urge his own opinions ; generally take 
sides upon every contested question ; and, with approbat. also 
large, will seek to distinguish himself: with a rail or lar^ 
brain, will possess energy and force of character in an emi* 
nent degree ; and, with an active temperament, unless restrain- 
ed by large benev., conscien., and caus., will be naturally too 
violent and too hasty in his temper, and subject to suddeo 
ebullitions of passion. 

One having combat, large, with large destmct, will unite 
harshness, and severity, and a kind of fierceness with his re- 
sistance, and frequently show quite too much spirit, and, with 
an active temperament, will not only be quick tempered, but, 
also, very severe and vindictive when roused ; but, with de- 
struct, moderate or small, may be quick to resent and resist, 
and cool and intrepid in the onset, yet will inflict as little pain 
as possible ; will conquer, yet spare the vanquished, and can 
never punish one who has surrendered, especially if conscien. 
and benev. are large or very large; is more courageous than 
cruel; more petulent than violent; more passionate than 
harsh ; and, when anger is manifested, will not add to it that 
fierceness, and that spirit of revenge, which give it a threat- 
ening aspect, and make it dreadful : with very large self-e., 
large destruct., and the selfish propensities stronger than the 
moral and reasoning faculties, will protect himself and hi» 
Z^l.^^'f'tl'''^ privileges first of all; seem to claim the ser. 
ITLa !!r^ ""T^y "P^^ ^^« &ro^«^ of his ovirn superiori- 
Ki'^l ''''V**''"^^"^^ of returning an equivalent, and, 
^nsr£!; f ^^^'^ ^^"^ ^'"^""^^ ""Von his rights, and, with 
dT tbf « ^^.^^'^^^^ ?' «"^all, those also who do not render him 
ff4titudfr'7 and honour he claims; will seldom evince 
ofl iffh? bit ?T '^'^^^^^» ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^i" feel that they 

*^Ss tn mi '^^^^^ ^^^^P^ ^^^«« ^^^^ ^^ con 

•^ends to make his particular riends, with a kind of coo- 
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imp , and if they cross his path, with acorn : with scuia 
arge or very large, self-e. large, and cans, only full /ill de 
iend his property ; stand out for every &rthing thai belongs 
to him ; and be very angry at those through whom he may 
have sustained any pecuniary loss ; but, with acquis, only 
moderate, and self-e. or approbat. large or very h rge, v/il* 
permit the injury oi his property with comparative impunity, 
yet boldly sustain his injured konour^ and preserve his char, 
uttr unsullied to the last, cost him what it nuy : with self-e. 
only moderate, and adhes. large, will suffer others to impose 
upon himself yet will take the part of a friend with a great 
deal more readiness and warmth of feeling than he would 
his own part : with amat. large, will defend the other sex 
sooner than himself or his own sex. — the character, the per- 
son, &c., of a lover, sooner than of himself, &c.: with concent, 
and dcstruct. moderate or small, and an active temperament, 
will be subject to sudden bursts of passion, which will contin. 
lie but for a moment, and then leave him as calm as before, 
and, perhaps, vexed with himself because he cannot suppress 
his anger : with lang. and the reasoning organs large, is 
extremely fond of debate ; very much inclined to start objec- 
tions to what bas been said ; to argue on the opposite side ot 
the question, even in opposition to his real belief, merely from 
love of argument; and, with large firm., though vanquished, 
will argue still. 

Very Large. — The manifestations of combat, very large, 
are much the same with those under the head of combat, large, 
except when it is combined with large or very large selPe 
or approbat., firm, and destruct., and only moderate or fuL 
conscien., secret, benev., ven., and caus., in which case 
it a:tuates one to attack and provoke others without suffi- 
eient cause ; to dispute and quarrel with those around him ; 
:rowd himself forward ; push his opinions on others ; create 
Itsturbance ; kindle strife ; encourage quarrels and engage 
in them ; and creates a quarrelsome, combative, contentious 
spirit. One having very large combat., with large destruct., 
is terrible and desperate in the onset ; and fights with fierceness 
md determination : with large amat, philopro., and adhes., 
Brill fight for his family, yet quarrel with them himself: with 
large acquis., will quarrel for a penny: with large or very 
large benev., conscien., and reasoning organs, will be able 
» regulate his anger only by turning abruptly from his o^ 
ponent »»^ ^y avoiding every thing calculated to exe\\»\\>a 
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combative spirit; find extreme difficult in governing Ui 
anger, and, when really roused, be desperate. 

Full.— One having combat. fuU^ is alwaj^s ready, when 
opposition is called for, to engage in it, and, with a nervoua 
temperament, soon excited to resent and resist, and naturil- 
ly quick-tempered ; will possess all necessary boldness aiid 
efficiency of character, and rather court opposition than shun it; 
yet will be &r from being quarrelsome, or seeking opposition 
for its own sake. One having combat, fidl^ with conscien^ 
firm., benev., and cans, large or very larg^e, though his anger 
is strong, will generally govern it; will be mild, kind, well- 
disposed, and peaceable ; avoid quarreUing and contention, 
and yet possess a large share of moral courage, and owe the 
combative spirit he may manifest, more to the powerful stimu- 
lus he may experience, than to the natural activity and 
power of the passion ; will show this feeling more in his 
business J and m moral and intellectual resistance, than in 
quarrelsomeness or physical combat: and seldom employ 
physical force, except when powerfully excited ; but, with a 
predominance of the other selfish faculties, will possess an 
unenviable temper. The combinations under combat large, 
will apply, except in degree, to combat, full. 

Moderate. — One having combat, moderate, will contend 
no more than the case really demands, and sometimes not even 
as much ; will not tamely allow himself or others to be really 
abused aiid trampled upon, and yet, will bear long before he will 
manifest resistance, and be quite as forbearing as manliness 
and virtue will allow ; will dislike quarrelling and avoid it. 
as long as possible ; may be irritable from the irritability ot. 
his temperament, yet is by no means contentious ; will not be* 
in reality, tame and cowardly, nor yet very efficient ; wilF 
exercise but little indignation,, and be amiable, peaceable, 
easy with all, quiet, and inofifensive. 

One having combat, moderate, with self-e. moderate oi 
small, and large or very large philopro., adhes., aequis., 
benev., and conscien., will contend for children, fomily, 
friends, the oppressed, his religious opinions, moral princi. 
pies, &c., with much spirit, and yet, suffer personal abuse 
with impunity: with large or very large self-e., firm., con- 
scien., and the reasoning organs, will maintain his opinions 
with stability, and pursue his plans with firmness, and yel, 
do it in a quiet, but firm and effectual, manner ; seek to ae* 
eomplish whatever he undeitakes wilVio^l o^i^^ition; act 
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ehiefly upon Jie d sfensive ; make but little noiae or buttle, 
yvt hold on and persevere till his purposes and plans are 
carried through ; and, with cautious, also large, will take the 
castle rather by siege than by storm ; accomplish considera- 
ble, and in the best manner, but must take his own time for 
It ; and will be distinguished for his stability, judgment, 
tnd success : with large or very large cans, and com par., 
tnd large intellectoal organs generally, will not distinguish 
himself in argument or debate, unless when powerfully ex- 
cited, yet, if his head is large, will then be original and logica., 
and express many important ideas ; be characterized more by 
perspicuity, and force of reason, than by passion and fervour 
of feeling, d)c. 

Small. — One having combat, small^ will be unable and 
unwilling to encounter bis fellow men ; be mild, amiable, in- 
offensive, and rather inefficient ; lack spirit, and presence of 
mind in time of danger ; quail too quick under opposition, 
and shrink from it ; love peace and seek it, even at a great 
|)ersonal sacrifice; avoid quarrelling; endeavour to reconcile 
the contending; surrender rights rather than contend for 
them; endure oppression rather than shake it off. take 
mbuse in good part ; be forbearing, and generally beloved ; and« 
with destruct. moderate, whatever may be his other qualities, 
will be unable to effect any thing of importance, or cut a figure 
in the world ; and, with large or very large domestick, moral, 
and intellectual organs, will seek his chief gratification in re- 
tirement from the noise and bustle of active and publick life, in 
literary and scientifick acquirements, religious exercises, &c.; 
and, though he may have a high endowment of natural 
talent, will have nothing to stimulate and bring it out ; and 
with cautious, large or very large, will be timid, irresolute, 
•owardly, and easily overcome by alarm. 

Very Shall. — One having combat, very small, with 
:autious. very large, is passive, tame, cowardly, chicken- 
aearted, weak, destitute of spirit, force and energy of charac- 
er, and may be abused with impunity ; is excessively timid ; 
ioes not*stand his ground ; never ventures ; will never mani- 
est anger, and be utterly unable to withstand opposition. 

When the author was in the town of Milton, Pa., in 1836, 
•ne of the editors of that place, who was a decided opponent 
of phrenology, for the purpose of testing the science, brought 
forward a Tad who was distinguished for his talents, ma 
shrewdness, high-Uniedi manly feeling, and fox \i\a ^^^i«ni 
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boldness and daring in horsemanship. To maKe the expj&n 
ment the more satisfactory, the author was blindfolded. The 
lad was described as possessed of extraordinary talent, and 
high moral feeling, joined with some cunning, but with smaU 
combat., and so extreme a derelopment of cautious, as to 
make him timid and cowardly— top timid to run any risk, or 
venture near the brink of danger. Ail present allowed that 
the description, throughout, was very correct, except that the 
most marked feature of his character had .been reversed. 
He was considered the most daring and reckless youth in 
the whole village. Many instances, however, were soon 
cited, of his unwillingness to mount horses with which he 
was not fully acquainted, and which were considered frac- 
tious. His brother also stated, that he was excessively afraid 
in the dark ; and only a few days previous, his father had re- 
marked to some one present, that, although he affected great 
daring, bravado, and willingness to fight, &c., yet, when 
brought to the sticking point, he always contrived, and some- 
times very ingeniously, to get out of the scrape without com- 
ing to blows. Still tne youth affected to be as courageous 
and as daring as ever, until, at supper, in the evening after 
his examination, when his mother, who doubtless knew best 
his real character, accosted him substantially as follows: 
*• My son, you know that you are a coward: why, then, do 
vou persist in denying it? You know that I can never 
make you, old as you are, go to bed alone ; and that, whenev- 
er you are left alone in bed, you will get up and come down." 
'* I know it, mother," replied the humbled boy, " but I did not 
wish the other boys to find out that I was a coward, because, 
when they do, they will call me out to fight" 

The real explanation is this. His very large selfle. and 
large approbat. created the demand for apparent bravery, and 
his very large intellect, and large secTet, enabled him to 
devise this method of supplying his want of native courage 
with this counterfeit bravery; while his predominating cau- 
tious., which caused his excessive fear,^ kept him from expos* 
oig himself to any real danger; and his self-e. gave him the 
f elf-confidence necessary to carry out the ingenious expedient 
which his intellect had devised. 

The following anecdote was related to the author. A 
Mr. S., in a certain engagement with the Indians, fought des* 
perately, even with a bravery which greatly astonished thoso 
srAo had known his faiher^ who was always branded oix' 
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ndkaled as an arraDt coward He then confessed, that his 
fear was almost insupportable, and that he fonght thus brave- 
jr only to wipe out the disgrace of his father. 

These &cts, with ten thousand others which might easily 
be cited, clearly show, that what is generally considered bra- 
very, is more frequently produced by approbat. or self-e., 
than by combat Hence, great cowards often a/ppear to be 
men ot real courage. 

The way is thus opened for the remark, that the amount 
of combat manifested, depends, in no small degree, upon the 
stimulus under which it acts. For example; suppose two 
young men, possessed of ajd equal share of combat, and alike 
m every respect, except, that one possessed a very large 
share of approbat and very small adnes., and the other only 
a small degree of approbat., but very large adhes. Now, 
under given circumstances, the former would be as much 
more indignant at an insult offered to him, and touching his 
honour, than the latter would be, as his approbat. was larger 
than that of the latter; whereas, the latter would take up the 
Quarrel of a friend as much quicker than the former, and 
nght as much harder, as his adhes. excelled that of the form- 
er. This illustration presents a general 'principle, which 
applies with equal force to the combinations of any of the 
other Acuities with that of combat., and to all the combina- 
tions of the organs. 

The application of this principle, will most satisfactorily 
explain, how a man may be perfectly honest in some things, 
and quite dishonest in others, as well as ten thousand other 
interesting phenomena of the human mind. It will explain 
to us, how the timid and delicate mother, in rescuing her 
darling child from imminent danger, can assume the boldness 
of the hero, nay, the fierceness of the tiger. 

In this last case, the phenomenon is explained thus : Very 
large philopro., very powerfully excites what combat there 
is, but for which excitement, timidity would take the place of 
boldness, and cowardice, that of courage. 

LfOOATioN. — In a common'sized head, combat, is located 
about an inch and a half behind the top of the ear, and ex 
tends itself in a perpendicular direction. When it is ver} 
large, and the surrounding organs large, it will cause » 
thickness of this part of the head, which may be the mon^ 
easily observed by placing the thumb upon the oigaw otiotyi^ 
fide, nnd the Bngen on the opoosite side; bill w\\jcv \\. lai 
4' 
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moderate or small, there will be little protuberance or bresdA 
'n this region. • 

T. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 
Piopensily to destroy, extermiiuite, and inflict patn. 

In the economy of human society, many things are to be 
destroyed to make life even tolerable. Eieath and destmc* 
tion enter largely mto the great law of nature. Hence, the 
necessity of some faculty to exercise this propensity to de- 
stroy. We often see it in the chijd, which, long before it 
** knows how to choose the good and refuse the evil," mani- 
fests an innate and strong propensity to tear in pieces, break, 
and destroy whatever comes in its way. As it advancea 
in life, it even makes a pastime of tormenting and killing 
flies, and all such animals as fell into its power. When a 
little older, it delights in hunting, and indulges feelings of 
hatred and revenge. 

We, moreover, see that this same characteristick of de- 
struction, enters into every department of organized matter, 
and forms no unimportant feature, as well of the moral, as 
of the natural, government of God. The exercise of this 
function, must therefore be both right and necessary, else, 
why should it be exercised by the Creator^ And there evi 
dently exists, not only no reason why this class of functions 
should not be performed by a distmct mental faculty, but 
there certainly exists every reason for supposing that this is 
the case. It is homogeneous in its kind, and unlike any 
other in its character ; and, consequently, demands a distinct 
fiiculty for its exercise, and upon the same ground with any 
other class of functions. 

Large. — One having destruct. large, with large combat, 
firm., and self-e., possesses that sternness and severity of char* 
acter, which make others fear to provoke him, and that force 
of character which enables him to prostrate and sunnomit 
whatever obstacles oppose his progress; accompanies his 
mandate with a threat, either implied or expressed ; is point- 
ed and sarcastick, if not bitter, in his replies ; feels strong 
indignation towards those that displease or injure him, anS 
is disposed to persecute them by injuring their feelings, repa 
lation, or interests, or by treating them with entire contempt 
mod neglect ; exporiencee a feeWng of levew^^ and bittemeti 
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frhich, unless restrained by secreit, conscien., benev., dbc., he 
does not fail to show. 

One having destruct. larger with large adhes., loves hit 
friends dearly, yet often injures their feelings by saying bit- 
ter things to them, which, with conscien. large, he often 
afterwards regrets : with combat moderate, is slow to wrath, 
but bitter and vindictive when once roused, and will have 
satisfaction before he can be appeased : with secret, large, 
and conscien. moderate or small, watches his opportunity to 
take vengeance, and strikes in the dark ; but with secret, 
small, warns before he strikes : with benev. large or very 
large, may be sometimes harsh in his efforts to do good, and 
thus often cause needless pain, but will do this more by his 
manTier than from any cruel design; will be kind, and sym- 
pathetick, and sensitive to the sufferings of others, and yet, 
very harsh and severe when provoked ; and generally exer- 
cise this faculty upon inanimate, rather than upon animate, 
objects: with conscien. and combat, large, and secret, small, 
IS apt to find considerable fault, and that in a very harsh man- 
ner : with large or very large compar., applies disgusting 
epithets to his enemies, and compares them to some most odi- 
ous or disgusting object ; is pre-emii;ent for his sarcastic k 
comparisons, which always fit the one for whom they are 
made,* &c. 

Very large. — One having destruct. very large, with 
large or very large benev., conscien., and cans., may be en- 
abled so to govern and restrain his indignation, that it will 
seldom carry him beyond the bounds of reason and justice, 
or break out into ungoverned rage and violence, yet when 
roused, will be dangerous, and like a chafed lion, and be 
obliged to avoid the causes of excitement ; will be fond of 
teasing, and also of hunting, and the warlike array of a gen- 
eral muster, &c. ; and, with large or very large combat., 
celf-e., approbat., firm., and hope, will excel as a soldier, &c. 
For other combinations, see destruct. large. 

Full. — One having destruct. fidl, with large firm., and 
full combat, and sel^., has sufficient harshness and severity 
of character to keep off and punish those who would other- 
wise injure him ; to take the rough and tumble of life, and 
puah his own way through it; and to destroy or subda« 
whatever is prejudicial to his happiness, yet is neither mo 
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bountifui gift from the band of his Maker :* with 
th., and adhes. large or very large, aud secret ooly 

will be con versaiionti, social, and humorous at the 
rd: with the intellectual organs generally large, 
r conversation upon rational and scientinck sub- 
h ideal, large or very large, must have his food 
in the nicest manner, and in elegant and &shion* 
3s; but, with ideal, moderate, thinks more of the 
Df the cookery^ than of the ceremonies or the style, 
•le ; with self-e. large, and acquis, only moderate or 
be satisfied only with the first and the best table, 
e is obliged to pay a high price for it : with large 

and ideal., will be very ceremonious at table ; but 
1. only moderate, and self-e. and cans, large, will 
jremony, yet, with large or very large benev., will 
ountifully, and show great hospitality at table, with* 

splendour or ceremony, &c. 
LARGE. — One having aliment, very large, will be too 
en to the indulgence of a voracious appetite ; too ready 
what he shall eat and drink f will think as much 
sals as of almost any thing else, and be strongly in- 
act the epicure or the g^ormand. The combinations 
It. very large, are anajogous to those produced by 
arge, except that its manifestations will be greater in 
^hich the judgment of the reader will readily supply 
— One having aliment, full, partakes of food with 
clish, yet is nc * gormandizer, nor very particular 

to what he eats and drinks ; cap endure a poor 
s very partial to a variety of rich dishes, and somS- 
irloads his stomach. The combinations of aliment 
[nble those of aliment, large, except in an inferiour 

RATE. — One having aliment moderate^ is by no 
tstitute of a relish for food, yet, when in health, is 
mlar as to what he eats ; prefers a plain, simple did 
hich is highly seasoned and very rich, &c. 
aving aliment, moderate, with acquis, large, will 
be money he pays for his meals, and frequently suf- 
er rather than pay the customary price for them; 
er to take up with a poorer meal or a cold bite at a 
ice, than to pay well for the best : with conscieiL 

he enstoin of " a«klnf ft bl«M«i^' npon food, nnd 3f ' rttnmiiiff 
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.arge or very large, fiods liKle difficulty in go'i 
Rppetiie, because he baa so little to govern, &c. 

Smalj.. — One having aliment small, will liave 
different or EL poor appetite; will r^re little abou 
eats, or when be eats ; and, with acquis, large, go 
out fiod, aod live very poorly, rather than pai 
money to pay for food. 

Gluttony, gormandizing, luxurious living, inten 
al! its forms, and the unnatural cravings of the sti 
the perverted exercises of tbia fiiculty. To see 
laken. and the preparations made, aaJl the time i 
worse than wasted, merely in gratifying this pri 
most astonishing ; and, above all, to see the mon 
versions of it which everywhere abound, to t 
ing, sober mind, is humiliating in the extreme. 
made in the image of his God, and endowed byi 
wich transcendent powers of thought and feeling 
should thus " make a god of his belly," and, fo 
purpose of indulging to excess this animal passic 
mean and degrade himself so far below the Mute 
thus clog the wheels of this wonderful machine 
call mind, exhibits, in a most mortifying light, thi 
into which human nature is capable ofbeing led. 
is the deplorable fact, and such is likely to be th 
and condition of man, so long as he "lives to eat,' 
"eating to live," and thus continues to indulge 
propensities at the expense of his moral and inlel 
ulties. 

The experience of all mankind shows that thi 
reciprocal and most intimate connexion between 
of aliment, and thestateof the stomach, and, also, b 
state of the stomach and the conditions of the brai 
further, between the state of the brain and the me 
tions, or, between the state of the stomach and tb< 
oflhemmd. But this subject will be enlarged 
subsequent chapter upon physiology 

LocATiow.— Aliment, b located just before, 
below, destruct., in front of the top p^rt o' the ear 
Wk part of the zigomatick procesTana Oeneath 
or portion of the temporal bone. It may be dii 
from destruct. by iu being situated farther forwa 
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9. ACaUlSlTlVENESS. 

^nnty to acquire substance, and to appropriate it to 
f^love of prope'^y — desire to amass wealth, lay up^ 
fsess, keep, ifc. 

faculty loves money a^ an end, and not as a means ; 
for its own sake, and not for what it will ])UTcha8e ; 
eas of exclusive right, and personal ownership and 
ion ; creates that feeling of me:%m et tuum, or that im* 
1 that certain things are our own, and that other 
belong to others, which is so universailv manifesteo 
men, and upon which the law, and, indeed, all our 

property, are founded, &c. 

Acuity, in its operation, brings within our reach most 
ecessities, and all the comforts and luxuries, of life ; is 
at nerve of commerce, manufactures, inventions, and 
r in all its multifarious forms ; and is the great mov- 
ise of husbandry, trade, the arts, and the improve- 
irith which mankind are hlessed. We little realize 
uch we owe to this faculty. The making of books, 
parel, and houses, the cultivation of &rms, the 

1 of villages, and cities, and stores, and canals, and 
session of nearly all that prevents life from being one 
waste, may be traced, 'hrough the helps afforded by 
jr faculties, directly to the influence of this love of 

Without this faculty, man, like those beasts which 
titute of it, when he had satiated his hunger, and 
his thirst, would wander on till as^in overtaken by 
ravings of his nature ; would not provide, in health 
vigour of life, for sickness and ola age, but, like the 
of our western wilderness, in whom it is generally 
vrould live " from hand to mouth," providing nothing 
iny day, and idling away his life, 
this feeling exists, and even manifests itself in bold 
the human character, every observer of human nature 
Dnce admit; and that, while, in some, it amounts to a 
passion, in others, it is scarcely perceptible. Here, 
e have a distinct, a sui generis, and a homogeneous 
ilinctions ; and w^e must hence conclude, that there 
distinct power of the mind which performs it. 
ii: — One having acquis, large, is stimulated by Mi 
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lore of money, to use arduous and self-denying effi>rts m 
order o acquire wealth; takes delight in accumulating prop- 
erty of every description ; spends his money reluctantly for 
things to be consumed ; cannot endure to see waste ; enters 
upon his money-making plans in good earnest, or, perhaps, 
makes them his main object of pursuit ; unless he is accus- 
tomed to handling large sums of money, has a watchful and 
eager eye upon the small change, both in making and in spend- 
ing money ; thinks much of becoming rich ; seems to place 
his heart upon what property he may possess ; and seeks, 
with avidity, to obtain all that belongs to him. 

One having acquis, large, with self-e. only moderate, and 
conscien. and cans, only full, will occasionally discover a 
penuriousness, littleness, and closeness in his dealings, and 
also banter for trifles, if not for the half-cent : with hope large 
or very large, not only has strong desires to accumulate prop- 
erty, but also views every project of acquiring it, through the 
magnifying medium of hope, and thus exaggerates every pros, 
pect for making money ; and, with Crm. and self-e. also larse 
or very large, is eminently enterprising; devises bold 
schemes for acquiring property, and enters upon them with 
great determination and energy, cheered on by seemingly 
bright prospects of success : with the perceptive organs also 
large or very large, is a first rate judge of property ; prone 
to trade and speculate; and, with seeret. also larc^e, will ex. 
eel in negotiating, and in conductmg a trade ; is seldom taken 
in, and generally gets the best of the bargain : with hope 
very large, cautious, only moderate, and concent, small, will 
be disposed to enter so largely into business as to endanger 
an entire failure ;, to venture beyond his means and capabili- 
ties ; to speculate too largely; to acquire his money by traffick, 
or by investing it. expecting thereby greatly to increase 

will K^n'^'i ^^""^^ ^^'^^^^^ a«d desiruct. in addition, 
with ^r Jt -^ *^ prosecute his muney-making operations 
^^ far^P 7r/- and energy; and with firm, also Large or 
X&''..'^Z*'^^^^^ an opposing difficfltie^ 

of foiti.no «.,^ . ? break;'* will be subject to revene* 
SuS bv ^i^**^*'"?** '*»« ^ imprudence what he hu 
KTan/th^re^r^' *""• ^th comLt.. cautious., self^. 

irtlh uncommon p^i;?^!,'«"°»';''« uncommon *^r^. 
f« will be .o c«>Su ^h' ."fy.®''*^' ^'^ely into busine«k 

careiol and judicious as generally to secure 
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himseif against losses and accidents ; will fifunerally bare ibr% 
tune upon his side ; and, with a large and active brain, un- 
less prevented by his friendship, his benev., or his conscien^ 
or Dy accidents against which no carefulness or sagacity could 
provide, will douhtless become rich ; but with hope mode- 
rate, and cautious, large or very large, will desire to enter 
largely into business, yet fear to do so ; frequently be ** a 
day after the &ir ;" and deliherate so long before he decides 
what to do, as to lose the most favourable time for action ; 
yet will sustain fewer losses, and, in what he does undertake, 
will he more sure of success ; will not invest his money un- 
less he can foresee the necessary result of the undertaking ; to 
tcqnire property, saves rather tnan wpeeukUes ; and prefers an 
income that is more sure^ though it may be more slow, to one 
that is more promising, yet more precarious ; takes all availa- 
ble security against losses by fire, by accidents, by dishon- 
esty, or in any other way ; makes every thing as safe as pos- 
lihle ; and is over-careful in all his pecuniary transactions, 
%LC, : with hope very large, concent, small, and firm, only 
full, will be likely firequently to change his plan of operation, 
or, it may he, his business, hoping thereby to get rich the 
sooner; will never Le satisfied to ** let well enough alone," 
Dor to pursue one stisady occupation long enough to reap 
much profit ; but, with firm, large or very large, and hope 
less than firm., will he likely to pursue one steady business 
and plan of operation through life, unless literally compelled 
to change it by duty, or judgment, or friendship, or some oth- 
er powerful motive : with cautious, very large, through feai 
of consequences, may waver in business, and will labour un* 
der the greatest anxiety about his property ; and, with hope 
small, in the midst of wealth, friends plenty, and the fairest 
prospects, may really apprehend poverty and even starvation : 
with compar. and cans, large or very large, intuitively per- 
ceives what means or causes put in operation, are naturally 
calculated to efifect certain ends ; what property will be likely 
to increase in value ; lays judicious plans ; makes shrewd cal- 
culations as to what will be ; and, with cautious, also large, so 
calculates as generally to succeed, &c. : with conscien. large 
or very la<ge, though he may be very eager in his desire for 
money, and tax all his powers to accumulate property, yet 
will acquire it only by honest means ; despise the *• tricks 
SI trade," and can be safely relied upon: with large 
•r very large intellectual organs, will prefer to make 
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A.:/; :i :.i =:•*:*. 7 ie^L-ea ;f ropeny . but the ^la^ of property ae- 
lect^'r^r a:-- -:.*.-^:r.. is Ceienainecby the wants and the tastes 
of !?.*r -rh*r r'i; ^>Jes. C»!ie hifing acquis. large, for example, 
frith p!:i!op:y also larg-e. wLl desire property both for its own 
talfe. ar.cf. %Jo.on arco^iJi: of chi^JreD, or, fnth all the domes 
tick facQ^tirrs eoergedck, for his fiunily, and will spend it freelv 
for their take : with approbaL large or reiy large, will seek 
money bry.h to lay up, and also to obtain approbation by dressy 
t-fpjlp^ge, elegant fumitare, &c^ and expend it freely foi 
th«so p'irposes, yet may show pennrioosness in other respects, 
with benev, very large, will love money, yet give it freely to 
relieve su tiering, and also to do good to his fellow men: 
with large or very large moral and religions organs, will be 
likely to '* be diligent in his busioess," economical and.pei- 
haps, close in money matters, yet will give freely to benevo- 
lent, missionary, and religious objects, and for the purpose 
of converting men to Christianity: with ideal, and ven. very 
hT(rf:, will be likely to lay up ancient coins, paintings, books, 
Ac, and be an antiquarian: with the selfish feculties strong 
and vifrorous, will lay up such things as will gratify his va- 
rious selfish passions: with the intellectual organs large, 
books, philosophical apparatus, and other assistants to intel- 
lectual pursuits; and, with ideal, also very large, books 
that n re elegantly bound and embossed, minerals, curious 
specimens of nature and art, &c. : with several of these or- 
guns hirgo or very large, will desire money for its own 
•n k<', for the sake of family, for purposes of personal aggran 
dizerm«nt, for benevolent and literary objects, &c., all com 

'(u 'J*'"?^-' ^his universal scrambling for the " root of al 
'^^«;..^^'"*®^^®*^^"^ of human happiness and moral virtue 

k-J. ,-r ^rif^'"' ""C "^^^ ^ove of money" is certainly mo5 
l«r f ^'^^^Tologry shows us not inly how strong th 
ifthiJlJ"°"'^^'l >",^^^fy "^an, but, also, the characte 
Of this love, nnd the ultimate ends sought to be reached bvi 



intra I 
nil 



XI t^ 1^ ^"V'S'nily, and is so penurious and clos 

S. h.u,S'';n-^""?^'''^ ^^ '"«">• "f the comforts, and , 
'n. nixunos. o» lifo ; ,, co^ous and miserly, unless bene 
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nd conscien. are equally large, and can never be satisfied 
with adding field to field, house to house, &c.* 

One having acquis, very large, with combat, and destruci. 
also large, and benev. and conscien. only moderate or full, 
will " grind the face of the poor ;" practice extortion ; take 
every advantage of his fellow men; make all the money he 
can, both by &ir and foul jneans; and is light fingered. 
The combinations under this head will coincide with those 
under the head of acquis, large, with the modification pro- 
duced by the mere increase of acquis. 

Full. — One having acquis, full, will be likely to be in* 
dustrious, frugal, anxious to acquire possessions, both from 
love of money, and also to secure the comforts of life; will 
be zealous, if not quite eager, in ail his money-making pur- 
suits ; and unwilling to spend his money except when his 
stronger faculties demand it for their gratification ; will be nei- 
ther prodigal nor penurious, unless made so by circumstances; 
vill be likely to save enough to live comfortably, but live 
well upon what he has, yet, as a general thing, wil' find it 
very difficult to keep money by him, and seem to be extravagant. 
So far as the making of money and the class of substan- 
ces selected for acquisition are concerned, the selections 
under acquis, large, will apply to acquis, full ; yet, in 
the spending of money, there may be a difference. One 
having acquis, full, with approbat., and ideal., &c., large or 
very large, will be industrious in making money, and quite 
anxious to become rich, yet will spend it too freely for fash- 
ionable and ornamental articles of convenience, dress, equi- 
page, dec, or to make a show ; with ideal, and local, very 
large, in travelling; with adhes. and benev. large or very 
large, for the purpose of assisting his friends; with the reli- 
gious organs very large, in promoting the cause of religion 
and advancing the benevolent objects of the day, and will 
take much more delight in spending his money in this way, 
than in laying it up ; with large or very large intellectual 
oigans, in such things as will gratify these Acuities; with 
several organs large, in such a manner as to gratify the 
greatest number of them ; with amat and adhes. large or 
very large, in supplying the wants, and augmenting the 
pleriRures, of the other sex, &c. 

This same principle of spending money, applies to acquis. 

*■ ?l»phcii Oerard, of Philadelphia, whoM picture shows a very larg* 
ih^ il'j^r.\e.ni of acqu:8 
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large, whenever the larger organs require it, at whose mandate 
acquis, will unlock her treasures, and may even permit extrava- 
gance. The additional 'Combinations of acquis, full with the 
other organs, will be found to be intermediate between those 
under acquis, large, and acquis, moderate. 

Moderate. — One having acquis, moderate, desires mo- 
ney more as a means than as an end, more for its uses than to 
lai/ up ; will pay too little attention to small sums, spend his 
money too freely, so that he can hardly account for the 
amount spent ; does not grudge what he spends, or gives, oi 
sees given ; though he may be industrious, will not be suffi- 
ciently economical ; will as soon purchase things to consume 
us to keep ; and prefers to take the good of his money as he 
goes along, instead of laying it up. 

One having acquis, moderate, with the domestick organs 
very large, will be likely to spend his money for the present, 
rather than reserve it for the future, wants of his family . 
with the selfish faculties strong, and the moral and reasoning 
deficient, will spend his money upon the gratification of his 
passions, and seldom accumulate property : with approbat. 
and ideal, very large, and cans, only full, will be extrava. 
gant ; likely to run into debt for the purpose of dashing out ; 
and will be foppish : with combat., destruct, self-e., and firm, 
large or very large, will almost throw away money to gratify 
his will : with ideal, and self-e. large or very large, nevei 
purchases a poor article, and pleases his fancy, compara- 
tively regardless of its cost; and, with hope pIso large 
or very large, will be too apt to run into debt; spend 
money in anticipation of future income ; and be too prodi- 
gal. One having acquis, moderate, may have a very 
strong desire to make money, but not upon its own account * 
with the domestick organs large, when he comes to have a 
family of his own, will love money much more than before, 
on their account : with the intellectual organs generally large, 
will desire it to facilitate his literary pursuits, &c. Hence, 
the amount of one's acquis, can seldom be determined, either 
by the eagerness with which he seeks it, or the manner of 
his spending it ; and hence, also, some appear to be spend- 
thrifts at one period of their lives, and misers at another.* 

• The author is acquainted v\ ith a Mr. H. who, until within five years, 
fl accnstomed to spend an annual income of several thousand dollar*, 



tajing up nothine ; but who. since that time, has acted up to a determina 
don to make, and save, all the money he can, not because he loves mo* 
ney, ptr »ue^ any better now than ne did then, but from other motivM 
iJie fellow citizen^ call him penurious. 



Bmall — One haTing acquis, smalls bolde money loosely,* 
•pends it without sufficient consideration, and often without 
receiving its full value ; is thoughtless how his money goes, 
aiid, with hope very large, will live on, enjoying the present, 
thinking that the future will provide for itself ; will spend 
his last dollar as freely aa his fjsi ; is wasteful, or at feaal, 
does not save the fragments ; and, with approbat. and ideal 
very large, and caus. only full, will be a spendthrift ; lay out 
his money to very little advantage ; run into debt without 
making a provision ibr payment, &c. For additional com- 
binations, see those under acquis, moderate. 

Ybrt Small. — One having acquis, very small, neither 
knows or considers the value of money ; cares not how it goes, 
nor how expensive things are, providfed they take his fancy : 
will have no idea of laying up property and, with ideal, and 
approbat. very large, will spend all he can command ; every 
thing pertaining to money being determined by his other 
fiu:uTties. 

In females, this faculty is generally weaker than in males, 
while ideaL and approbat. are generally much larger, which 
accounts for the fact, that they spend money so much more 
ireely than men, especially, for ornamental purposes. 

The author has observed, that the sons of rich parents 
generally possess the organ (as they do the faculty) develop- 
ed in an inferiour degree. This is doubtless owing to the fact, 
that, having an abundance of money at command, they have 
had nothing to stimulate, and thus increase, this faculty, so 
that, from mere want of exercise, it becomes weak and 
fieeble. This likewise accounts for the fact, that the children 
of men who have made themselves rich, generally tnv.Ve a 
very poor use of their Others' earnings, and often fall into 
dissipated habits. A deficiency of this Acuity is one cause 
of their idleness, and this, the cause of their dissipation, 
and this, frequently, thecause of their ruin. 

Thus it is, that fiall acquis, is an important inducement to 
industry, and, therefore, highly promotive of virtue and 
moral worth ; whilst a deficiency of this faculty leaves open 
the floodgates of temptation and dissipation. If this is so, 
the lesson thus taught mankind, by phrenology, is invalua* 
ble. We are thus taught the importance of a proper cultiva* 
tioD of acquis., and, also, what that proper education is. We 
are fkrther taught, that the exercise of^ acquis, is virtuous or 
vicious, not in Uself, nor in its medium ex«Tt,\%e^ \n^ 
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in its extremes of manifestation. This &culty certain.y ntedi 
to be educated no iess than cans., event, calcu., or any othei 
&culty of the mind. 

The perverted manifestations of acquis, are, theft, cheating 
extortion ; with construct, and imitat. large, forgery, counter 
feiting, burglary ;penuriousness, meanness, a miserly, sordid 
money-loving, covetous feeling, &c. 

Location. — This organ is located just before secret an< 
above aliment. ; or, upon the sides of the head, and a littk 
ferther forward than the fore part of ttfe ears ; or, in the mid 
die of a line connecting the organs of cautious, and calcu 
It seldom causes a protuberance, but, when it is large, tb< 
thickness of the head just in front, and a little above the top( 
of the ears, will be conspicuous, even to the eye. 

10. SECRETIVENESS. 

Propensity and ability to secrete, to conceal, and t9 sup 
press the expression of the other mental operations. 

We often think and feel what it would be very imprope 
fc us to express. Hence, the necessity of some faculty, th< 
office of which is to suppress the open manifestation of th 
various mental operations, until the reasoning faculties 
conscien., benev., &c., have decided upon the propriety ani 
the utility of their expression. The legitimate office of thi 
organ is not, as has generally been supposed, to keep tb< 
secrets intrusted to the individual, but to enable him success 
fully to keep his own secrets, and conceal his own plans fron 
general observation. It is even unfavourable to keeping th< 
secrets of others ; because, inasmuch as it has to do wit! 
secrets, it creates an anxiety, not only to ascertain the secret 
of others, but also to reveal them as secrets, but with the in 
junction of secrecy. 

A good endowment of this organ is essential to prudenc 
of character, particularly in speaking of, and exposing, one* 
bu3iness, &c., and also to etiquette and modem politeness. I 
removes the blunt, unpolished edge from the manner of ei 
pression, appearance, &c.; assists in covering many weal 
points of character ; and prevents exposures, not to physica 
dangers, ^for this is the office of cautious.,) but to the machina 
iions of the designing and the envious, to the impositions o 
the crafty, and th^^ false constructions of all. 
Large. — One having seciel. large, will g;enerally keel 
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Hi tkoofflaa, feeliags, buttness, pkns, opinions, &c. chivvy 
to bimself, except when they are drawn from him ; wiu 
iffect hb parpoaes indirectly, and without detection ; will 
gofom his feelings, and restrain the open manifestation ol 
logsr, joy, grief, dec.; can banish from his countenance and 
i])pearance the indications of his real feelings, and« with 
imkat large, seem to feel as he does not : with firm., and 
idf-e^ and destruct also large, will suffer pain and sicknese 
vithont showing or MHnplaining much of it ; is prudent 
•boat speaking ; carefiil in what he says ; reserved ; slow to 
communicate, form attachments, make acquaintances, A>c^ 
does not make the first adTaoces to strangers; is not free in 
eipresstng his feelings, but does it equivocally, and by piece- 
neul ; with conscien. moderate, is suspicious of the intentions 
of others; wary, and always on the alert; generally answers 
<}aestions, expresses opinions, &c., in an ambiguous, equivocal, 
evasive, or indefinite manner, which will bear different interpre- 
tations, so that he seldom commits himself; hesitates, and re- 
commences his sentences as though afraid to speak OMt plainly 
/Qst what he thinks ; can employ cunning, art, management, 
^d manoeuvre, and act the aouhle part; says but little, yet 
^inks the more ; pries into the secrets of others, yet keeps 
^18 own to himself, or, at least, sounds others closely ; gen- 
^i^lly judges correctly of character, especially it mdivid^ 
^08., and com par. are large or very large, and so success- 
lily conceals his own character and purposes, chat but little 
generally knowr of him except by a long &nd .'ntimaU 
quaintance. 

One having secret, large, with adhes. large or very la rgr, 

y sometimes commuTiicate his feelings freely to hib nearest 

nds, yet will seldom do this, and exercise more dttach- 

It than he expresses, with amat. also large, may love 

ngly, but Will express his love in a somewhat doubilut 

equivocal manner: ynth combat, and destruct. large, 

ss the excitement is very suddeisi, and his tcmperamen; 

irritable, may restrain, for a long time, the expression 

iger, and cover up the fire which is burning in his bo. 

yet, when he does give vent to it, will blaze forth in 

earnest: with self.e., or approbat, or both, large or 

arge, cans, only fiiTj, and conscien. moderate or small, 

* inclined to employ cunning and deception in advan. 

s reputation ; operate indirectly, and through the a^fen- 

thers ; be given to eje-tervice, and will dofnsLT\\ ^M^ 



incliaed to employ cunning and arti&e in accomplk 

plans ; contrive to throw the ignominy of his evil de 

others; b&very apt to say one thing in your presence, 

another in your absence ; cannot be confided in as 

and, with adhes. only full, and imitat. large or very 1 

carry, on his malicious designs under the garb of fri 

with combat., destruct, sel^e., and approbat. largi 

firm., and cans, only full, and conscien. only ma 

small, will be obsequious to superiours, and domin 

inferiours : with acquis, large or very large, and 

only moderate or full, will practise the " tricks of in 

make a good bargain whenever he can, even thoi 

obliged to use some misrepresentations : with destrw 

and firm, large or very large, will possess great 

and endure severe, corporeal 8ufi*ering without flii 

complaining : with conscien. large or very large, n 

times equivocate and employ deception in cases in wl 

under no moral obligation to communicate the fects, 

m which his interest demands secrecy, but will nev 

tngly deceive others to their injury, especially if hv 

iiuireshimtotell the whole truth: with adhes., be 

conscien lar^e or very large, and self-e. full, will 

•nd candid m telling a friend his faults, yet will 

11^^ "n*es8 his sense of duty compels him to do 

nrat and aelf-e. very large, will seem to yield, yet i 
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SnguiDg manner ; and be so crafly, reserved, and mysterluii% 
tw no one will know much of his real character ; and, witk 
eombat, destruct., and the selfish fiiculties generally large, 
the moral and reflective only full, and conscien. only mode- 
rate, will be '*a snake in the grass;'' practise art, cunning, 
lod deception, &c.: with aliment, large, will steal pies, cakes. 
Kid sweatmeats: with acquis, large, will take and conceal 
money, property, clothing, &c.: with approbat. and destruit 
large, and conscien. only moderate, will lie in ambush, plot 
ind execute his plans of injuring his rival, in secret; and 
yet, appear to be his friend, &k;. For farther combinations 
onder this head, see those under secret, large, which are 
equally true with secret very large, except in degree, and 
this the judCTient of the reader will enable him to adapt to 
lecreC. very large. 

Full— One having secret, full, will be able to keep his 
thoughts, feelings, and business to himself when occasion 
really demands it, yet will commonly express them without 
reserve ; unless somewhat excited, will not be rash or blunt in 
the expression of his feelings, yet, when any of the faculties 
that are more energetick than secret, or when those that are 
Dot, become suddenly or considerably excited, will give a 
fill], and frank, and strong expression to them, because, al. 
though secret may be sufficiently active to hold even the 
hrsper organs in check when they are but little excited, it 
will not be powerful enough to do so when they are roused to 
more energetick action, so that he will &il to preserve an equa- 
nimity of feeling and conduct; is generally free in conversa- 
tion and discourse, yet seldom commits himself; is not hypo- 
critical, nor yet remarkable for saying all he thinks ; and 
will generally govern his feelings, except when excited, but 
will then throw them out freely and fully ; is somewhat re- 
served and suspicious, especially upon a first acquaintance, 
•nd yet, will generally be found to be sincere, unless strong- 
ly tempted by interest to act a double part, and even then, 
will not be rea)ly dishonest, especially if conscien. be large 
CNT yery large ; will know well how to keep dark upon points 
which he may wish to conceal, and' also know how to ascer 
lain the intentions and the secrets of others ; and will be re- 
served to strangers and partial acquaintances, yet frank and 
•pen among his intimate friends. 

One having secret, full, with conscien. large, will never 
knowingly practise decepdon to the injury of anoVYv^t^ ^fl^ 
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, may practise it ia sel^reservation, and in doing bttttocfl^ 
especially when urged to it by otftier selfish frculties^ and 
when it is unrestrained by the moral and intellectual fiieol- 
ties : with acquis, large or very large, and cooaciea. modi^ 
rate m small, will bear, and even need, to be watched; 
sometimes give a fiilse colouring to things in order to make a 
good bargain; and occasionally take the advantage^ te 
The additicaal combinations under secret full, will beintM^ 
mediate between secret, large, and seereC moderate. 

Moderate.— 43ne having secret modertUe^ ia generally 
frank, candid, and openhear^ in his disposition and inteF» 
course with men, and so ingenuous and nndiagniaed aa oien 
to expose himself to imposition and deccmdon f chooaea a 
plain, direct, and unequivocal manner of eipressing his 
thoughts and feelings ; has few secrets of his own which he 
wishes to keep, and cares little about learning the aeerets oJ 
others, and, when things are told him with the injapetion 
** not to tell," he scarcely thinks of them again ; and g6n«^ 
ally despises secrecy wherever he finds it 

One having secret moderate or small, with . combat and 
destruct. large or very large, tells others just what he thinks 
of them ; expresses his hatred and his love freely ; is often un- 
derstood as saying more than he really intended to say; and 
frequently expresses his an^r in a harsh, blunt, and onensivs 
manner; but, with conscien. equally large, and concent 
moderate or small, soon recovers his wonted serenity of tem- 
per, and, if he is conscious that he has said or done any 
thing wrong, is soon very sorry for it, and ready, if not glau, 
to make any reasonable acknowledgment or reparation de 
manded : with conscien, at least, full, firm., self-e., benoT:, and 
caus. large or very large, will take an open, fair, honest, hon- 
ourable, dignified, and high-minded course, and heartily de- 
spise every thing like low cunning or management ; empJoj 
none but fair means ; and do nothing behind the curtain : whn 
self-e. only moderate, or full, bcnev., ven., and adhea largo or 
yery large, is naturally upright and honest himself, ana open 
and fair in his dealings, and thinks others equally so ; is totf 
ready to trust others, and especially those who call him their 
friend ; presumes too much upon the integrity and honesty 
of others, and relies too imphcity upon their word, so that 
he is extremefy liable to be deceived and imposed upon : 
with self-e. or approbat, or both, and hope yery large, oi 

even large, is given to egotism \a^\«:>\a\V too much of him 
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•elf; ttecjineft entbosiastick in telling what he has done or 
can do ; is often the hero of his own tale ; and too forward to 
display himself: with cautious, large or very large, manifests 
great care and deliberation in his business, yet is very incau. 
tioQS in his manner of speaking ; is judicious in laying his 
pkns, and providing against a time of need, and very de* 
nbe^te and prudent in making all bis arrangements, yet is 
fery imprudent in the expression of his feelings. 

Small. — One having secret small, acts just as he feels; 
speaks just what he thinks ; is so blunt and direct in his 
manner of expression as often to give needless offence ; speaks 
out his whole mind without due regard to time, circumstan- 
ces, or manner; communicates his ideas in plain and un 
equivocal language, and prefers natural and forcible, tc 
eleffant, expressions ; is natural and open in his manners, 
and, with lang. full or large, generally ready to enter into 
conversation with his friends, and even with strangers, and 
to eommunicAte to them his business, history, opinions, feel- 
ings, concerns, &c. ; and can deceive only by means of his 
reasoning fticulties, or by taking those steps which are cal- 
culated to cause deception. 

One having secret, small^ with conscien., benev., and the 
reasoning organs large or very large, will be incapable of 
deception ; abominate and censure hypocrisy, concealment, 
and mere outside-show in all those ten thousand forms in 
which they are practised in society ; keeps nothing back ; 
gives away almost entirely to his feelings unless they are 
checked by his other Acuities ; and has a window in his 
breast, through which all that is passing in his heart, can be 
plainly seen. Additional combinations will be found under 
secret, moderate. 

Very small. — One in whotn this organ is very small, ib 
a total stranger to the function and the influence of ibis le- 
nity. 

A deficiency of this faculty, by exposing at once whatever 
excesses or defects of character one may possess, is apt to 
.eave, a* first, a very unfavourable impression of a person up 
•n the minds of others, yet, if it exposes the more disagreea- 
ble traits of character, it equally reveals the virtues ; sc that« 
if the agreeable traits of character greatly predominate over 
the more disagreeable, the individual will appear still more 
amiable in consequence of this deficiency ; and^ mce vtvML. 

I'bis fycahjr, w. its perverted exercise, pi^-MlTices \^\u^ ^%r 
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eeit, hypocrisy, and those ten thousand artifices in dress, fbr 
niture, equipage, &c., the chief object of which is to create 
fiilse appearances, and.also, the innumerable arts and inake4M- 
lieves which enter into the very frame- work of society as it now 
is. From this feculty, also, with large or very large appro- 
bat., self-e., destmct., and combat, unrestrainec by the monl 
or intellectual organs, arises that tattling, backbiting, scan- 
dalizing disposition which is by no means uncommon, and 
which does such immense mischief 

In the New England head; this organ is generally large: 
hence, that reserve in conmiunicating things about them- 
selves, and that tact in prying into the afl&irs of others, for 
which they are so noted ; but, in the Southern head, it is 
small, which produces that frankness and openness whicl) 
characterize Southern gentlemen. 

Location. — Secret, is located just above the organ of de- 
stmct., and runs nearly parallel with'it, the centre of it being 
about an inch above the top of the ears. Or thus : let a 
person, standing behind one that is seated, place the third fin- 
ger horizontally upon the head, so that the lower side of it 
will just touch the tip of the ear, and it will rest upon de- 
struct.; then let the second or middle finger be separated from 
it about three eighths of an inch, and it will rest upon secret.; 
or, if the organ be small, fall into a depression : then let the 
first finger be separated from the second about five-eighths of 
an inch, and it will rest upon cautious., which, however, will 
be a little farther back than secret. When it is large or very 
large, with cautious, and destruct. also equally large, there 
will be no prominence, but all of the side-head above the ear 
will be full, rounded, and thick. 

GENUS II. — Moral, Religious, and Human Sbm- 

TIMENTS. 

The character of the sentiments is much higher, more 
elevated, and more humanizing than that of the propensities, 
and, when not under the dominion of the propensities, is 
more vii tuous and more praiseworthy than perhaps any oth- 
er class of the mental functions. A very correct icfea of 
the nature and character of these sentiments, may l>e derived 
from a comparison of civilized man with savages and barba- 
rians, or of man with the brute creation. 

Jh, Spurxheim, Qeorge Comhe. and phrenologists gener 
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mlhr, define the sentiments as distinguishable from the pio* 
pensities. by their uniting a propensity to act with an eiiio 
lion ; but the author is unable to discover the reason why the 
passion of love, for example, is not as much **an emotion 
joined with a certain propensity to act,'' as the function ascri* 
bed to benev. Nor does the distinction that the propensities 
*fi7e common to men and animals," designate them with suffi- 
cient accuracy, because benev., approbat., imitat, and soma 
of the other sentiments, are found to belong to some aninuus 
of tlie brute creation, as well fls to man. 

6PEGIES L— Selfish Sbntiments. 

These seem to be intermediate between the propensities 
and the moral sentiments, partake, in part, of the na- 
ture of both, taking their direction, and the character of 
their manifestation, from the propensities when they pre. 
dominate, and from the moral sentiments, in case they are 
the more energetick. Like the propensities, they greatly in* 
crease the propelling power, ana the efficiency of the charac- 
ter ; yet they terminate upon self, being blind impulses de- 
sifi^ned to secure selfish interests. 

1 1. CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Solicitude about consequences — apprehension of danger — 
instinct of fear — care — anxiety. 

So numerous and so great are the dangers with which 
man is surrounded, so many evils beset his path, and 
so many things are to be providfxJ against, that, unless then 
were implanted in the human breast by the hand of nature. 
some feculty which, upon the least intimation ot danger 
should sound the tocsin of alarm, and thus save him from 
accident, and, also, which should give him consideration and 
foretbought^e would be liable to be frequently overtaken by 
impending dangers, and, also, would make, comparatively, 
*ittie preparation for future wants. Of the necessity of the 
fiiculty, then, there can be no question ; nor that the function 
of solicitude constitutes a very large class of the intellectual 
functions. Hence, the inevitable conclusion is, that the re exists 
1 faculty which exercises this class of the mental operations. 
But when we find that the strength and activity of this &c.ut 
^, when compared with the other fiid.mgs, are ^to^tV\f;ycv^>i^ 



19 the »i2e of a given portion of tiie brain, reason and phSsi 
ophy join in admitting cautiousness to be a sepanite faculty o& 
the mind. Its office is, to provide against present danger, to 
cast up a bulwark of defence against danger in the dis- 
tance, to watch over the interests of the individual,, andlo ex* 
eite, repress, and direct the operations of the other faculties. 

Laarob. — One having cautious, large, looks at every plan 
«nd project with a careful, anxious eye before he concludes 
upon the course to be pursued, and hesitates long before kc 
finally decides ; turns the wh(^e matter over and over again 
IB his mind ; is very often in suspense, and remains too long 
undecided ; fully considers every chance against him ; takes 
all necessary, and, oflen^ even unnecessary, precaution ; too 
often reconsiders, and manifests a pains-taking, careful, am 
ious, provident disposition in all he does. 

One having cautious, large, with combat and destmct. 

also large, is slow in commencing, y^t when once interested 

in any project, pushes it with great spirit ; may be timid and 

fearful till his courage is once excited, but will then be bold 

and fearless ; may be nearly overcome with fear before he 

commences acting or speaking, and where effort is unavail- 

mg, yet is full of courage, and spirit, and detenninatioD 

when be has once commenced, and where effort is required ; 

combines discretion with valour ; intrepidity with carefulness; 

prudence with determination, Sue..] in cases of danger, will be 

perfectly self:possessed, and yet have forethought enough to 

do just what the occasion demands; cannot be soon worked 

up to the sticking point, but is determined, if not desperate 

when once kindled ; may drive forward with some fury, but 

will steer clear of every thing that can upset his vehicle or 

obstruct his progress; and, with hope also large, will enter 

so largely into business, and push his projects with so much 

energy and zeal, as to seem to be very rash, and nearly des- 

mute of caution, yet come out about right in the end ; with 

corn^ar. and caus. large in addition, will very s^dom entire 

Z rl* J" u' Projects, though he may be sometimes obliged 

^,wl^^^ u ®*^P® ' "^^^ P^^sent seemmgly contradictory 

STS fLr?uT?nd ''Tv!™^' 'PP^^™^ *^^ "^^ «"^ ^ 
S^V"f^Vk ' ^' '"^'^^ * nervous temperament, wUl be 
^Ivollr^^^ grarretor in the cellar;" when circumstances 

^iiaihii f^ir^ "P^"?' ^«d V^^^^^e himself tor. mnch ; but 
^nen ^^» fears are awakened, widn^bx^vg excites his h^pea 
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aown, uiscoiznigeQ, and exceedingly anxious, and sub- 
lect to eJiiptDvB 01 hope and fear : with very large compar 
unci cans., and large perceptive organs, will generally come 
to a correct decision, yet take.hiis o\An time for it; will act 
onderstandingly, and make every effort tell directly on thu 
object in view ; take hold of tbing3 judiciously and in the 
right place ; seldom retrace his steps, change his dec;r'ons,or 
ando what he has done ; in general, will be eminently suc- 
cessful, and seldom subject to accidents or disappointments ; 
consider well the pros and cons on both sides of ail questions, 
ind investigate the whole matter in hand thoroughly be- 
ibre decision or action. 

Vert Larob. — One having cautious, very large, is so 
doubtful, fearful, uncertain, and apprehensive, so irresolute 
and inefficient, that he is disqualified for prompt, enterprising, 
vigorous efilbrt, and wastes the day of action in fruitless de 
liberation; indulges groundless and unfounded appreheqsions; 
anticipates danger when there is little or no cause ; is unwill- 
ing to run any risk, and much more alarmed by sickness 
and trouble than the occasion really demands, &c. 

One having cautious, very large, with combat., seif-e., and 
hope moderate, will be irresolute ; easily discouraged ; un- 
willing to engage in any important undertaking for fear of 
experiencing a failure ; is timid, easily frightened, destitute 
of decision and energv, and unable to effect any thing im- 
portant ; but if hope, firm , and self-e. are also very large, 
and combat is large, cauti ma. will not prevent action and 
effort, but will simply take care, that every thing is provided 
for, arranged, and seen to : with hope, cans., and compar. 
very larcfe, and the perceptive organs large, may take some 
seemingly bold measures, but they will be dictated by a cor- 
rect judgment, rendered the more acute by the strong ex- 
citement caused by cautious.: with hope and combat mode, 
late or small, looks always on the dark side of prospects : 
borrows a world of trouble, even in prosperity; apprehends 
the worst rather than the best; indulges gloomy, dismal, 
melancholy feelings, and often suffers intolerably from them ; 
pores constantly over misfortunes ; magnifies every difficulty .; 
diminishes advantages ; fears much more than hopes ; does 
not venture, or run any risk ; shrinks from difficulty, and* 
by his terrour and alarm, is easily overcome, so that he cannoc 
•el on occasions of danger. 

FvLL. — One having eautioiui. fiAh w\\\ ipOMCM^ uofiv 
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titAi aeg^»o of this fecuhy to secure saccess, and pronli 
against accidents in ordinary cases, yet will frequently seon 
lo be very inprudent; does not act without care and fore- 
thought, yet toes not consider so long as to let pass th*? day 
for action; and cannot be called rash or careless, except 
when rendered so by his other Acuities. 

One having cautious, full, with hope and combat large 02 
very large, will not possess sufficient circumspectian to regu- 
late and prevent the precipitate action of these Acuities, and 
thus be hurried headlong by them into projects without suffi- 
cient caution or forethought, and will seem to be much leM 
raiuious than he really is. 

When full, large, or very large, cautious, acts with a 
vigour reciprocally proportionate to the power of this fiiculty 
and the strength of the desires of the other Acuities. Fof 
example ; one having cautious, full, Icurge, or very large, with 

f»hiIopro. very large, and acquis, smal^ will experience but 
ittle solicitude concerning his property, but feel the greatest 
anxiety concerning his children ; bat, with the same degree 
of cautious., and acquis, very large, and philopro. small, will 
expend his anxiety upon his property, and feel little for his 
eh:lfiren: with approbat very large, will be over-anxious 
about his character and his standing: with conscien. very 
large, upon every point of duty, &c This accounts for the 
phenomena, so frequently occurring, of an extreme anxiety 
concerning some things, and a want of it in other thinga— a 
class of phenomena which no either system of mental phi 
losonhy has ever accounted for, or can ever explain. 

MoDSRATE. — One having cautious, moderate, will discov- 
er a want of forethought and discretion, yet the extent of this 
tfeficieocy will be greater or less accoiding as his other facui 
ZIl^J I noi,expose him to danger. One having cautious 
^7l^I!!T\ f ?'?"'P^^ ^»^ ^ope and combat also moderate 
hvtl^fi!!. il- ^'^Jio^- to restrain the excesses produced 
«Sn kT}^^ !^ ' "^^ ^"^^^ "^ ^ope ^Tg« or very large 
cmnm^ ^ /"^^^f*^^^ ^ improiSentf with cans, a^ 
dfc^^; JI?!!i^^ '^^'^ '^ Winded by fusion or prcgu 

5!^.::'S2,^^ y^ be^reless il 

imMfe^raJ iJn ^- . ^ remaining combmauons of cautioua 

w&;"lt*rr*^ "^^ *^"- •"-*•*' ^-"^ 
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vldiout due deliberation ; be careless, precipitate, imprudeitfr 
ad, conseqneutly, often unlucky, and subject to frequent occi* 
dents; will fail to perfect his plans, and therefore, often be 
obliged to undo what he has done; proceed without fore- 
thought or care, and thus labour to the greatest disadvantage ; 
will sastain repeated and heavy misfortunes ; and, with com 
bat and destruct. large, will drive forward in a furious, reck- 
less manner, so as often to defeat his plans, and frequently 
be io hot water ; will know nothing about fear ; but, with 
lar?e or very large reasoning organs, may proceed so habit- 
oally inder the influence of reason as to sustain few losses, 
yet V 11 lack solicitude, &c. 

V RT Small. — One with cautious, very small, will be 
dest ate of fear, of forethought, of discretion, &c., and, con- 
8eq mtly, rash, heedless, headlong, regardless of consequen- 
ces anfortunate, and governed by his other faculties. 

his faculty is generally much more active, and the organ 
much stronger, in females tnan in males; while combat. 
and destruct. are much smaller. Hence, the irresolution, 
^ear, terrour, groundless alarms, and uncalled for anxiety, 
which they so often manifest : and also the superiour discreet- 
ness and propriety they generally possess over the other sex. 
In children, too, this organ is much larger than in adults, 
<fcubtle8s because their dangers being greater, the protection 
l^raanded is proportionally greater. 

Lor* TioN. — This organ is located just above, and partly 
^Jchind, •»>cret. Or thus: when the head is erect, cautious. 
mil be » nd upon the sides of the head, just back of a per- 
pendicula ine passing through the opening of the ears 

12. APPROBATIVENESS. 

hnt of the approbation of men — sense of character" 
i^^re for the favourable estimation, and the good opinion, 
^! others — ambition for distinction and popularity^ove 
*ffame, ^c. 

Certain actions are considered praiseworthy, while others 
*ie considered disgraceftil, which proves that the mind is so 
constituted as to approve of some things, and disapprove of 
'tker*. Hence, we infer the existence of a distinct &culty 
^hich exercises this class of functions, and the facts that the 
*ifengtb of this class of functions is various, being f^nergetick 
^ «)m^ and woa)£ in (Hhers — that it is manifesled vu ^tQ^^t 



tioQ to the deTelopment of a certain poitioo of the brauH«" 
and that it is an inatinctire and intaitiTe, and not secondarjr 
exercise of the miod, and that it is iiniqae and homogeneow 
in its character, establish the conclusion, that it is the pro 
duct of a distinct fiicolty of the mind. 

This fisLcuhy does not decide what actions are praisewor 

thy and what' are not, but only arraims the actions befort 

such a standard as may have been settled upon by custom, by 

the dictates of the other fiicultiea. by the passions, &c., and 

praises or blames, according as they ao, or do not, conform to 

this standard. This standard has more or less reference to 

the moral qualities of actions, and, doubtless, if left to act in 

conjunction with a full and equal development of the othei 

faculties, particularly of conscien., and if it were not warped 

by education, or the customs of society, would approve thoM 

actions which are moral, and frown upon those that an 

immoral. Tet such is the influence of custom and of "tht 

fashions'' in this matter, that the decisions of this facult^r are 

not, in the least, to be relied upon as a standard of virtne. 

Properly trained, it would promote decency and propriety of 

appearance and maimers; yet, as now manifested, it ofteDei 

produces the most disagreeable, not to say, einfiil, actions, 

under the sanction of fashion. Its influence, however, in 

promoting morality and refinement, and in preventing vice 

by censuring it, is very great. 

Large.— i3ne having approbat large, is extremely sensitive 
upon every point connected with his honour, his character 
his reputation, &c., and, in all he does, will have an eye to 
the approbation and the disapprobation of his fellow men; 
frequently asks himself, if not others, what do, or what will, 
people think of this or that performance, course of conduct, 
9lc.] is very desirous of being thought and spoken well of, 
of being noticed and commended, esteemed, praised, and ad- 
mired ; instinctively shrinks from whatever is considered 
disgraceful; will be affable, courteous, polite, and mindful ol 
appearances, and frequently experience, in a very high dfr 
gree, the feelings of mortification and shame. 

One having approbat. large, with adhes. large or very 
large, will be extremely sensitive to the approlation and tw 
disapprobation, particularly of his friends ; aXid with seUe. 
moderate, and firm, only foil, will be disposed to act in con- 
formity with their wishes, lest he should in^ur their censure 
or ridicule, which have n withering effeet upon him ; and. 
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Willi cumbat and destract. large in addition, will be too 
<(iiickly ofifended by any coldness or apparent neglect, and 
loo ready to construe any want of attention into dislike ; will 
tfenge his injured honour, and never allow any disgrace to 
de attached to his character : with self-e. only full, benev., at 
east, large, combat, destruct, and secret, only full, individ., 
srent, lang., imitat., ideal., and compar. large or very large, 
irill be a perfect gentleman : with secret, large, and conscien. 
flBoderate or small, will do things in secret which he would 
BOt, for the world, have divulged ; be governed far more 
by the voice of publick opinion, than by the dictates of jus- 
dee and conscience, and make the former, rather than the 
latter, his code of morals ; but with conscien. larger than ap- 
probat, will fall in with publick opinion so far as he con- 
siders it right, but no farther, and, with combat also large, 
iriii not only breast publick opinion with boldness, but will 
glory in facing the frown of men while engaged in what he 
considers a righteous cause: with benev. large, will add to 
his strong desire to please those around him, a strong desire 
to make them happy, which together will make him doubly 
obliging and attentive to the wants of others : with cautious., 
secret., ven., and conscien. large or very large, and self-e. 
Kroall, will have a very strong desire to please, and, also^ 
great anxiety lest he should not succeed in pleasing ; feel a 
^eat deference, especially for superiours in age, talents, &c.; 
possess a fi^eling cf his own unworthiness and inferiority ; 
and also of reserve, which together produce extreme diffi- 
dent e and backwardness ; a natural shrinking from exposure ; 
and a bashful feeling, from which, when he is among stran- 

fers, he will sufier intolerably : with combat., destruct, self-e. 
. rm., ideal., individ., event., and lang. large, and compar. 
and cans, very large, will possess, not only a high order of 
talent, but also, that restless ambition for distinction aijd fame 
which will spur him on to use his utmost efforts to attain pre- 
eminence, and thos enable him to distinguish himselC nar* 
ticularly for his intellectual Qualities: with cautious, and 
conscien. very large, secret full, and the intellectual organs 
large, will fear to be noticed, lest he should be reproached; 
appear before the publick with extreme reluctance ; shrink 
from the popular gaze ; sometimes feel almost compelled to 
abandon any undertaking in which he may be en* 
;raged, and shrink from the thought of publick responsibility : 
H-i»h MAf-o. fill) or hrffB, hope very large, cotnVsat /\^^t\,^XD^^ 
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iiTid , lang., and compar. large, and conacien.. Ten., tanA 
onljr fall will take the oAer extreme; be likely to piU 
nelf forward in conversation, debate, pnblick meetings, 
ties, parties, ^., be officious, vam, and conceited, and t 
to meddle in afllairs which belong to others : with ideal 
large, caus. only full, and a smaller sized brain, will be f 
ionabljdandy, who will devote himself chiefly to drei 
luette, and tea-table talk, which will be without sense or 
ftnd, though he may pass well in feshionable society 
be unable to think or reason upon subjects, &c. 

Vert laror. — One having approbat very large, ^ 
gard his character as the apple of his eye, and the ap] 
tion of his fellow men as the idol of his heart ; will be 
ered by the finger of scorn or the breath of slander ; x 
to bear up under ridicule, and be ever goaded by a o 
lensibility to shame and reproach. One having m\ 
very lar|fc, with selfe. large, caus. only full, and a pi 
)nly ordmary size, will be both proud and vain ; inclinci 
very ceremonious, merely for enect, and for the sake of a 
tnces ; affected in his manners ; excessively eager for 
!ind ever fishing for popularity, yet destitute of the tale 
quisite to obtain his aesires ; and, with ideal, very larg< 
^ a.gay. dressy, shpwy, affected, ceremonious fop or 
fioating upon the sur^e, or following the wake, of p 
•pplause and flishion, and a perfect index of both, sfc 
like the weather-cock, with every changing breeze o 
lick opinion, &c. Under approbat. large, will be fou 
iitional descriptions and combinations, which will aj 
ipprobat. very large, except that they are not sufficien 
tense. 

Full.— One having approbat. >//, viiU place a Lig 
mate upon his character, and be by no means indifferen 
what may be thought and said of him. yet will sacrif 
honour ypon the altar of his stronger passions : will i 



iB^Z^hilr''''^ '^^ ""^^^ ^^ ^^y ^e pursuing to 
Werf^i?!^^'*^" applause; may seek distinctioi 
SS'k^Vi "" •f/^'^8^ ^^^^^ o' «^«ke great sacril 
S^i/tJArl^} "^^ '"^ ^<>t chiefly as In end. but 
^^SoV^J&Z:i means; will not be gover: 
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HMmble to its dictates; and wiP so conduct as to secure the 
pood will of all, at least, as fiii iS he can do so consistently 
nith the gratification and the demands of his other faculties, 
yet no farther. 

One having approbat full, with adhes. large, will seek to 
please his friends, and, to escape their displeasure, in doing 
this, will sometimes even go fiirther than he ought : with 
large or very large firm., selfe., and conscien., and full com- 
i)at, will first please himself, faithfully discharge his duty, 
and seek honour as a secondary object ; will be sufiSciently 
coadescending and afiable to please all, and yet be too firm 
and independent ever to be enticed from the path of rectitude 
by the syren voice of popularity, or driven from it by the 
lowering frown of popular proscription, or by the hoarse 
voice of publick censure ; will not eagerly adopt all the ridic- 
ulous whims of •* fiishion," because *• everybody else does so," 
nor yet be so inattentive to what is generally approved as to be 
angular, and, without cause, to incur the aispleasure of any 
one: with combat., destruct., amat., self-e., and ven. full, benev., 
conscien., ideal., adhes., mirth., imitat., lang., and the rea- 
soning organs large or very large, will be a favourite, go 
^here he will ; will please all, and yet command respect from 
all; be neither stubborn nor obsequious ; will be pleasing, dig- 
nified, and populai in his manners, and reasonably condescend- 
ing, yet sufficiently independent ; and, without attempting to 
do so, will readily enlist the good will and the affections of 
all, and especially of the other sex. The combinations under 
approbat. large, modified by a diminution of the influence of 
approbat., will apply to approbat. full. They will be inter- 
mediate between those under approbat large, and approbat 
moderate. 

The direction taken by approbat full, large, or very large, 
and the objects upon which it fastens, are determined by its 
combinations, and, also, by the circumstances in which the 
individual has been educated. For example ; approbat. full, 
large, or very large, combined with large or very large com- 
bat and destruct., and educated in a warlike community, 
would fasten, for its object upon warlike exploits, upon intre- 
ffidity, bravery, and, perhaps, even upon acts of bloodshed, 
or create in its possessor, a desire to be considered the best 
Doxer, pugilist, wrestler, &c.: with aliment, very large, tobs 
noted for the quantity he can eat or drink : with lnrc;e collie 
siniet., ideaJ. mid imitat, to be considered \\\e )ot!^ xc^^^^Vr 
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•ek, or create a meekanical ambition : with iar^^ %^ my 
large moral organs, will create a moral ambition, and denre 
to be distinguished for taondiiy^ for piety, for honesty, 
and for a correct, if not religious, walk and conversation: 
with ideal, moderate, and conacien. and yen. large or very 
jtrge, will create no desire to obtain the kind of distinctioa 
and approbation awarded to fine clothes, splendour of equi- 
page, th,e pomp of riches, &c., yet will place the highest es- 
timate upon the approbation awarded to a moral, virtuouSp 
and religious life : with very large ideal., mirth., compar. 
and caus., the perceptive organs generally large, and thi 
propensities only full, will seek distinction as a wit, a poet, 
an orator, a scholar, a writer, or for his intellectual, rather 
than his physical or animal, qualities, ^. 

Moderate. — One having approbat. moderate^ will not H 
materially influenced by what others may think of him or 
his actions ; will not be particularly emulous nor ambitious, 
nor care much for reproach and ridicule, &c. One having 
approbat. moderate, with firm, and self-e. large or very large, 
and ven. moderate, will be too austere and too independent 
to give general satisfaction, and lack the condescension requi- 
site to become popular and be generally beloved, and, even U 
his talents are such as to place him in stations of trust and 
publick observation, he will have many enemies, and, when- 
ever duty, or judgment, or interest demands it, will do jusl 
what he chooses to do, whether his conduct be approved or 
censured, even though he ki^ows it will bring down publick 
odium upon his head. 

Small. — One having approbat smcdl, will experience but 
little shame ; be comparatively insensible to ridicule and re- 
proach ; and indiflferent whether hiS conduct, appearance, ex- 
pressions, &c.. please or displeasa One having approbat 
small, with large intellectual and simi-intellectual organa, 
may possess comnaanding talents, yet will have too little ambi- 
^n, and too little love of fame, to exert and apply his powers, 
^^rJof^K ''5*'''''^ ^'^^^^ approbat. smalf^ will be the 

&rT!hl^T """"^^^ approbat. f^Tll, large, or very large, so 
S i"&;i^^^^^^^^^ "'^ ^^^ productff these aeLralLte. 

«jS?nTu, o^;^^^^^^ Pf-ened, or more 

ibm SDnrobftt VK- -^V *^e«»«'^y «po»» the etrtuous poor, 

•h?4iS^I«.7i ^^^' "» *»'«*«' to gratify «i»" pa«ioii 
ll-W •ought om many »av«»ti<«rf' by 4hich to distln^Sfc 
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Ihciiweives irom the poor, and attract attention ; and the pooi 
«&haust all their powers /to follow in the footsteps of the 
rich, and in doing this, they even take their hread out of their 
oiooths. The rich, finding themselves partially imitated, 
change the fashion, and are again followed hy the poor. 
Thus it is that a vast amount of time, and labour, and com- 
fort, and, it might be safely added, of virtue, too, is worse 
Ihan wasted. This evil is daily augmenting, and the pros- 
pect of a reform daily diminishing. I holds an equal sway 
tt the church and in the state, polluting the ho.y garments 
of the one, and destroying the liberty and the virtue of the 
other. The tyranny with which it rides over the necks of 
mflDy is a hundred fold more despotick than ever tyrant sway 
ed over his subjects; and nowhere does it hold so cruel a des- 
potism, and rule with such an iron sceptre, as in this our boast 
ed land of freedom and equal rights. Here, one must not 
apeak out boldly his honest sentiments — ^must not do this, and 
must do that, because, forsooth, to do otherwise%will be un- 
fOfnUar, and whatever is unpopular, is proscribed, and visited 
with a frown as deadly and as withering in its effects as the 
•amiel winds of the Arabian desert But, so long as men 
will follow, and submit to, so fickle and so tyrannical a dame 
ms fashion, they need not complain of ** hard times,^^ and of 
the ten thousand miseries which she heaps upon the devoted 
heads of her subjects. 

LfOCATioN. — ^Approbat. is located between cautious, and 
aelf-e. See location of self-e. 

13. SELF-ESTEEM. 

Self-respect — self-confidence — self-complacency and sat' 
ufaction — highrmindedness — independence — nohleness^ovi 
•f liberty arid freedom. 

The proper ofiice of this &culty is to create, in the bosom 
of its possessor, a good opinion of himself; of his own char* 
ftcter and opinions, and of whatever belongs to, or proceeds 
from, himself; to beget an esteem and respect for himself; 
to feel satisfied with himself, and unwilling to change his 
identity and mental qualities for those of another ;• to give a 
manly tone to the character and turn to the conduct, and a 
dignified, erect attitude and bearing to the person, and thus, 
to exert an important infiuence in elevating and ennobling the 
character of man. And what is st Jl moro. \Taipi^\\wciX>\\. ^^^!^ 
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that innate love of personal liberty and independence, andol 
religbus freedom, so deeply seated in the nature of man, and 
io conducive to his virtue and happiness, which constitotei 
the sole foundation of his free institutions, civil rights, and 
religious privileges, and inspires him with an aversion to 
every thing connected with arbitrary authority, despotiek 
rule, or religious intolerance, and gives him that spirit of T^ 
■istance to such things, which no despotism can destroy, b6 
arbitrary authority crush or lone* subdue. 

The proof of the existmce of this faculty, as a separate 
and pi imary mental power, is derived from the same data 
which establishes the existence of the other &cultiee. 

L\ROB. — One having self-e. large, will be independent, 
and place a high value upon himself; feel that whatever be 
thinks or does, is loeZ/thought and done; throw himself back 
upon his own unaided resources, and rely upon his own jndg 
ment and strength ; will never knowingly degrade or demean 
hiiiiself; aspire at something commanding ; never be content 
to be dependent or to serve, but rather aspire to be himself a 
leader and commander of others: will despise and detert 
meanness, and shrink from it ; ana assume an appearance of 
iignity and manliness, calculated to command respect 

The manifestations of self-e. take their character ehi^m 
from the combinations of this faculty with the other fiicnl- 
ties. For example ; combined with large or very large com- 
bat., destruct.. and firm., and with only moderate or foil con- 
aoien., ven., benev., and reasoning faculties, it makes one 
haughty, domineering, overbearing, dogmatical, arbitraiTt 
egotistical, arrogant, authoritative, conceited, and extremely 
selfish, while the same amount of self-e., combined with only 
full combat, and destruct, and with very large benev. and 
reasoning organs, large conscien., ideal., ven., and perceptive 
liiculties, and a large brain, will impat to the character a 
commanding dignity, a nobleness, a high-toned sense of hon- 
Ottr, an elevation, and authority which cannot bat command 
universal respect and admiration; which scorn a vulgar, 
common, or trifling act or expression ; and impart an air of 
9^reRUM88 and magnanimity to the whole man. 
^0»e having selPe. large^ with amat. and adhes. large, may 
Iws siroaglv and tenderlv, especially when his love is u 
^ifBioiiy with his ideas of propriety, yet will never sacrifiei 
M wdepeodence to his love, nor break down under the pras 
^ of ujghlad affectioDs: wilk the domesdck organs gsMS 
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liLj large, will Ioys his ikmily, yet make them obey him : 
vkn acquis, full or large, will place a high esthnate upon 
what ie possesses, upon his horse, his farm, his etcet. : with 
eombat. mrge, and firm, large or very large, will pursue his 
owii straightforward course, and will not be dictated to ; is 
disposed to lead, and to push himself forward; feels that 
he is as good and as worthy as anybody else : with cautious 
large, in order to form his own judgment, may sometimes 
Ilk advice, and then follow it or not, according as it does, or 
does not, coincide with his own views ; and will be so solicit- 
008 about every thing which is likely to afiect him, and so 
fearful lest, in some way, he should lower himself down, 
that he may, at times, be disconcerted, and diffide\it, and ap- 
pear awkward and unbending in his manners : with combat, 
and destruct. large, and conscien. only full, will experience 
itTong indignation at every word or deed calculated to throw 
him mto the shade, or derogatory to his character ; and will 
guard, with a jealous eye, his liberty, his personal preroga- 
tires, and whatever belongs to him, &c. : with compar. and 
cans, only full, will make greater pretensions to knowledge 
and talent than he is in reality able to sustain and fulfil ; and, 
with only a middling-sized brain, thinks and talks much 
tnore of himself than others do of him ; pushes himself for- 
ward where he is not wanted ; and is proud, egotistical, and 
lelf-important : with combat, and destruct. full, benev., hope, 
ideal., mdivid., event, and lang. large, and compar. and caus. 
very large, accompanied with a large and an active brain, 
will not only possess talents of a high order, but will so em- 
ploy them as to cut a bold and commanding figure wherever 
ae moves, and add to it that weight and force of character, 
that dignity, and magnanimity of feeling, which will com- 
inand an extensive influence in the world; advance him to 
some commanding station, and enable him to sustain himself 
in it with great ability and dignity ; will place such unbound- 
ed confidence in himself and also have such towering anibi- 
rion, that he will attempt great things, and also have the tal- 
ent requisite to carry them through ; will not be satisfied with 
ordinary attainments, but will grasp at some great some im- 
posing object, and aspire to pre-eminence ; will aim high ; 
never trifle with himself, nor allow others to trifle with him ; 
■nd be emphatically magnanimous, yet not manifest pride or 
jbanffhtiness, merely beeauae he has too much good senae to 
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do SO The same combination of other organs, with Aelfn 
eery large, will produce the same result 

Very large. — One having self-c. very large, willingly 
assumes the responsibility, will think too much of himself 
of his opinions, plans, judgment, &c.; and, with combac. 
large, and caus. and conscien. only moderate, will be likely 
to be regardless of the frown and of the fe.v(iur of men ; 
deaf to reproof; liable to have many enemies; intractable 
bold, proua, haughty, domineering, forward, conceited, jeal 
0118, austere, and repulsive ; to be blind to his faults, and un- 
able to see his errours, be they ever so glaring, because he 
will feel that he is well nigh in&llible ; will look down with 
a kind of contempt upon the great mass of his fellow men, 
and treat even his equals as though they were his inferiours ; 
will be extremely ambitious to obtain power, and also arbi* 
trary in its exercise ; insensible to the shafls of ridicule, 
thinking that surely he cannot b( intended ; by his manner 
and expression, will give an air of consequence and import- 
ance to what he says ; with approbate moderate or small, and 
firm, large or very large, will be perfectly independent ; will 
go straight forward in his own way, follow his own judg- 
ment, and defy the consequences, &c. Many of the combi- 
nations under self-e. large, will apply to self e. very large. 

Full. — One having self-e. full, will think well pf him- 
self, yet, when benev., conscien., and caus. are large or very 
large, his self-e. will manifest itself in creating a manly, no- 
ble, self-respectful feeling, which will prevent him from do- 
ing any thing beneath himself; will be sufficiently conde- 
scending, yet not servile, and enabled and disposed to pay a 
due respect, not only to himself, but also to his fellow -men 
will possess sufficient force and weight of character to do a 
good business and sustain himself; to mingle dignity with 
condescension and talent, and so conduct himself as to be 
generally respected ; will neither assume too much to him- 
self, nor yiela too much to others ; and will maintain hie 
ripfhts and his self-respect, so that others can have no face to 
trifle with or trample upon him, and yet, will not be haughty 
or conceited. 

Moderate. — One having self e: moderate, places too low 

nn estimate upon himself, upon his own judgment, and is too 

ready to give in to the judgment c/ others ; will lack the re- 

^isite independence, manliness, high-mindedness, and self 

mmfidcnce to beat his own way through Ufe^ and will safie: 
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frmn a feeling of un worthiness ; will fear to trespass uuoo 
the attention of others, and not possess an influence equal to 
his character and talents, merely because he does not at 
rarne enough to himself. One having self-e. modentte, with 
eombat, firm., and conscien. large or very large, will possess 
genuine firmness of character, and much moral courage, yet 
will seldom manifest them *n hold relief, except when under 
excitement, or in the defenc3 of moral principle, or the cause 
of Tirtae, or in doing what he considers to be his duty : with 
firm, only full, may be too easily led away, and too ready to 
ask and to folk>w advice, and too obsequious, especialfy if 
cautious, is large or very large: with large intellectual 
Acuities, may possess talents of a high order, yet, from want 
of self-confidence and boldness to pretend to considerable, and 
in consequence of occasionally letting himself down in his 
expressions and appearance, and trifling with himself and 
with others, will have much less influence than he might 
have if possessed of more self-e., &c. 

Small. — One having self-e. smally will sink into compar- 
ative insignificance in his own estimation, and be tormented 
with a feeling of unworthiness and inferiority ; will feel too 
humble and submissive, and too dependant and diminutive, 
which will still be increased by large ven. and conscien. ; 
will underrate himself, his judgment, his talents, &c., and, 
therefore, be undervalued by others ; will make himself too 
common and &miliar, and associate so much with inferiours, 
that he will fail to command general respect and confidence: 
will be too triflinfii' in his manners and expressions ; more apt 
to follow than to lead ; and too modest and backward to ap- 
iiear well; and will not be likely to advance himself to some 
bold and commanding position, and maintain himself in it, 
even though, with large ideal, and intellectual organs, and a 
hrge brain, his talents may be abundantly sufficient for that 
purpose: yet, with firm, very large, will nevertheless be de 
termined, persevering, ^. 

Vert Small.— One having self-e. very small, with con- 
C!ien. and cautious, very large, will be always dissatisfied 
with* and have a miseral V opinion ot himself, and all he 
does ; and, with hope only moderate, fear to attempt any 
thing which involves responsibility, lest he should fail to do 
til that may be required of him ; will feel ashamed to hold 
Qp h» nead, or look his fellow-men in the face; and be al 
rayif coodemnmsr him$elf. 
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L4OCAT10N. — Self-e. is located on the mesial line of t^ 
l^ad, about half aa inch above the union of the lambdoida! 
sutures, and directly back of drm.; or, in the middle of th« 
luperiour-inferiour portion of the head, at an angle of aboat 
forty-five degrees with the plane of the base of the skull 
Approbat. is located on the two external sides of it, and can- 
toius. beyond approbat., in the same range. 

The existence of this faculty demonstrates the position, that 
the feeling or principle of liberty and of equal rights, is io* 
alienable, and inherent in the very nature and constitution of 
man ; that, therefore, it can no more be destroyed than hunger. 
or love; that a purely republican and democratick form of 
government is the only one adapted to the nature of man, and 
the only one calculated to secure universal satisfaction and 
happiness ; and that the subjugation of man by his fellow-man, 
is an open violation of the principles of human nature. If 
our rulers only understood this pripciple of our nature, and 
if all the landmarks and all the regulations of goverDment 
only proceeded upon it, subjection and servitude, in all those 
ten thousand forms which they assume in society, would be 
at once abolished. By creating eyery man free to choose 01 
refuse the evil or the good, God allows every man to govern 
himself; and, surely, then, m^n ought to allow one another to 
govern themselves, subject, however, in the latter case, as thet 
are in the former, to those regulations whi«*h are necessary 
to the general good, and, also, to be " rewarded according to 
their deeds." 

There is no danger that this feeling will ever be extia- 
guished ; but, in case the subjugation and servitude of man, in 
any form, should be carried to a very great length, there 
is danger, ay, a moral certainty^ of a revolution, and a ref 
elation, too. attended with a violence proportionate to tht 
pressure laid upon it Ih this country, there is no likelihood 
Bor scarcely a possibility, of a despotkk form of govemmeii^ 
bvC there is danger of a wtoneyed despotism— of aristocratiek 
mMopelies, and of the pow^rfuFs tyrannizing over the weal^ 
and because they are poor or friendless. This same love 
•f being free ourselves, and of I'ultng ourselves, reaches stili 
fcrtber. and desires to govern others. Slowly but surely, as 
A were, in the insinuating, yet resistlesis, folds of the Boa 
OHMtrictor, is this serpentine aristocracy subduing and sub- 
» by piece-meal, paiticalarly the rirtuous and iki 
po^r of oar coamry ; and. abould things program 
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years to come, as they have done since the Revoiu- 
nation, the birthplace and the cradle of libertyi 
nled by an aristocracy, not of governnient, but oi 
» of wealth, &c., &lt more tyrannical than any na- 
r heaven. But, thanks to the great Author of our 
n's nature is unalterable ; the spirit of Seventy-six, 
vf) of liberty, will live and will ir^crease, and wo be 
<hat ride over it. The great doctrine of human 
r liberty— of free government— of " INDEPEND 
will live and spread, and root up, and tramplf 
'ry yestige of tyranny, of aristocracy, and of ser 



14. FIRMNESS. 

\y — decision of characier^'^fixedness of ^rp0j»— 
•antinufi'^'^a^ersion to change. 

cessity of some &culty, to which to refer that stead* 
erseverance, and unwillingness to relinquish what 
indertaken, which are so indispensable to success, 
mmon phenomena of the human mind, is too oh- 
leed comment ; and the frequent instances of down- 
inacy, and of blind adherence to what has been 
nd solely because it has been adopted, afford con- 
idence of the existence of firm, as a primary faculty 
man mind. 

, — One having firm, large, will be so stable, de- 
ermined, &c., that he may be relied upon ; and 
iwilling to change his plans, opinions, purposes, 
conduct, or whatever he undertakes or adopts. One 
rm. large, with combat., destruct., and self-e. full 
vill add perseverance to stability, and not only hold 
plans to the last, but, also, drive them forward with 
rmination through opposing difilculties : with self-e. 
ery large, is so sure and certain that he is right, 
will be the greatest difficulty in convincing him 
wrong, or in turning him from his purposes ; yet, 
soning <ergans are very large, he may listen to 
1 conclusive arguments : with cautious, large, may 
aver, and to lack decision of purpose, but this ^vili 
e only before he has fully decided, and openly cooif 
Qself, and when his fear is so active as to overcoiiM 
M : with hope very large, ind cauliouv^. ou\^ tcv^^di^ 



time being, yet frequently change . friends for slig 
loving those who a re last and untried,the best: with c« 
destruct. large, in the prosecution of his plans, mai 
before him for awhile, yet will soon change his coi 
be bold and courageous in the onset, yet will fail t( 
matter out, or execute his threats : with approbat. 
self-e. only moderate, will do much as he is told to < 
the advice of every one ; and be always shifting to s 
self to circumstances: with cautious, large or very ] 
be always ** halting between two opinions," and ah 
terminea as to his plan of operation : with the i 
organs generallv large, may be a rapid, but will 
oersevering, scholar; will have a thorough anc 
knowledge of no branch of science ; and allow ti 
vert him from his purposes. 

Sm ALi^ — One having firm. smalU will begin ma 

S complete very few ; cannot be depended upoi 
do, unstable, inconstant in every thing, &c.; 
much, yet will not remain to reap the fruits of h 
and thus bring to pass very little. The combinati 
firm, moderate, modified by a still farther reduc 
m^ence of firm., will apply to firm, small. 

Very sxall. — When firm, is very small, the s 
be the sport of the other faculties. 

^r^tV^'^'—^'^ is located in the back part 



aOEAL AND mSLIAIOVS rAOVLTIBS IM 

SPECIES IL — ^Mlral and Religious FACDLTist. 

IfaD Has always been considered ** a "^zligious animal.'* 
k will hardly be denied that, aside from his " love of money/' 
■id the means employed to obtain it, religion of some kind, 
■id religion in some form, haye constituted, and still consti- 
loie, one of the leading, not to say, all-absorbing, objects of 
Ininan contemplation and parsait Scarcely a single nation 
•r tribe of men has ever been known to exist, whoffe religion 
iid not enter into, if not even constitute, the very texture of 
■11 the habits and the character of that nation or tribe. Take 
■way the religion of the Hindoo, of the Asiatick nations, of 
(he Ethiopian race, of the tawny sons of our western wilds, 
of the European nations or of their descendants in America, 
or, indeed, of any other ''nation, or kindred, or tongue under 
keaTen," and, with Micah, they would at once exclaim, "* Ye 
Ittve taken away my gods : what have I more?" And, so 
long as the nature of man remains unchanged, there is no 
Miibility of his being less religious than he always has been. 
We have to fear only that his religious doctrines will be er- 
roneous, and his religious life and practices therefore incor- 
rect; or, in other words, that his moral faculties will make 
dim immoral. To avoid this evil, and to secure one of the 
greatest of blessings, namely, a correct religious belief and 
practice, let him fully analyze his religious faculties, and 
idopt those practices which they clearly point out. 

Now, reason teaches us, that the nature of man must neces- . 
Mrily be in perfect harmony with the moral government of 
God, and with the.moral. constitution of the universe; and, il 

erenology is true, the morality it inculcates, must necessarily 
in perfect harmony with the nature of man : so that, npon 
the principle that any two things which are ^ch like a third, 
■re, therefore, like each other, it follows, that the moral prin- 
ciples of phrenology must be in perfect harmony with the 
■oral principles and constitution of the universe ; because 
meh 18 in harmony with the nature of man. And, as the 
mon\ government of God most be in harmony with both the 
noral character and attributes of the Deity, and, also, with 
his natural kingdom, it follows, that phrenology, if ^^^ 
mast be in perfect harmony with the natural and the moral 
government and attributes of the great Creator and Governour 
if the universe. And if revelation is also true, its doctnnet 
tod precepts muM be in b&rmony with those vtiu^Sx.^^ V^^^^ 
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nology U other words ; if revelation and phrenol^jiw 
ooth true, th 3re must be a perfect hdnnonv and coincideocB 
between the thf»nlogy of phrenology, and the theology « 
revelation. In this case, each would assist to explain and »• 
lerpret the other, and both together, would give a fiir ippre 
perfect view of theology and religion, than either can.«> 
separately. And if, through prejudice, or blindness, or wi«a^ 
edness, any one should pervert either, he may readily be 
corrected by the other. 

The authors are free to acknowledge, that they have mora 

hope that their fellow men will be brought to a correct 

knowledge of the only true religion, and, also, to a right i^ 

dersianding and a proper application of revelation, throng 

the instrumentality of phrenology, than by any, if not every, 

other means now in operation. The grounds of this hope 

will be more fully presented in a subeequent work, m 

which the theology of phrenology w-ill be compared with 

that of revelation, the phrenological answer given to the 

question, ** In what does true religion consist?" and the inord 

and religious bearings of phrenology will be considered tM 

presented. 

15. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Moral principle — sense of justice — regard ford%lf^ 
feeling of moral accountability^ incumbency, and ohlif^r 
itonr— perception of the right and the wrong of feding* 
«tnd conduct. 

The proposition that man i& a moral and accountable 

affwt — that he is governed by moral laws, and is capable of 

taking cognizance of the morality, or the right and iki 

•wrew^f . of n^hngs and conduct, and of performing actions and 

wercismg feelings which are virtuous and vicious, and, as 

£^ W r? 1**^ punishable, is susceptible of demoostm^ 

Swd»»l JV ?f ^^ ^"^ ^^"^ "^^"'^ ft^l'ttgs ^almost every in- 

I^c^Ll ?/ Vr^". "^^ H<>^ oien do men, whenihey 

S^htf J?«i^^"8^ of pooishmem? ThrcJnol be the 



meotn ib its character^ and has for its end a very 
object, aad, above all, since it is ahvays ibund to 
Ilea in propbilion to the derelopment of a given 
the brain, it follows, that it 'is performed by a dis- 
ty of the mind, or bj a mental power which is iw 
which forms a constituent part of the human mind. 
ing the case, it follows, that man's mind is consti- 
i a direct reference to certain abstract xod first 
t of right and justice. This is rendered evident 
act, that erery poition of the.universe of God, is in 
rmony with, and also adapted to, every other por- 
Now, since the mind of man forms a part of this 
and is, therefore, in perfect harmony and consist- 
every other part of it, and since this same mind is 
loulded and constituted with direct reference to, and 
ipon, certain first principles of right and justice, it 
lat the whole system of things, or the whole uni 
3rod, is also constituted with direct reference to, and 
upon, these same principles of right and justice 
;h the human mind proceeds, or, in other words, 
Diverse is a moral universe— that God's govem- 
gnises the morality and the immorality of feelings 
ict, and that its Govemour rewards the one, and 
the other. . . 

I were no such thing as right and wrong, as virtue 
is morality and immorality, why should the great 
f nature tell us that some things are right, and 
ong, by implanting in our very natute this moral 
f right and wrong, and thus knowingly and egre- 
ecei ve us ? If there exist no first principles ot 
wrong, why should the mind of man be so formed 
»ve any such impressions? or why should the ha* 
I be adapted to that which does not exist ? 
by physical demonstration, aj^d the language of 
ire inevitably brought to the conclusion^ that God's 
:nt is a moral government — that, consequently, its 
r is a moral Govemour, and that mankind are his 
biects. These are great and fundamental princi- 
orality and of ethicks, and, farthermore, principles 
ive never before been fully established, unless, m- 
should be maintained that a revelation which ii 
>mparatively, to only a few, and believed in by icwet 



■dll, has established il bv usswming it, and making U m 
Article of faith. 

Large. — One having o.nscien. large^ will have a clear and 
an acute moral eye, and a ready perception of what is right 
and what is wrong, both in himself and in others, and will 
frequently, if not generally, direct his attention to this quality 
of actions and feelings ; will consult duip rather than expe 
diency^ and pursue the course which he considers righi^ even 
though it may be in opposition to his interest ; will endeavonr 
to be honest and faithful in the discharge of his supposed ob- 
ligations ; will oflen feel guilty, and unworthy ; he leadj to 
acknowledge his feults, and condemn himself for them ; wiU 
strive to lead a moral, virtuous, and upright life; and possetf 
a thankful, and grateful heart 

One having conscien. large, with firm, also large, wil 
manifest firmness upon all occasions, but be 'particularly de- 
cided and determined in every case of duty, or justice, or 
right ; will take a firm stand upon the side of duty and 
moral principle, and maintain it, even to extremity; and, with 
combat, also large, will possess great moral courage, great 
boldness to go forward in advocating and urging on the 
cause of virtue or morality, and will also resolutely oppose 
whatever he considers to be wrong or unjust ; with large de- 
itruct. and self-e. added to this combination, will not only 
quickly notice, but be inclined severely to censure, whatever 
he considers wrong; and, with self-e. very large, will be cen- 
sorious, and* severe in his reflections upon others : with firm^ 
caus., and compar. large, will regard the claims of duty and 
justice as of primary importance, and discharge them at al* 
most any hazard ; can be induced only with the greatest dif> 
ficulty, and by the strongest temptations, knowingly and wil- 
fully to violate them ; will make strenuous efforts to restrain 
his immoral, and excite his moral, feelings ; though he may 
sometimes be overcome by his still stronger faculties, and led 
into sin by them, yet will generally maintain the ascendency, 
ai^d experience deep remorse and repentance when he is sen- 
sible of having swerved from the path of duty ; and, unless 
self-e. is very large, will readily acknowledge his faults : with 
adhes. and benev. large or very large, secret, only moderate, 
and destruct. and combat only full, will mildly, yet faithfully, 

Srove his friends; tell them their fiiults in a plain and can- 
yet in a mild and feeling, manner, so as to do them thi 
greeteH amount of good, and yeX Vnyxte \he\T feelings at U^ 
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NMoible; closely watch over their moral conduct j hava 
jood at heart, and, therefore, affectionateiy reprove 
bat, with combat!, destruct., and self-e. large, will be 
harsh and censorious in his manner of administerinff 
f; and, with secret moderate or small, will find fauS 
iters when they do not conform to his own standard of 
and, if firm, and self-e. are very large, and caus. and 
only full, will set up himself or his doctrines as the 
)rrect standard of truth aiid rectitude; pronounce judg- 
ipon the character of others ; be censorious and rigid 
moral and religious views and practices, &c. : with be- 
rge, and combat., caus., compar., hope, and self-e.; at 
all, will possess great moral coura<2fe ; will nev^r tem- 
upon questions of duty, but will sland up boldly and 
ely in defence of morality and triith ; and, let conse- 
a be what they may, will never .abiindon them ; and 
9y from persecution in the cause of vlitiie and benev* 
, but will boldly meet and face all opposition ; will not 
$ his ground ; will drive forward rrioral, and religious, 
Devolent enterprises with great energy: go all lengths, 
ike any sacrifices, in defence of moral principle, and 
[ring or maintaining what he considers right, chiefly 
:ount of the principle involved in the matter, even 
1 the thing its&if may be unimportant , and, if compar. 
us. are very l&rge, vrA] be admirably qualified to distin- 
bimse!f a« & moral and religious leader; to fill stations 
ionsibility and trjst, where judgment and talents are 
d to be coriibined with integrity and energy of mind 
aracier: witb large or very large selfish propensities, 
ly moderate ct full firm, and reasoning organs, wiL 
e hard against his '* easily besetting sins,'' yet be often 
noe by them ; will do many things of which he will 
' repent ; will resolve on amendment, but again yield 
itation ; and alternate between sinning and repenting : 
iry large cautious., in every case where he is not certain 
lis duty is, will be so fearful of doing wrong as often 
ict at all, and thus fail to do right ; will frequently 
* for fear of apprehended ^punishment ; and, with large 
r large ven. in addition, will have high ideas of the 
r, and holiness, and justice of the Deity ; be filled with 
md awe while contemplating his character and works; 
rreat fear of incurring his displeasure, and oi* beinff 
with his judgment; and, with hope modexaXAOX fonui^ 
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Uttle expectation of pardon, or,. >t least, many "dvobts ant 
feara" concerning his salvation and future condition ; be giTcn 
to religrious melancholy; and have bat feeble ilaith; but, witl 
hoi^ l^rge, will look upon his l^faker, not onjiy as a ain-^fa^ 
tMking, brat also as. a si^y(9r^mn^ Qod; g^rally hav9 
strong Christian &^tfa, and be sojauced by bopea €i pardoa 
through a Redeepier, y^.exp^i^nce Qcca&K>na)r doubts: wkk 
philopro. l^ge,,will jove l^is chij^feaA^.yet.th^jT MOfW eha^ 
acter and conduct ^^l be the c^b^pbjects.c^'his xemAnl 
anxiety; and, \t penev. u large, ^a^ dest^oct paAX^ wiD 
feithfully. reprove, if not chastise, Mieini bf their &alts: with 
large caus. and conipar.,ipnnfijC9;tiny.est]^ptl^sal9ecUwtt 
rrencelb their moral chfuij^Mler WjiMAriii^ ; will take grnt 
delight in tracing out the, con^ex^pn between pufral cifBS6i 
and their effects — ^in reasoning upon the reladpnaof manto iui 
Maker^ of man to his fellow-roan,; c^d of man^ in all bis lebf 
tipns as a moral and accountable being, &c-.; in investigating 
the attributes and the character of the Deity, especially as ei- 
hibited in his works ; in inquiring into the moral relations of 
things, &c.; and will appreciate the full ibrce of moral iaftr- 
onces : with compar. and caoa very large, wiU be a profoopl 
and acute theologian, and with large concent, will take orig- 
inal views of subjects, and be unable to leave any subject w 
mord inquiry or research until he has run it out in all its betf* 
ings ; will be exceedingly interested in moral philosophy, in 
metaphysical and theological studies, &g. : with larffe or very 
tar^ce combat, compar., and caus., will delight in discussing 
religious and moral questions, &c. : with large self-e., ana 
very large firm., will reluctantly open his eyes upon his 
faults, yet will then freely acknowjeage them, and enaeavoui 
to reform : with only full secret, and acquis., and large firing 
self-e., benev., and caus., and a large and active brain, will 
never be guilty of either a mtar^ or a dishonest action \ will 
be just, obliging, and faithful to his word, and possess trns 
moral worth in a high decree; and, with only full oomlMl 
and destruct, will be amiable : with approbat. very largn^ 
will experience a morbid sensibility to shame, and, with larm 
Ten., and onlv moderate self-e., will often suffer intoleiaUy 
from mingled feelings of guilt, unworthiness, and shame, ana 
be unable to look his fellow, men in the &ce: with large or 
very large benev. and adhes^, and! only full selfe., will be 
rer^ grateful for favours .received, ai^d glad of an oppor- 
tuttity to return them; w\l\ fee\ i^xoxi^ «iiXAK^ixsATiX h^s«(^s4il 
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oefiictoTS, and think of them only with lively emotioot 
rtitnde and love; will he thankful to those who will 
rat his &ults to him ; he forgiving in his disposition, 
ally when forgiveness is asked; sincerely re]>ent of 
ts, hoth of omission and of commission, weep over them^ 
rive against committing more sin, ^. 
i functions of the other faculties are oden mistaken for 
>f conscien., yet a close analysis will point out a radi* 
ierence between them y and, since those who have the 
onscien., are the least sensible of their deficiency, and, 
f the functions ascribed to it, they iiyill be likely to give 
*lve8 credit for mu6h more conscien. than they actually 
s. 

lY LARGE. — One having conscien. very large, will 
morality and duty the pole-star of his life, and the 
uide of his cr^nduct ; will not, for the world, knowing* 
wrong or injure another; will.mt..L'e almost any sacri* 
oner than incur guilt ; is tormented with the mere sus* 
t of having done wrong or injured another ; frequently 
ences the feeling of remorse for things that are even 
bitterly repents and loathes himself when he is appro* 
e that duty has been violated or neglected, and feels 
ible until he is sure that all is right again ; is even 
ilously and unnecessarily exact in all his dealings; 
stantly tormented and harassed by the goadings of a 
conscience ; and, when he has fisiiled to fulfil any prom- 
(els condemne:! and unhappy, even though to have ful- 
hem was im|V3SRible. 

J having conscien. very large, with benev. and ven 
or very large, will experience the liveliest emotions of 
ide to his bountiful Creator for favours received, and, 
idhes. large, to his fellow-men for acts of kindness, 
el strong attachment to his bene&ctors^ with approbat.. 
., 8lc., only full, will sacrifice ease, property, happinesi^ 
iendship, if not every thing else, sooner than violate 
tiscience : with large combat., will do what he consid 
rht, regardless of consequences ; will be as bold and at 
\s as a lion in every case of duty, and in defending anj 
principle ; and will make every thing in which he is 
•ned, bend to his ideas of duty, and to those mora, 
pies by which he himself is governed : witli moderate 
all self-e., shrinks from publick responsibility : with 
ad cnutioii^ very large, and hope and Be\t-e, ^er^ V\m!!^ 
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eontemplates the character of the Deity With the mo 
found awe, mingled with dread and terrour, and him 
f inful and unworthy in the extreme ; will tremhle in m 
the punishment he believes to await him ; have few and 
hopes of pardon, and he driven to actual despair and re 
melancholy or mania, &c. 

The combinations under conscien. large, modified 
increase of the influence of conscien., will apply to co: 
▼ery large. It might also be added, that words can 
full justice to the character )f this faculty, or to its inl 
upon the moral conduct and feelings of its possessor. 

Full. — One having conscien. fidl^ will desire a 
deavour to do right, and feel condemned when convin 
having done' wrong ; will recognise the claims of dut 
his moral obligations, both to God and man ; and, unl 
temptations, or, in other words, the solicitations of his i 
er faculties, overcome the remonstrances of conscien., 
honest and faithful, and live a virtuous, moral life, ' 
conscien. will have a great deal to struggle with, and 
times lose the ascendency. 

The manifestations of conscien. full, are governed 
following general principle, namely, that one havin 
scien. full, with such an organization as would be favo 
to virtue and morality, or with the selfish faculties un( 
control of the moral and reasoning faculties, especic 

f>laced in circumstances calculated to promote virtue, > 
ikely to possess a high standard of virtue, and of moral i 
and principle ; but, with the selfish faculties generally 
than conscien. and the other moral and the reasoning fac 
especially if placed in circumstances calculated to urg 
into excesses, or to create defects, will possess consci< 
feeble to turn the current of his stronger passions into 
tuous channel, or to supply his defects. Thus, one \ 
conscien. full, with large combat., and only moderate s 
will be subject to ebullitions of passion, yet, as soon 
excitement of combat, has subsided, conscien. will creati 
gent remorse and contrition : with large combat, and des 
and only moderate acquis., may be often led into sin 1 
anger, yet will be perfectly honest in all hrs pecuniary 
Actions: with large or very large acquis., adhes., and s* 
and only full cans, and self-e., may frequently take xl 
vantage of strangers, and be even dfishonest in his pecu 
tumnetiooB whb mera ac^tMUnlemees, yet will never \ 
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^Jriiwi^ and will be likely to be honest in all his trai 
tioDS wbere love of gain aoes not entice him t^ray : with 
only moderate acquis., and large or very large destruct, 
combat, approbat, and secret., may defame his rivals with- 
out a strict regard to truth, yet possess a moral character un- 
exceptionable in other respects, &c. Accordingly, we find 
many persons to be perfectly moral in their general charac- 
ter, yet addicted to some grossly immoral, if not even vicious, 
propensity — some *' easily besetting sin :" and this one huh 
18 too often allowed to throw into the shade all their virtuous 
qualities. 

The combinations and descriptions under conscien. large, 
modified by a diminution of the influence of conscien., will 
apply to conscien. full. 

Moderate. — One having conscien. tnodtrate^ will expe- 
rience fewer and feebler compunctions of conscience, and juc 
tify himself more than one with larger conscien.; will con- 
sider the moral qualities of actions far less than he will their 
efects upon himself;, will frequently iiidulge his other facul- 
ties to excess, and, alsD, fail to do his duty, and will not be 
very particular to govern his feelings and his conduct by 
uy fixed standard of moral principle ; will consult expedt- 
Mcy rather than duty; anrl be less sensible of his faults, less 
open to conviction, less clear in his discernment between 
right and wrong, less correct in his reasoning upon religious 
•objects, the character of Gk>d, and the moral relations of 
man to man, and of man to his Maker, and will appreciate 
(Qoral inferences less, than one with larger conscien. 

One having conscien. moderate, with very largo self-e., 
and large selfish organs generally, will be likely to make 
*uch demands umn others as his interest may dictate, without 
efficient regara to what really belongs to him; and will not 
experience lively emotions of gratitude for favours received, 
because the feeling will be implanted in his mind that others 
are under a kind of obli^tion to do whatever he may choose 
to require of them : with large or very large self-e., adhes., and 
^<^ne?., and only moderate secret, may be perfectly honeft 
■'Jd unexceptionable in his moral conduct, yet will be so from 
*^yni^o( kindness or friendship, or because it will be mean 
■yd degrading lo do wrong ; will govern his conduct by prin- 
^P^of nobleness, and do the honourable and the manly thing, 
V^ will seldom feel guilty, or do right from coiiscientious 
"B'QpIss: nrith \\rge or rery large appTobal.> N<nW &.o r^j^ 
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when to do wrong, would injure his reputation, cr tamisli 
his ho7Mu,r, yet, will do that which is wrong, and which larn 
conscien. would forbid, when such things are generally 
approved ; and do what is popular, without thinking, or ca- 
,ing whether it is right or not: with rery large adhes.', and 
benev , may be very kind, very affectionate, very willmg to 
do favours &c.; fee] a great deal of si'mpathy for distress^ 
and show much tenderness of feeling, which are liable to b« 
mistaken for conscien., yet thes^ feelings will not be ac 
companied with a deep sense of dutff, of obligation, of gratv 
tude, of moral principle, &c. : with larffe 'or very larst 
ven. and a religious ^ucation, may be devout, religiously 
inclined, and, with cautious, large, rear to offend his Maker 
and, with the selfish faculties only full, may lire a blame- 
less, Christian life, yet will lack those nice moral qualitief 
imparted by conscien. ; but, with small marvel, and with 
out a strict, religious education, will be likely to be irrelt 
gious, if not skeptical : with large or very large secret, an^ 
approbat, will" be likely to do. wrong in secret, and whep 
there is little risk of detection ; and, with only moderate self-e. 
will be deceitful, if not hypocritical, yet, with ven. large 
may even profess religion, but will be a Pharisee : with largr 
or very large reasoning ororans, may govern his conduct br 
the dictates of reason, feel the full force of philosophical con- 
clusions, and reason clearly and forcibly upon all subjects 
disconnected with morality and duty, yet will not appreciate 
the force of moral truths, &c. 

Small — One having conscien. small, will have but lit- 
tle idea of right and wrong in the abstract ; even when guilty, 
will be comparatively a stranger to the feelings of peni- 
tence, and to the compunctions of conscience ; will have but 
little regard for moral principle, and little concern whether 
his character conforms to its requisitions or not ; or care 
whether he is moral or immoral a^ s'lch; will have f&yir con* 
scientious scruples, and, perhaps, ridicule those who have, 
will lack that regard for pure justice, that desire to do 
right, and that tenderness of conscience, which this faculty 
alone can impart, and be nearly destitute of moral acumer 
juid discrimination. 

The combinations under conscien. moderate, modified by 
« reduction of the influence of conscien., will app.y to coii> 
•den. small. Other combinations, deduced from th8 pjfpei 
/ifar there i/iaftrated, may be i^ddcd b^ the leader. 



Vbrv shall — ^Odc having conscien. very small, will 
neither know nor feel the difierence between right and wrong 
in themselves^ nor have any moral discernment ; will have 
no conscientious scruples ; deny the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, and the whole system of moral accountability ; 
oe a stranger to the feelings of responsibility and repentance ; 
uid, being unrestrained by the influence of conscien., do just 
what his other fiiculties dictate. 

The &culty of conscien. does not decide as to what is right 
or wrong, nor create that moral standard or tribunal by 
which the feelings and the conduct are tried, but merely ar* 
raigns them b^ore such a tribiinal as may have been settled 
by the combined, in^aence of the other Acuities, of educa* 
tion, of circumstances, &c. Suppose, for example, that two 
indivnlaals, A. and B. possessed an equal share of conscien., 
while A. possessed very large acquis., and B. only small ac* 
quis. Let both be placed in given circumstances, and the 
conscien. of A. will allow him to take an unjustifiable 
amount of money, and even to demand it ; while the same 
degree of conscien. in B., would not allow him to take the 
9ame amount, even in case it should be ofiered to him ; yet, 
shoald A. possess a large endowment of ven., and B. but 
small ven., although the conscien. of A., might allow him 
CO take more money than belonged to him, tbis same con- 
scien. might even compel him, out of a sense of duty, to attend 
upon certain religious observances, go to meeting, &c., more 
^rictly than the same amount of conscien. would require of B. 
If the reasoning organs of B. were much larger than those of 
A., his views of right and wrong would be much more cor- 
rect and reasonable than those of A. The conscien. of the 
Indian doubtless urges him on even to commit deeds of cru- 
elty and vengeance upon that race which, he conceives, has 
wronged him. The conscience of the Catholick might re- 
quire him alwairs to attend mass, and torment him for tasting 
meat on certain days, or for visiting a Protestant place of wor- 
ship., while that of a Protestant, might condemn a visit to a 
Catholick church as a heinous sin. 

This illustration will furnish a perfect and' most beautiful 
^lution of the otherwise inexplicable phenomena, that the di- 
versity of opinion as to what is right and what is wrong, and 
as to what constitutes the test and standard of virtue and of vice^ 
is well nigh infinite, or, at least, receives a different modifier 
Ifon ffom almost everyiodividaal—- 4hatsomeap^To^fv%:ii\i\ 
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adversity, confidently expecting' that the scale will soon 
m his favour, will lay many new plans ; form many new 
jects ; and be prone to try experiments; yet, if concent, is s 
will frequently change or vary them : with sclf-e. laq 
very large, and only full caus., will feel himself capal 
attempting and effecting great things; think that he cai 
ceed much better than others ; and thus often attempt 
he cannot accomplish ; yet will not learn, even by ref 
disappointments, that he can do no more than others; 
with very large caus. and oompar., and large intellecttt 
gans generally, will hope for great things, yet hope v 
the bounds of reason ; like De Witt Clinton, will b^ ca 
of projecting some stupendous work, and, also, of dei 
the means for accomplishing it ; and will seldom or : 
fail in his projects, &c. 

Very large. — One having hope very large, will lit< 
revel in the bright anticipations of those enjoyments \ 
he fancies are before him ; and view the future with so 
expectations as to be dissatisfied with the present, be it 
00 satisfactory ; will always live in the future, and Ion 
its arrival ; and thus often misimprove the present. 

One having hope very large, with cautious, and caus. 

full, will be always in chase of some new and desi 

object in prospect ; will have too many irons in the f 

once; attempt too much, and things which are even 

merical; will look upon even difficult attainments as 

easy ; be subject to frequent disappointments, yet neither ( 

pointments nor misfortunes will damp the ardour of his 1 

will be always upon tiptoe of expectation — always sang 

cheerful, and lively, and, with large mirth., merry ; be 

stantly building castles in the air ; and hazardous in hi 

dertakmgs: with large self-e.. will think himself adequ; 

almost any undertaking : with large or very large benev. 

promise much more than he can fulfil, yet, with large cons 

and only moderate secret, will make his promises with th 

mieations, and feel sorry that he cannot fulfil them: 

very large cautious., will be tantalized with hopes and 

rW.t r -^^^'-^^ anticipations, accompani^ with 

dSSL .•""^^'''^^ ^° "".^^^ ^'"^ ^^ proceed with great car 

Sh 1 ' ^^^-^^^ ^"^^ ^^«^b^'-' will combine disc 

tf^l^'if T-* "^'^^ °"^y moderate acquis , and onlv fui: 

W; r?n 71 ''''• enjoying the present, and think thi 

»^ww wiu take ampin caie o£ VtaeVt; wi^ \3aax v'ana 



aijCeiid Vo ho utmost desire, even with very little effort, so 

tiat he will be predisposed to a life of ease, an J idleness, and 

>V«asure ; and, with very large ideal., amai , and adhes. added 

o this combination, will be disposed to revelry and profli 

gacy, and will be a spendthrift. 

The combinations under hope large, modified Dv an in- 

lease of the influence of hope, will be found applicable to 

nope very large. In this case, as in many other similar 

onei, the reader is requested to exercise his own organ of 

t-mparisan. 

Full. — One having hope fitUj will be reasonable in his 
expectations, and yet be spurred on by them to attempt import- 
ant undertakings ; will be cheerful, yet seldom elated with 
hope, &c. One haying hope full, with large or very large cau- 
tious., will forebode more evil than good, and endure pre 
sent troubles well, yet live in dread of apprehended mii^or- 
tuues; but, with the addition of large or very large caus. and 
compar., will be pre-eminently judicious ; calculate with accu- 
racy ; realize about what he expects ; seldom be led astray 
by &vourabIe prospects ; rely more upon the dictates of rea^ 
m than the promises of hope ; and, in the long run, succeed 
&r beyond his expectations, and accomplish more than most 
others : with large or very large acquis., may make great 
caicalations upon amassing wealth, because his love of riches 
will be so great ; and so of the other faculties that are large. 
The additional manifestations of hope full, will be inter- 
mediate between hope large, and hope moderate, and the op 
posite of hope small. See combinations under hope large 
modified by a diminution of hope. 

Moderate. — One having hope moderate, will expect too 
little rather than too much ; make few promises, either to 
himself or to others; will not be sanguine, nor have a high 
flow of animal spirits, &c. One having hope moderate, 
with large or very large cautious., will anticipate the worst 
rather than the l)est ; fear much more than hope ; generally 
^«aiize more than he calculates upon ; dwell more upon the dis- 
couraging features of the case, than upon its encouraging j^os- 
pects: with large or very large conscien., ven., and cautious., 
^ a professing Christian, will have many doubts and fears 
w ^0 his future condition, and lack Christian faith : with the 
propensities only moderate, will not be likely unaided, to un- 
?8rtake and prosecute with vigour, every liivi^rleDi ^Wr 
i^ jei; with large irm,, mtiy hold on and i^t««N^\e ^^sVi^ 
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ne 18 once finally embarked, and is fully committed : wrt 
large or very large caus. and compar., may be snre of o* 
laining his ends, but will be so because he sees by wla* 
means they are to be brought about, &c. 

Small. — One having hope small, in addition to the ma J* 
ifestations described under hope moderate, will be hardi. 
capable of having his hopes raised by the brightest prospecta 
and take little delight m contemplating the ftiture: wit 
large or very large cautious., and only moderate or full corr 
bat. and self-e., will be easily discouraged ; generally fanc^ 
that he sees some lion in the way ; dwell chiefly upon t b 
darker snades of the picture; brood over misfortune; borrow 
a great deal of trouble, even in prosperity; fear to undertaW 
or risk much, lest he should fail ; lack entierprise, and elst 
ticity and buoyancy of spirits ; indulge, and even delight 1 
indulge, melancholy feelings, &c. : with only moderate mirt Jr 
and large ven. and conscien., will be sober, sedate, and oft* 
cast down, if not ascetick : with large or very large combcL 
firm., self-e., and caus., may manifest a high degree of s*i 
bility and energy of character when once fully embarked i 
m undertaking; yet, unless actually obliged to undertalr< 
important operations, will shrink from them : with very larg* 
cautious., conscien., and ven., and only full self-e., will look 
upon the Eteity with the strongest impressions of his justice, 
and holiness, and majesty, and be in great fear of ofleiK^- 
ing him, accompanied with little hope of the pardon of hisi 
sins, and with the most pungent feelings of remorse, and th& 
most dismal forebodings, and fearful apprehensions, of future 
punishment, if not with actual despair. Thus we perceive, 
that they who have the most to fear in this matter, actually 
fear the least, and that they who have the least to fear, feai 
the most. The additional manifestations and combinations of 
hope small, will be found under hope moderate, and others 
may be ascertained by reversing the description of hoi)e large. 

^ Very small. — ^When this organ is wry small, its func- 
tions are too weak and too feeble to have very perceptible influ 
en^ upon the character, or to be experienced by the subject 
The objects upon which hope fastens, will be determine! 
By Its combmations. One having full, large, or very largt 
nope, for example, with small acquis., and large or very larg« 
POJlopra, will indulge the highest expectations concerning hi 
«i«re», yet exercise very little about property as such : will 

"W^ approbot, and only modet«i« ox stcv>aL\\ \4\\^q>\s orQUU 
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^11 hope for distinction and fame ; yet his hopes will be con- 
ned chiefly to this life, ieuid he will b3 skeptical concerning 

i| toother state of existence, &c. Thus it is, that hope acts with 
the greatest vigour upon those things which are the objects 
of the desires of the other faculties. Hence, some individuals 
are very sanguine about some things, while their hopes flag 

I 'o relation to other things. 

Location. — Hope is located upon the two sides of the 
^Kteriour portion of firm., in front of conscien., and behind 
'Marvel., bemg elongated in the direction of the cars. 

17. JtfARVELLOUSNESS. 

WoTider — eredfiiitf^^isposition to believe what is not 
proved, or what a/re considered suftmatural manifestations^ 
^c. — to regard with vxmder and astonishment thai which is 
Somewhat strange or singular. 

There are things, the evidence of which the human mind 
«s incapable of grasping^, and which must therefore be taken 
jpon trust, or, what is me same thing, which must be the ob- 
jects of credulity. Hence the necessity of some faculty, 
through the door of which such truths as are beyond the 
reach of reason or of observation, can be admitted to the 
inind. 

It cannot be denied, that there exists a tendency in the hu- 
man mind to view things, as it were, through the medium of 
extravagance and wonder ; to magnify uncommon phenome- 
na, or to regard them .^ supernatural ; to believe the mere 
declarations of others, even though they may be strangers, 
&c. This tendency of mind is more apparent in chil- 
dren than in adults. They listen with delightful astonish- 
ment to tales of wonder, and implicitly believe what is told 
them, even after they have been repeatedly deceived. With- 
out this faculty, they could be instructed no farther than their 
extremely limited observation, or their still feebler reasoning 
faculties, could demonstrate the truths presented to their 
minds. 

It is by no means certain that this fkculty is not adapted, 
among other things, to a belief in those portions of Revela- 
tion which a^e attributed to a supernatural agency, and that 
It is calculated to increase religious zeal and fervour At 
least, it prepares the mind for a reception of some of those 
doctrine? ^nught m the Bible* whicTi xeaic^ 4oe* t^^^ Vv^t^lk. 



Willi mil or l(irg«? lueai., win gaze wmi sur^rm 
nilicinU ^^bject^ and possess a wondering irair 
wiih lar^' event and ideal., will be passional 
hciirin^ or perusing marvellous accounts, 
MoaiK's. nni) such mysterious relations as are ( 
Sir Wither ScKtt's writings, and in works of I 
ritlly nn>l b<- liable t» be greatly injured by this t 
Ilia wiih larsTc or very large ven. and consc 
iMiiiraUy inclined to believe in supernatural m: 
in drratns. siiTu*. lucky and unlucky days, &c. ; 
. ■( i.»»lVlen:.-e in every pan of Revelation, and in 
hun bv his religious teachers: will contemplate 
ler aihl the wvrks of the Creator with mingled 
■wv «uJ aMv^i»h:nent : he zealous and enthusia 
religious belief and practice, if he is not borderi 
lii^tt* etuhH»i»»in ani,l extravagance ; and, with 
^rf Ur»:* fc-autis^u*. will be afraid of ghosts, of 
tuMMw wid to S» haunieil Ac. ; mav even fancy 
•**« •«)<«> mat urs', appettrsnoes^ and^. with only r 
CKrt aM#4, cjiM be e*sily hoaxed add imposed upi 
aw«M w*,-l\crx",. Ai". wi;h Ur^v or very larg 
•«•<. exmu, a«J i;ai<aL, wi" I* even enthusia 
felHy T'^**^'***! sBei-dvtw •.Moceniing himself i 
*^lj* W*Twm«i; hati^readth escapes, astoajsl 
^»'^'« **;■ 1**1 wi'i describe evMi commi 
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bold of divine Providence in almost every event of hu )iie ; 
believe that God often manifests his will in a miraculous 
maoner ; be likely to experience what seems to him a re- 
oiarkable, religious conversion, attended vuh many subse* 
qnent religious impressions which are extraordinary; and will 
have wonderful and ecstatick views of the character and the 
works of the Deity, &c. ; and, with large cans, iidded to this 
combination, like Swedenburgh, will adduce wonderful theo- 
ries to account for curious natural phenomena, and reason in a 
veiy extravagant manner : with large or very large cautious, 
and individ., will be likely to experience optical illusions, 
&Qcying that he sees ghosts, spectres, hideous shapes, &c., 
when the appearance may be caused by an indistinct vision 
• of some natural object: with large or very large hope, ideal, 
inutat, lang., event, and compar., will delight and excel in 
retating marvellous stories, wonderful tales, ''fish-stories," 
Ac., which he will generally augment, and always adapt ta 
^ occasion. 

Very large. — One having very large marvel., with onl » 

OQoderate secret, will take for granted whatever is told him 

Wever inconsistent it may be ; seem greatly astonished at 

Almost every thing which is a little uncommon, as though 

something mysterious had happened ; will religiously believe 

io supernatural agents and interpositions, the doctrine of 

ghosts, witchcraft, and in signs, the fulfilment of dreams, &c 

Additional descriptions and cotnbinations of very large mar 

vel., will be founa under large marvel., especially when thej 

have been modified by an increase of the influence of marvel. 

In Sir Walter Scott, this organ was large, accompanied 

with a very large and an active brain, very large imitat., lang., 

eompar., and local., and large or very large intellectual, mo 

ral, and domestick organs generally, which gave him those 

onequalled powers of conception and description which he 

possessed, and thus furnishes an additional proof of the truth 

of phrenology, whilst his writings afford one of the very best 

illoftrations of such a combination of Acuities anywhere to 

be iband. 

Full. — One having fidl marvel., will have a mind open 
to conviction, and possess suflUcient credulity in what is pre- 
sented to his mind, to give it an exammation, yet cannot be 
satisfied without considerable proof; will require a good de> 
free of- evidence in order to produce entire convictioa^ Y^ 
«i)] reft Mtitffad with less evidence, VkAVi \u di^\Ev^^^ ^^ 
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amount, than he would if possessed of smaller <;...rv« 
mil not so thoroughly canvass the evidence presented 
mind : with only nil! cans., will frequently advance 
cient reasons for his belief and believe without fully 
Btandins^ the c^ounds of his belief: with the religious 
generally ful^ large, or very large, may possess mucl 
ious faitn, and unhesitatingly believe m the truth d 
ktion, in special, divine providences, &c., and also b 
zealous as a Christian: with large or very large ca 
compar., on the first presentation of a subject, may 
upon insufficient data, yet will afterwards more closeli 
ine why and wherefore he believes as he does, invesd| 
proof upon which his belief is founded, and reject tha 
will not stand the test of close investigation : with h 
very large ideal., will feast his fancy, and revel in sue 
tales as the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, in the 
of Sir Walter Scott, and m fictitious works generally 
difficult to divest himself of a partial belief in them, 
liable to be injured, not only by perusing works of tk 
3ut, also, in the revellings of nis own fancy. 

The descriptions and combinations unaer large i 
with a reduction of the influence of marvel., will 8 
full marvel., as will also those under moderate marve 
they are reversed. 

MoDBRATE. — ^One having moderate marvel., cann 
a full assent to things which are a little extraordinary 
accountable, unless they are supported by evidence ? 
quite satisfactory, both in kind and amount, and wi 
many doubts as to the truth of what he hears. One 
moderate marvel., with large or very large caus. ar 
par., will be hard to be convinced of the truth of 
which a satisfactory reason, or full explanation, ca 
rendered ; can be readily convinced by appeals nmd 
understanding; und, with only moderate perceptiv 
ties, may even question the evidence of his own sei 
Bt least, attempt to account for uncommon phenoinei 
such principles as are already admitted ; and, with t 
tion of large or very large firm, and se!f-e., can be co 
Only with extreme difficulty ; will, in a measure, c 
doors of his mind against the admission of new 
truths, and, with only moderate ven. added to this c 
tiim, will not be likely to believe in the authority * 
Mtmey, nor admit the correctness of opinions or 



tpoBlhe ground that they have been long esitblutied; not 
uake **ipse dixU^^ a part of his creed: with lurg.* or very 
large coosciea., yen., and hope, may believe in the exi&t.'Dce 
^Ta God, in the forewamings, and interposition, and guidance 
of a special, divine providence, in a future state of existence, 
it Revelation, and the doctrines of Christianity, because hu 
Moral feelings will harmonize with these views ; and, with 
^ addition of large or very large compar. and caus., may 
klieve in the doctrines of Christianity, because they seem 
tom$tent and reasonable, yet not because he has been told 
that the ono or the other doctritie is true ; upon religious 
nbjects, will have views of his own, and think for himself; 
in common matters, which are disconnected with religion, 
mil believe no farther than can be consistently explained, but 
njay believe in the doctrines taught by religion, as articles of 
&itli merely : but, with only moderate" conscien. and ven., will 
Qosooaer believe the doctnnes of religion, farther than he can 
8ee them proved, than he will any other doctrines ; be natu- 
rally skeptical, if not infidel, as to his religious creed ; trou- 
ble himself little about matters of this kind ; and consider zea. 
ui religion as &naticism, &c. : with only moderate secret., and 
large or very large adhes., benev., and conscien., will implicit- 
ly believe what is told him by a tried friend, and place quite 
too much confidence m the integrity and honesty of his fel 
*o\v men, yet not believe reports of common fame, nor those 
^tw doctrines or statements which seem to him improbable ; 
^ill put no confidence in signs, dreams, or supernatural ap 
pearances, and will even ridicule those who do [ thus seeminp * 
to himself, and to others, as both creduhus anf i7<^redu*ous. 
«rith large or very largfc ideal., in livid., and event., mny 1^ 
extremely fond of reading 'vo ks of fiction, yet will not be- 
lieve them, &c. 

Small. — One having small marveL, will reject as untrue, 
H^hatever things are presented to his mind unsupported by 
demonstration, or, at least, by an abundance of ihe strongest 
land of proof; will be very incredulous in regard to almost 
wery thing new or uncommoo ; and will receive facts and 
rnths into his mind chiefly through the door of his other 
lenities. One having small marvel.i with large or very 
Arge caus., must know upon what principles of reason, or 
if eeutse and effect, those things are to be explained, of the 
ratb of which he is to be cpnvince4] wil]l aerqtiiiize clos^lf 

muf point of the ttrgumpot, aa^ bo cmvinc^ od^n ^^ %& 

7 ' 
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dTervvhelming mass of evidence ; and even then, for 
time, his mind will refuse its full assent : with large 
large individ., will wish to possess some tangible e 
upon which to rest his belief; and, with the perceptiv 
ties strong, to see before he can believe : with large 
large selfe., and moral and reasoning organs, if reli 
educated, may, perhaps, believe in Revelation, and the 
mental doctrmes of Christianity, yet will often hi 
doubts as to the truth of these matters ; will have n 
views peculiar to himself; put no more confidence 
He is taught by religious instructers, than he does 
he is taught by other men ; and have a religious crec 
own, especially in its details: with only moderate o 
conscien. and ven., will have no door to his mind foi 
ception of moral and religious truths ; doubt the t 
Revelation ; reject the doctrines of Christianity ; and 1 
rally inclined to skepticism, fatalism, and deism, if n 
inn, &c. 

The descriptions and combinations under marvel 
rate, will generally apply to marvel, small, especial 
a diminution of the influence of marvel. The desc 
and combmations under marvel, large, reversed, ^ 
apply to marvel, small. The same principle holds 
reference to all the other organs. 

Very small. — One having marvel, very sma 
doubt almost every thing, and fully believe scarc( 
thing ; will even doubt the evidence of his own sen 
be almost unwilling to say that he positively km 
thirij, and much less any thing pertaining to religioi 

Location. — Marvel, is located on the two sides 
between imitat. and hope. It runs lengthwise in 
rection of the coronal sutures, and lies nearly undc 
Very large imitat., throws it as far back as the midd! 
heaa. 

The authors have seen many interesting example 
tremc developments, and of extreme deficiencies, of thi 
fome of which will be presented in a subsequent po 
the work. In the American head, it is generally mod 
tmall, while in the English head, it is frequently lai 
many very zealous preachers, thev have found it lai 
Methodists, this organ, and ven., and adhes., are genen 
tATge, or very large, while in Campoelites all these 
MT^ gmtatally only moderate ox «tiA\ . \tk \2tvft w^%ll 
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iMmTe Presbjrter'ans, it is generally small, while comciea 
ial beoev. are generally large or very large. In Roman 
Cathclicks, marvel, and ven., are generally large or very 

17. VENERATION. 

SerUimeni of adoration and worship for the Supreme Bo- 
ug^reverence for what is considered above us — respect for 
nvperiority, 6pc. 

That there exists in the human mind a disposition to ** wor« 
ship God/' and that this disposition constitutes one of the 
stioDgest of the human passions, are matters of universal his- 
tory and observation. Strike from the page of history, and 
from the customs of society, every thing pertaining to religion, 
or, rather, every thing connected with the worship of deified 
beings, and the unity, and even identity, of the whole would 
be destroyed. In producing this religious feeling and wor- 
sbip, education, doubtless, ha? its influence ; but still they must 
be the exercise of soine faculty of the mind. Education evi- 
dently cannot create this feeling. As well might we attempt 
to educate a man to speak who possessed no organs of speech, 
^r to see without eyes — as well try to teach the brute crea- 
tion to worship God, as to attempt to teach man to worship 
^hen destitute of a &culty by which to exercise this feeling 
or even to conceive what it means. 

This class of functions is distinct and homogeneous ; anc 
ifthe mental economy requires a separate faculty for the 
exercise of any distinct class of functions, analogy shows 
na that this class, equally with any and every other class, 
nust also be exercised by a distinct fecuhy. The history 
wad the manifestations of this faculty, prove that the functions 
Mcribed to it, are always reciprocally proportionate to the 
developments of a given portion of the brain. If, therefore, 
tiiere is any truth in phrenology, the sentiment of worship 
for a Supreme Being, must be admitted to be the exercise of a 
distinct mental faculty — a faculty which is innate, and which, 
Jerefore, forms a constituent portion of the human mind. 
That the worship of a Supreme Being constitutes the pri 
n^rv, the legitimate, and' the chief object of this faculty, it 
^Dlered abundantly evident by a reference to its nature, its 
diicovery, its history, and the whole tenoux of \\s r£\^w\fe^to. 
^; and that i reverence for those wbo arc coxi^vi^'t^ ^bql 
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periouri^ such at parents, the aged, the taleoiied* the .titloi kc^ 
« only an vnciderUal manifestation of yen., is rendered equti- 
y evid.ent by a similar reference. 

This facuhy also thro\y$ the mind into a deferential fipuna 
ind creates a feeling of respect for all. 

Large. — One having large ven., will think of the Deitj 
only with feelings of awe, if not of devotion ; has a stroog . 
religious tendency of mind, and, indeed, can hardly be con- 
tented .without some kind of religion ; pajrs great respect to 
the religious opinions of others ; always treats those wh<>nn 
he considers his superiours in age, standing, talents, &c.. 
with deference, and bis equals with respect; and wiU Devei 
make light of what he considers true religion, nor of the 
Supreme Being. 

One having large ven., with large or very large adlic« 
and conscien., will experience a high degree of enjoymeot in 
social meetings for religious worship and exercises; will ear- 
nestly desire the conversion and salvation of his friends, and, 
with large philopro. added, of his children, and will pray 
earnestly for these objects ; and, with the addition of mode- 
rate or small concent., will be exceedingly annoyed in hie 
devotions, by the intrusion of wandering thoughts, againdl 
which he will strive, and for which his conscien: will cou- 
demn him ; will find it exceedingly difficult to keep hismiod 
fixed upon the prayer or sermon ; greatly prefer short pray- 
ers and sermons, and greatly dislike those that are prolix ; 
and will give variety to his religious exercises, and detest 
those that are monotonous or tedious: with large combat, 
will defend his religious opinions with great warmth and 
spirit, and contend earnestly for their advancement ; and, with 
destruct. also large, will be liable to employ considera- 
ble severity and harshness of expression j with the additioD 
of large or very large firm, and self-e., and of only full be* 
nev., will be much set, and somewhat bigoted, in his religiom 
opinions and practices ; esteem his own sect, creed, and fonnit 
of worship, fer more than he does any other, and even b5ndly 
and tenaciously adhere to them, and denounce those who 
diflfer from him : with only moderate firm., large ideal, and 
hope, and full or large marvel, will be apt frequently to 
change his religious opinions and connexions, yet will be 
zealous as a Christian : with large secret., acquis., and apptt) 
bat., and only moderate conscien., if he pay any regara v 
All to religion, 'vill be likely to make great pretensions tn 
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pMy; pot on a feAr outside show of religion and connect 
h»n»;ir with some popular religious denomii ation, yet wiH 
possess very little practical piety and every-day religion; 
«i!l hare tne **ybr« of godliness without its power ;^^ win 
neglect duty, disregard justice, violate moral principle, and 
lake shelter under the cloak of his religious pretensions ; 
will be a worldling all the week, yet a very strict Christian 
on the Sabbath, ^. : with moderate conscien. and small mar- 
vel, will not be likely to experience much religious venera- 
tion; and may be even infidel in his religious creed; hut his 
ven. will be directed towards his parents, the aged, the tal- 
ented, the patriotick, or, it may be, his superiours in rank, 
office, and station: with larsie or very large conscien., benev., 
C8US., and compar.,\viU delight to study the character and 
tbe works, ana contemplate the perfections, of the Deity ; 
will be a consistent, every-da/y Christian ; rejoice to see the 
i^^vancement of true religion, and labour zealously and ju- 
(Viciously to effect it; impart an uncommon degree of fer- 
vour and warmth of feeling to his religious exercises, and 
|ake great delight in them ; adopt consistent religious opin- 
ions and practices, and be an honour to the Christian name, 
^h in life and doctrine, &c. 

Very large. — One having very large ven., with con 
^ien. large or very large, will make every thin^ subservient 
to his religious views and feelings; will experience great 
awe upon the contemplation of God, and manifest great fer- 
vour and intense feeling while engaged in religious worship 
and exercises, and take his chief delight in them ; be pre- 
eminent for piety and religious fervour ; will make the wor- 
ship and the service of his Creator the paramount object ol 
his life, and be liable to become over-zealous, if not enthusi- 
a^tick, in his religious feelings and views. 

The combinations under large vol., • modified by in in 
crease of the influence of ven., will apply to very large ven. ; 
and the combinations and descriptions under moderate or 
small ven. reversed, will also apply to it. 

Full. — One having full ven., will pay a suitable respeti 
to religion, and will worship his Creator with sincere devo 
tion, yet will not be particularly devout. One having hih 
ren., with large or very large conscien. and beney., will be 
pie-eminently religious, and, perhaps, make religion the 
ettt object of his life, yet his religion will be cha.racteuzed 
• ^Ufari for r)oraI vmchle, a deriie to &o proof. Isrc. 
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more than by a regard for religious worship, creeds, «i, 
ceremonies* will place a much higher estimate upon the (fa*- 
ties and the first principles of religion, than he will upon 
any external observances: with conscien. and marvel only 
moderate or small, will not be likely to pay much regard to 
religion of any kind, or, if he does, will be satisfied with the 
name and the forms (if religious worship, &c 

The additional manifestations and combinations of full ven^ 
may be inferred from those under large ven., by diminishing 
the infiuence of ven. 

Moderate. — One having moderate ven., will not be per* 
ticularly religious, nor very zealous in his religious obficrv* 
ance ; will not manifest a great deal of deference towaidi j 
super iours, nor impart a i;reat degree of warmth or fervour j 
to his devotional performances. One having moderate ven., 
with large or very large conscien. and benev., if religiously i 
educated, will mamtain a consistent, religious walk, and "do 
works meet for repentance," yet will pay comparatively 
little regard to religious creeds and observances ; will be 
likely to be very zealous in reforming the world, and in j 
•* converting men from the errour of their ways," yet will 
despise sectarianism, and regard only the " tw^A^wr matters 
of the law ;" will make great sacrifices in order to do goo^ 
j)romote pure morality, and prevent sin, yet will not be par- 
ticularly devout ; will make the chief burden of his petitions 
ip the throne of grace, consist in confessions of sin, and suppli- 
cations for his fellow men, rather than in adoration and wor- 
ship; will follow the dictates of his own conscience, even 
though they oblige him to forsake "the good old way." 
and adopt new measures ; will think more of doing good 
than of attending religious meetings ; will live an upright; 
and consistent. Christian life, and perform all the esseniiaU 
of religion, yet will pay little or no attention to meats and 
drinks, &c. 

Small. — One having smcUl ven., will experience but lit 
lie feeling of devotion, or love of religious worship, as such; 
will manifest little feeling of deference or respect for pa- 
rsnts, teachsrs, or superiours; and be deficient in the hearty 
mid sold, and fervour, of devotion; will not be very pious, 
nor at all particular in observing relicrious ceremonies, nor 
particularly impressed with a feeling of solemnity and awe, 
«rhile engaged in religious exercises, &c. 

One having smaU ven, w\i\v modemi^ or email conscioi 



rvel., will have very little regard for religion ; seldom, 
attend religious meetings ; and when he does attend 
iU go from other than devotional feelings ; will be 
le affected by solemn or religious exercises, or by ap- 
his conscience, or to his fear of offending God ; be in- 
i but little by the restraints of religion ; doubt almosi 
ling connected with religious belief; be irreverent, 
»us, unprincipled, and skeptical ; and, with large mirth, 
tat. added, inclined to ridicule religious people and re- 
services by imitating or mocking them; and, with 
»mbat., destruct, and self-e also added, will oppo8# 
ling pertaining to religion ] denounce it either as a 
I, or as a humbug, by which designing men impose 
9 simple and the unsuspecting, 
descriptions and combinations under moderate ven^ 
e allowance has been made for the diminished influ- 
ven., will apply to ven. small. 

3ffice of ven. is simply to reverence and worship that 
he other Acuities select as the proper objects of its 

3 been already remarked, that its primary and legiti 
ject is, the worship of a Supreme Being, yet, as in 
of conscien., the other faculties, education, &c., modify 
3ns entertained of the character of the being to be wor- 
For example; one having full, large, or very large 
th a deficiency of the intellectual faculties, will be 
) regard the Deity as exercising the various human 
{, and swayed by human prejudices, and to worship 
ordingly : with large or very large self-e. and firm., 
nnipotent Sovereign, clothed with authority, immuta- 

unchangeable, and ruling his creatures ** according 
wn will :" with full or large destruct, firm., and self-e., 
re or very large conscien., benev., and adhes., will re- 
al as "a Grod, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
mdant in goodness and truth, and who will by no 
;lear the guilty ;" as perfectly holy himself, and, als<\ 
iring hohness of all his creatures ; as creating and 
ng his moral subjects with i special reference to their 

ultimate good, and, in doing this, as rewarding' those 
ey his commands, and punishing such as disobey; aa 
§r meicy with justice ; or, rather, as infinitely benev- 
et as a God who will '* not let the wicked go unpun* 

with vei/ ]aTge bener^ only modexaU ot ^XtMbr 
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■eien., combat., and deatrnct, will eonaidef the Dtkf km 

benevolent and too merciful to punish the wicked : with large 
ideal, will fancy that he sees him clothed with splendour, 
and, while contemplating the beautiful, the perfect, or tha 
sublime in the works of nature, will worship him with a kf ' 
vid glow of devotion : with large or very large indivia., fonu« 
size, and local . will contemplate the Ueity as possessed of 
form and size, a local habitatiot^, &C. : with large or very 
large caus. and compar., will view God at the great first-cause 
of all things, and as effecting his purpnees by means of eauset 
and effects; and, with the intellectual faculties generally 
large, as possessed of all possible wisdom and intelligence, 
and as governing his universe in aCeotdance with the great 
principles of reason: with very large adhes. and benev., as a 
God of great sympathy and love; and, with very large phi* 
lopro. added, as acting the part of a tender ^r^^ to his crea- 
tures, and as entering, with a feeling of tenderness, into all 
their little joys and sorrows : with very large destruct and 
combat., and educated in uncivilized society, as capable of 
being propitiated by the sacrifice of human or animal vie 
tims, &c. 

According to this principle of phrenology, (which is con 
sidered as established,) one with tne morahand the intellectu- 
al organs large or very large, and the propensities full, and 
all unperveried in their education and exercise, will form coT' 
reel views of the character, attributes, and government ot 
God, and worship him with pure and acceptable worship. 
This is rendered the more evident from the fact, that the views 
entertained of God bv different nanons and different individ- 
uals, with the exception of the influence of association and 
education, generally correspond with their phrenological or- 
ganizations. Consequently, if an individual possesses a 
well-balanced, and a perfectly developed, phrenological orgtn> 
ization, his views of the character, the attributes, and the gov- 
ernment of God, must therefore be proportionally the mors 
consistent and correct. 

This Snme conclusion is also strengthened by the princip.e 
•f adaptation already alluded to. The mind of man must be 
constructed in perfect accordance with those great principles 
which regulate the structure of the whole universe, and the 
^tMtal faculties of man's mind, in accordance with the morM 
Mmstitution and relations of things. Consequently, the min^ 
0f man must be ^6 formed as i\a\\iT«\\\ \o Nva^ his Creatoi 
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Ikfoogh the medium of truth, and to form only coirect no 
dons of him. 

This harmonizes perfectly with the doctrine taught hy the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, when he says, that '* the Gen- 
tiles, who have not the law," thai is, who are destitute of Rev* 
dation, '*are a law unto themselves," and ''show the \vork« 
of tlie law written in their hearts^ their conscience also bear- 
ing them witness." Not that a divine revelation is unneces- 
nry, bat, that phrenology opens up to our view another rev- 
ektioD, to wit, a revelatfion of ruitural theology, which per 
fectly harmonizes with that which is given by inspiration — 
a Tolome which every man carries, or should carry, within 
his own breast, and which ** he that runs may read. 

Location. — Ven. is located anterionr to firm., in the mid- 
die of the top of the head, and nea:riy beneath the union o( 
the coroDal sutures. 

19. BENEVOLENCE. 

^^refor the happiness of others — sympathy, compassion^ 
kindness, fellow-feeling, benignity. 

By creating in the breast of man, an interest in the welfare 
of his fellow-men, this faculty prompts its possessor to per- 
form those innumerable acts of kindness and generosity 
^hich, by gratifying his benev., greatly increase the hoppi- 
nesd of the giver, and, by adding new comforts to those al- 
ready possessed, proportionally enlarge the enjoyments of the 
receiver. Though it is blessed to receive, it is still "more 
blessed to give than to receive." 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that every vestige of this 
feeling were blotted out from among men — let us suppose the 
human brepst to be callous to the cries of suffering innocence, 
steeled against the wants and miseries of the world, and per 
fectly insensible to the happiness or unbappiness of all c:'» 
ated beings, and what a picture of moral desolation — what % 
frigid region of sufierinfif and sorrow, should we have p 
tented to our view I Wrapped in his cold cloak of sel/^r« 
D8S8, man might, perhaps, endure existence, but an existf ^-9 
10 which annihilation would be preferable. Never to g 
mi receive, a favour, to say nothing of the mutual advaa 
Mcnimgto mankind from the principle of helping onean^to- 
; lie would, of course, be a perfect stranger to the delightful 
thrilb**!^ eiiHiftion of latitude, either U) God ot tcvui. 
7* 
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Let us suppose, in addition, that none of this feehog oad 
entered into the Divine Mind, and that, in the consiructio* 
of our bodies, and in the arrangement of the physicn. a» 
the intellectual world, he had made no reference to, and 
stituted no adaptation of, any thing that concerns the hap 
ness either of man or of the brute creation, and existen' 
must have been the greatest of curs^. But, on the contra- 
ry, we perceive that every possible arrangement and adapta- 
tion which could be devised by infinite wisdom and skill, 
prompted by infinite benevolence, and aided by infinite pow 
er, have been contrived by that adorable Being whose benef- 
icence knows no bounds. .Every work of God is a perfectly 
benevolent work, planned and executed evidently with a view 
to secure the greatest amount of happiness to his creatures: 
and this fact incontestably proves, that the feeling of benev- 
oipnce enters largely into the Divine- Mind. Even those^ 
pains which follow the burning, bruising, or otherwise in 
juring of the body, whilst they are so many instances of di- 
vine punishment for sin, are, at the same time, a most benev- 
olent ordination, evidently designed and calculated to prevent 
those injuries and mutilations which would otherwise mar 
the beauty, and destroy the utility, of our corporeal frame: 
and if these punishments are a benevolent ordination, anal- 
ogy sanctions the inference, that aZZ punishments are equally 
benevolent ; and, if even punishments are benevolently de- 
signed, surely every other institution throughout the uin- 
verse, must be formed for benevolent ends. This brings us 
to the important conclusion, that all the miseries vv^hich man- 
kind endure, are brought by themselves (collectively) upon 
themselves, or, that they " give themselves the pains they 
fael." 

Since, then, this principle of benevolence thus enters into 
the character and the works of God, and, also, into the whDle 
constitution of things, it is evident, both a priori, and upon 
•the principle that the human mind is adapted to that universe 
of which it forms a part, that the human mind must be so 
constituted as to appreciate and exercise the function of be- 
nevolence, or, in other words, that there must be some innate 
^«Jt.7 ®^ij^® n^ind adapted to the exercise of this class of 

-?^' ^*^ same train of argument which has been 
jtteviously employfed to show that other classes of functioni 
Ut exercised by digtmct fcowWes, proves that this cIbm of 
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Imetttms is likewise exercised by a separate, primary fiicut 
ty, created expressly and solely for this purpose. 

Of all the moral organs, this occupies the most prominent 
^rtion of the head, and has allotted to it the greatest surface, 
thus apparently implying, that its function is desis^ned to be 
ooe of the cardinal, human virtues, and that to do good to 
^hose around us, is both our privilege and our duty. Yet 
jw frequently is the soothing voice of benevolence drown- 
id Id the din of business, of pleasure, and of fashion I In- 
decHJ, to learn to live in, and become a part of, society as it 
now eiists, is to learn to be supremely selfish ; and to ** ac- 
quire a knowledge of the world," is to become acquainted 
with the maxims and the practices dictated by selfishness. 
In the little child, we sometimes see the feeling of benev. 
(oaoifested in its pure state ; but, in adults, how seldom do 
^\e behold it unadulterated by the selfish passions, or un- 
stifled by their hoarse clamours 1 Every thing can be had, 
Jind every thing done, for money ; but he who is dependent 
for support or for happiness solely upon the benevolence of 
'nankind, runs but a poor chance of enjoying even the ne- 
^^essaries of life. 

This faculty originates that feeling of sympathy which 
fQ'inifests itself in an obliging disposition, and in recipjrocal 
interchanges of kind offices, and, also, that feeling of hu- 
inanity which willingly makes a sacrifice of personal hap- 
piness in order to relieve the miseries, and promote the 
enjoyment, of others. 

Large. — One having benev. large, in the expression oi 
^^^8 countenance, in his manners, and in all his intercoursii 
y^'th his fellow-men, will manifest a warm and glowing feel- 
•n? of kindness and good- will ; enter into the interests of 
others, and do much to advance them ; " rejoice with those 
that do rejoice, and weep with those that weep ;" and expe- 
rience that strong desire to witness and promote the enjoy- 
"ient 0^ his fellow-men which will make him willing, and 
e^en glad, to sacrifice his own ease and interests in order tc 
^'^eviate the suflferings, or to augment the comforts, of hit 
tellowmon, and even of the brute creation. 

,Oue having benev. large^ with large or very large adhes., 
'^Jll manifest this feeling to all, and be particularly kind and 
obliging to his friends; will sympathize deeply in their dis- 
^^^^ties or misfortunes, and, with wcquis. only moderate, add Ub- 
^^U^ ID friendBhip ; be pre-eminently boAi^\X&95V% ^ mi\VV\s^%\a 
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db and sacrifice much for those he loTes, in teiring whom hi 

will ofleii injure himself; and, with large or very large phik 
pro. added, will be extremely kind to children, to the infirih, 
thennred, and the destitute, and ready to perform those acts o» 
kmdnoss which they require, and which sympathy, minglnt 
with aifoction, alone can prompt: with moderate acquis., oni^ 
full approbat. and self-e., and latge or very large secret. 
ideal, and conscien., will profier his favours in a manner pe 
culiarly modest and delicate : with very large approbat, and 
only full conscien. and cans., will do and give partly on ac 
count of the approbation awarded to benevolent actions: wikb 
large or very large approbat, conscien., and adhes., will gin 
partly to please others, and partly to make them happy 
which union of motives will greatly increa^ the manifestm 
tions of bcnev. : with large acquis., will be more kind than lik 
eral ; unless a case of distress strongly excite his benev., wih 
give sparingly and grudgingly, yet freely bestow his time, 
services, and whatever does notdraw directly upon his acquis.; 
in his sympathy and kind feeling, (which, after all, are the 
better manifestations of this faculty,) will show a large share 
of pure benevolent feeling, yet will generally be considered 
very far from being benevolent ; but, with large or very large 
ndhes., and only moderate or small acquis., will be ready to 
help his fellow-men, and particularly hSs friends, with both 
his services and his substance, and be quite too generous foi 
his own good : with fulhor large acquis , and large or very 
lar^e ven. and conscien., may give freely to religious and 
philanthropick societies ; to the advancement of missionary 
enterprises ; and in cases of real distress ; but not upon 
other occasions: with only moderate destruct, cannot endure 
to witness suffering or death, nor see pain inflicted without 
experiencing a pang himself: with large combat, and de* 
fltmct, and an active temperament, will manifest a general 
■pirit of mildness and kindness, and, when these organs arc 
•«ot ezcit<rd, will be much moved at the sight of pain, yet, 
when his ang^r is thoroughly roused, will even inflict pain 
with delight; except in a fit of passion, will not cause corpo^ 
real sufTering, yet will be extremely bitter and sarcastick in 
^*t expn.'ssions, i^d manifest strong indignation and resist- 
•Me towards his enemies, and those whom he thinks would 
inpoee upon him : with large or very large cautious., fail 
•aftvet, and only moderate or foil destruct, will be carefal 
9» ^do or my any thing tk«if[«ied or eaicubuied to wmmi 
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tefeetiogs of oUiers; yet, with only moderate secret., will 
«^n speak before he reflects, and speak in such a manner 
IS to injure the feelings even of his best friends, but will 
I00& he sorry for it : with large or very large adhos. and 
firm., when he undertakes to help a friend out of trouble, 
will help him effectually ; but, with only moderate or full' 
firm., will, espouse the cause of a friend with great warmth 
of feeling, which, hawever, will soon become cool, and leave 
him in a worse predicament than he would have been in 
without his help : with lajge or very large conscien. and 
ttos., will be actuated to do good both by feelings of genu- 
ine benev., and, also, by a sense of duty ; endeavour to make 
QCQ happff by first reforming them and making them virtu- 
^i and, with large ideal., and only full self-e. added, will 
mantfiMt his benev. in so refined and delicate a manner as 
>HM to oppress the recipient with a sense of obligation : with 
^ge or very large mirth., will endeavour to augment the 
^jojrment of all around him by his mirthful efiusions, and, 
except when provoked to it, will not be sarcastick : with 
®''ge or very large self-e., and only moderate or full consci* 
^•, will show favours to those who acknowledge their obli- 
^tioDS to him, and render him all the tribute of respect he 
"^ay claim, yet will bestow but few favours upon those who 
^ound his pride: with large or very large cans., compar., 
■lid indivrJ., will lay judicious plans, and employ the best 
^^eans for doing good and relieving distress ; take hold of 
benevolent enterprises in the right way, &c. 

Very large. — One having benev. very large, with large 
or very laige conscien., will possess, as it were, a deep and 
u overawing fountain of kind and tender feehng, and have 
^ heart full of sympathy and goodness ; oause trouble to 
Aose around him with great reluctance ; grieve over the 
loiseries of mankind, and sacrifice almost any personal com- 
fcrt ai}d interest upon the altarof his benev. ; be pre-eminent 
^ bis philanthropy and his real goodness of heart, and ail 
''om icelings of disinterested benev. ; and, with large ven. 
■*Jded, will gladly devote himself and spend his all in pro- 
•^ing the salvation of his fellow-men, and in advancing the 
^Qse of humanity and religion : with li^rge or very largo 
•'^hes., will be likely to ruin himself by assisting his friends. 
^^ will ask what they want, rather than what he can afford 
^pyt\ and, with lai^ or very large philopro. and coaMci 
^t will be /^^^«flr«Mff/^rciialmed lo«nduye tJi^ WVi^^ta d. 
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tttei. .ing t';.on the sick; watch, with the utmost aoxMtj, 
over sick KiC'iid, and perform ten thousand acts of kindneM 
whic. iiothiij^ but the strongt»st feelings of benev., increased 
by thi teiidereot feelings of friendship, could suggest or sup- 
port h.m uiidei ; with only moderate or ftiU destrucL add^ 
will bj nearly overcome by the sight of suflering or death, 
&c. 

The combinationb and descriptions under benev. large, 
modified by an increu^e of its influence, will apply to bene?, 
very laj ge. 

Frr.L. — One having benev. full^ will experience, in a good 
degree, ihe phenomenu described under large benev., yd 
will manifest less active benev. ; not be vrry willing to muce 
personal sacrifices, or waive his own interests, in order to 
oblige others, yet will t;xperience considerable benevolent 
feeling ; and will be more apt to give from selfish motives 
than one with large benev. For example ; one having be 
nev. full, with seveiul of the selfish faculties large or very 
large, and conscien. only fall, in general, will first gratify 
these larger organs, t.ven though he must do so at the ex- 
pense of his benev. ; t^'ill be habitually more selfish than be- 
nevolent, and seek his> owm interest, though he thereby in- 
fringe even upon the rights uf others: with other large or 
very large organs acting in conjunction with benev., may 
manifest a large share of generosity and liberality; yet, with 
these same, or any other, organs, acting in opposition to his 
benev., will appear to be coniparatively destitute of these 
qualities: with approbat. very large, a'nd conscien. only full, 
^^y give ** to be seen of meri^^^ aod take some pains to show 
others what he has done: with approbat. or self-e.^ or both, 
large or very large, may give even lavishly, but it will be 
from selfish or mercenary motives . with large or very large 
combat, destruct., firm., and self-e., or approbat, to gain his 
will, may assist in building eh urches, and in advancing good 
objects, yet the feeling of pure benev. will be only secon- 
dary. 

MoDSRATE. — One having benev. moderate^ will, perhaps, 

00 IkvoQTS which cost him little or no self-denial, yet will 

KXercioe but little tympathy for his suffering fellow-men, and 

ioldom step aside from his own selfish pursuits in order to 

'uliofo their distresses, or increase their enjoyment ; and ex- 

itanco but few benevolent remonstrances or prompting*. 

VI* WMrifceHtiwMi ead tho Qombinadona described undv 
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bene? large, reversed^ will apply to benev. moderate, and, 
ilso, to benev. small ; and those under benev. small, due al 
lowance being made for the increase of benev., will also ap 
p«y to benev. moderate. 

Small. — One having benev. smallj will seldom disoblige 
himself in order to oblige others ; seldom think or care how 
much loss or inconvenience he subjects others to; and, with 
any or all of the selfish organs large or very large, be selfish 
in the extreme ; and seek, exclusively, the gratification of his 
own selfish passions, regardless of the consequences to oth- 
ers: with large or very large combat, and destruct, will not 
only, not be moved to pity by the sight of suffering and 
^^th, but even take delight in witnessing and cau«mg 
them: with large or very large adhes., may love ardently, 
yet will never add kindness to affection, &c. 

The combinations and descriptions under benev. large or 
wry large, reversedy will apply to benev. small. 

Very small. — One having benev. ver^ small, will never 
feel his heart beat with the emotion of pity ; never heed the 
roost heart-rending cries of distress ; and, with the selfish 
'^'gans large or very large, and the reflective only moderate 
or full, will be literally a fiend incarnate. 

This &culty is generally much stronger in females than 
in males, and creates, in the former, a much greater mani- 
festation of sympathy, of tenderness, of "the milk of human 
kindness," of benignity, of pure sensibility for suffering and 
desire to relieve it, than is manifested by the other sex. From 
^his fountain spring those innumerable acts of kindness, and 
those ten thousand attentions to the wants and woes of oth- 
ers, for which woman is so pre-eminent 

Location. — Benev. is located in the anterior superiour 
portion of the head, just forward of ven., and of the union 
of the coronal sutures, and beneath the posterior superioui 
portion of the frontal bone. (See cut of the female head« 
9iid contrast it with the scull ot Aurelia Chase.) 



SPECIES III. — Semi-intellectual Sentiments. 

Improvement seems to be the watchword of our nice 
md its spirit is manifested in those almost innumerable in* 
fmB/daoM mnd oootrivaiiMt which so ipreaiV^ ^vk^m^xiV c^v\ 
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eomforts, muUijily our conveniencet, and gi? e ncir chn 
10 our (;xistc'iice. These impro^-emeDts result from a ck 
ot' (acuities which partake of the nature and qualhiei 
both the sentiments and the intellectual fiicolties, cootttntii 
as it were, a stepping-stone between them. 

20. CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

MfchanieoTingenuity and talent — ability to make^ M 

construct^ and manufacture. 

Well has the philosopfaick Franklin observed, that ** n 
IS a tool-n)aking animal f and with equal propriety he mij 
have added, '* and the only tool-making and tool-using a 
irittl, because the only animal which unites constructiveo 
with causality." Unquestionably man is calculated for 1 
in^ in houses, wearing apparel, and, by the aid of machide 
eii('cting objects which are even necessary to his well-beii 

Mechanical principles, by the application oi which ^ 
additions can be made to the sum total of human happin 
and human improvement, are also found to exist, a 
likewise, to pervade the physical world. Now, since n 
forms a part of this physical world, and is, in part, un 
the dominion of these laws, there exists an absolute nect 
tjf for him to possess some innate and primary faculty, 
3/Iice of which is to take cognizance of these princip 
and, also, to exercise this class of the mental functions, 
deed, without such a faculty, man would not be adaptec 
that physical state of existence in which he is placed, 
would be imperfect, and perish. This faculty is found 
construct. 

Men are not made skilful mechanicks and artisans s 
Iv. nor even chitfty^ by instruction ; for, if they were, ^ol 
conditions being equal,*) their skill and dexterity would aliv 
be in proportion to the amount of instruction received. 
•uch is by no means the case; for we frequently obsc 
that some who have every advantage of instruction, make 
indifR'n^nt workmen, whilst othens seem intuitively to 
derstand the art of manufacturing. Proper instruction n 
indeed, nnprove the natund talents even of the latter, 
flMtly fiicilitate their operations, yet they possess a naix 
Otpthllily of h€%%g taught to make — a docility which o 
inifcstl itself very early in life, and of which others 
«M|ptmtiv«l J deetitute^ ^Wbotau^^ht Michael An^relc I 
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to IratkL or Canora how to use the chisel, or Benjamin West 
W)w to imint while yet not nine years old, and entire\y ig- 
Doram of the art of painting? Nature, mainly. Their 
powers were innate, or, in other words, they possessed ex- 
iraordinaj*!^ construct., aided by other faculties. 

Developments of this faculty, and, also, a want of it, exist 
in combination with almost every conceivable variety of 
character and talents. Men of feeble intellects often possess 
it in a remarkable degree, whilst others who have gigantic k 
minds, are sometimes almost entirely destitute of it. The 
eonclnsion, therefore, is inevitable, that a talent for making 
^ buildings must depend upon a distinct and primary 
omental power. 

Larob.— -One having construct, large, will possess a high 
<ie{[Fee of natural skill in making, building, contriving, re- 
JMuring, &c. ; be prone to whittle and scribble ; be delighted 
v^h mechanical operations; and, with large imitat., aided 
by some practice, can become an excellent mechanick. 

In effecting mechanical operations, other organs contribute 
••largely as construct. For example; one having large 
construct, with large or very large imitat., will be uncom- 
iQOQly dexterous in making after a pattern, and can readih 
l^rn to do with tools what he sees others do ; with large or 
^7 large form and ideal, added, will give a peculiar finish 
•no neatness to his work, and succeed in making fine and fancy 
•rticks, such as combine utility with richness and elegance; 
W, with ideal, only moderate, will succeed only in making 
^mmonand useful things: with large firm, and self-e , large or 
^ry large form, size, ideal.. caus.,and compar., and only mod- 
erate imitat., will excel in superintending mechanical opera- 
jions ; in directing others what to do and how to do it, and 
In judging of the qualities of work, and will be a first-rate 
fortman, yet will not himself excel as an operative mechan 
>ck; can plan and oversee much better than execute; but 
''ih large or very large imitat. added, will excel in bothf 
«^t natural mechanick or artist of a very high order; be 
^pable of turning his hand readily to almost any branch of 
mechanical business ; and frequently contrive new methods of 
■ccomplishing his work ; with large or very large conscien. 
•^^ed, will never slight his work ; with large weight and indi* 
^ndded, be highly delighted with the operations of machine- 
^\ able to comprehend it and judge of its adaptation \ and 
PW^«*8^ afi (extraordinary talent for dTawm^r, Axaw^XxTi^. 
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modelling, planning, and probably for inventing ; be remar! 
ably ingenious, una very successful, in every branch of m 
chanicks which he may undertake : with large or very lar| 
concent., will dwell patiently upon any piece of work un 
it is entirely completed, and rendered as perfect as possibi 
and will be able to engage in only ocie kind of labour at 
time; but, with moderate or small concent., will leave mm 
of his work unfinished ; generally have on hand sevei 
pieces of work at a time, and feel a desire frequently 
cliange from one to the other ; be rather ** a jack at all trade 
than perfect in any, &>c. : with large or very large comb 
and destruct., and only full conscien., when his work do 
not please him, will become angry with it, and feel lil 
breaking or tearing it in pieces : with very large self-e., ho} 
and ideal., will be induced to try many mechanical expe 
nents; to engage largely in heavy operations, and eV 
speculations ; and be likely to spend much time in endeavoi 
ing to invent : with very large ideal., imitat., mirth., form, sii 
colour, local., and compar., can design and execute ludicro 
pictures or drawings, burlesque representations, caricatun 
&c. ; copy hand-writings; draw after a pattern; recolle 
for a long time, the shape of faces, landscapes, machim 
&c., which he has seen, and make their fac similes, or drii 
iikI make from memory; and, with large or very large cat 
and compar. added to this combination, can readily adfl 
mechanical principles to the accomplishment of desired ir 
chanical objects ; readily detect the faults in machinery ai 
remedy them ; invent and improve machinery, &c. . wi 
large or very large imitat., individ., form, size, weight, ord< 
and calcu., and full or large compar. and caus., will make 
first-rate engineer, surveyor, &c. 

Very large. — One having construct, very large wi 
very large ideal, imitat, individ., form, size, colour, a 
eompar., will literally possess a passion for the pursuii 
the fine arts ; be able to perform almost any operation 1 
longing to mechanicks or the arts with wonderful and int 
Hve skill, and with extraordinary facility and success ; 
make almost any thing within the attainment of human 
geuuity ; to become an artist or mechanick of the very ^ 
order ; and will be likely to break away from all hinderanc 
Rnd to surmount every obstacle, in order to indulge this p 
tion : will bo able to impart a peculiar beauty and a richn< 
49 0II biM worki^ and combine peiiecl accuracy with taa 
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A& will excel m every undertaking of the kind, even though 
oUiged to use indifferent tools. 

The descriptions and combinations under large construct- 
due allowance being made for the increase of the construc- 
tive power, will apply to construct very large. 

Full.-— One having /u// construct, with large imitat, will 
possess a respectable share of mechanical ingenuity ; ana. 
with the addition of large or very large form and size, and 
foil individ., have all the natural talent requisite for becom 
iofif an excellent mechanick, especially in those branches 
wbich require but little more than making after a pattern ; 
can learn to use tools with tolerable dexterity, yet will re- 
()Qire considerable |?rac^tc«, but with it, will become quite suc- 
c^fal ; can repair articles that break, and '* fix up" such 
thiogs as he may have occasion to use in his family and hia 
business ; yet his success will depend as much upon art as 
nature: with imitat only full, will seem to possess this &c 
olty only in an infer iour degree, especially if circumstances 
jlo not imperiously urge its exercise, and will be dependant, 
>n some degree, for any mechanical skill or success which hn 
^ay manifest, upon his other faculties, such as form, size, 
'Ocal, ideal., compar., cans., &c. 

The additional descriptions and combinations under con- 
^nict. full, will be found under construct large, after due 
allowance has been made for the diminution of construct 

Moderate. — One having moderate construct", with only 
'Moderate imitat., may learn, with considerable eflbrt, some 
o[ the less difficult " trades," yet will never be eminent for 
^is skill in any ; may, perhaps, learn to construct those plain 
^nicies which are oflen called for in the family and in busi" 
''ess, yet will show but little skill and dexterity in suchop- 
<^i^tions, and prefer to pay a mechanick for executing them ; 
)^11 dislike to use tools, and choose some occupation which 
^ not mechanical : with imitat. and fprm large or very large, 
^y succeed well in making after a pattern ; manifest con- 
siderable skill in copying, and easily learn to do what he 
•^ done by others, yet will owe his success mainly to these 
last-named faculties ; and, with large or very large compar. 
>nd cans, added, may, perhaps, direct others, and improve their 
inventions, and even invent, yet will not possess much inde- 
pendent, mechanical talent, &c. 

Small. — One having small construct, with only moderate 
imitat, win be able to Jearn to perform even s\tap\« x&scXiAXkP 
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ical operations only with great difficulty, and ther um 
ns an automaton ; will manifest but little sUill or deiterit} 
the use of tools or the p>en ; dislike a mechanical occupat 
more than almo«<t any other; do every thing in which 
exercise of this faculty is requisite only by main stren^ 
and without contrivance or ingenuity ; and be a mere bung 
\n almost every thing of the kind which he undeiiakes. 

The additional combinations and descriptions of sn 
construct, will be found under moderate construct, the in 
ence of construct being diminished. 

Very small. — One having verv small construct., will 
apparently destitute of all mechanical ingenuity and in 
nation. 

In the sculls and casts of several North American Ii 
ans, in the scull of a New Zealander and of a Charib Ii 
an, examined by the authors, this organ is either small 
very small, which harmonizes perfectly with the fact, tha 
every mechanical art and efibrt, these tribes are quite inferi 
to many races of men. 

IjOcation. — Construct is located just above the mic 
of a line connecting the top of the ear and the external \ 
ner of the eye ; or, just below ideal., and a little forw 
of it* 

When both organs are large or very large, they form 
obtuse angle, ideal, extending in a nearly horizontal di 
lion, and construct uniting with it in nearly a perpendici 
direction. When the intellectual organs are large and U 
it spreads itself upon the sides of the head, and thus prest 
but little prominence. This, together with the temp 
muscle, which f>as8es over it, and varies in thickne*ss, cau 
except in the case of children, an occasional mistake. 
may likewise be added, that many individuals who poss 
by nature, no small share of the constructive power, tl 
dbey hav«^ but little, because they hhre never been so situ 
ts to call it forth, and, also, because they suppose that < 
*ruct applies exclusively to the use of tools as employee 
A professed mechnnick, yet, when occasion requires, they 
feand quite skilful in executing repairs, and have a whiil 
md tinkering propensity. 
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21. IDEALITY. 

Inai^intuianr-^fancy — love of the exquisite^ the beautifult 
tf^e splendid, the tasteful , and the polished — that mpas- 
sioned zr.stacy aTid rapture of feeling which give inspi- 
ration to poetry and oratory, and a conception of the suih 

lime. 

That there exists in the human mind some faculty, tho 
fonctioQ of which is to inspire man with a lore of the beau 
^ol and the exquisite-^a fondness for the sublime, tne ele* 
S^t, and the tasteful, will appear evident when we compare 
^an with the lower order of animals, or civilized man with 
tbe sarage, or the refined inhabitants of a city with the com- 
mon population of the country. Were it not for the influ- 
ence of this faculty, these things would be held in no higher 
(estimation by man than by the brute, or by one man than by 
another. Were it not for its influence, mankind would have 
no big^her relish for the exquisite, the tasteful, the beautiful, 
^nd the sublime, than for the insipid, the dull, the homely, 
^^d the vulgar. Were it not for this faculty, we should no 
'Hore highly prize the bold images, the glowing flights of 
^^ncy, the daring thoughts, and the impassioned bursts of 
^Joqnence which characterize the productions) o( Homer, of 
Shakspeare, of Milton, of Byron, of Addison, of Irving, of 
Chalmers, of Patrick Henry, and of Daniel Webster, than 
He do th« plainer and dryer style of Locke, Dean Swift, 
William Cobbett, and maiiy other still more homely writers. 
Without ideality, the splendid productions of a Raphael, a 
Corregio, a Canova, a Phidias, and a Praxiteles, would find 
DO more fovour in our eyes than the rudest paintings, and 
the roughest carvings, of the most -uncivilized nations. 

Although poetry is one form in which this &culty mani 
fests itself, yet it is by no means exclusively confined to a 
relish for the inspirations of the muses. Though essential 
to the poet, it takes a wider range. It adds to the delight 
we take in viewing an elegant statue, an exquisite painting, 
c splendid temple, or any other finished production of art 
It causes and increases the glow and rapture experienced in 
beholding the beautiful landscape, the rugged clifli the bold 
promontory, and the lofty mountain. It now loves to vee 
the " wilderness and the solitary place" mac'e glad, and •♦ the 
dnert rejoice and blossom as tne xm^f iLi\u ^bXVWt^s^^ 
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dawn,'* when &ir Aurora ** sprinkles witli rosy light b> 
dewy lawn/' it delights to see " old ocean smile ;" and then 
" to ride upon the winces of the wind;" and then ** upon the 
circle of the heavens ;' and then, again, to see the untieo 
winds 

" Take thp ruffian billows by the top, 

Curiinff their monstrous heads, and nanging them 

With Mining clamours in the shpp'ry clouds." 

Id^^ality gives elevation, and fervour, and polish, to tbe 
mind ; inspires man with a love of improvement and refine • 
ment, and assists him in forming and realizing splendid cof^ 
captions and undertakings. With approbativeness large, ^ 
oflen manifests itself in a fondness for splendour in apparcl« 
equipage, houses, and pleasure-grounds, and is an importai^^ 
element in gayety, fashion, and elegance of manners. 

Large. — One having ideal, large, will possess refinem^^^ 
and exquisiteness of taste and feeling, a lively imagi<^' 
tion, and a brilliant fancy ; an admiration of the elegant, "t^** 
beautiful, the gorgeous, the ornamental, the perfect, and*- ^^, 
sublime ; of the fine arts and polite literature ; of poetry^ ^^ 
of a high order, and of eloquence ; and will relish ev^^^ 
thing fenciful and exquisite wherever it is to be found. 

One having ideal, large, with colour, form, and size lar^^* 
will gaze, with intense delight, upon a splendid and w^^^ 
proportioned painting, and be able to appreciate its meri^-^ 
and, with form and local, large or very large, upon a hem- ^ 
tiful landscape, cascade, flower, &c. : with lang. and comp^ ^' 
large or very large, will employ many metaphors, hyper*'' 
boles, and other figures of speech ; will express himself *^ 
a glowing and elevated style , and, with a full-sized and an 
active brain, have the natural talents for becoming quite elo- 
quent in the expression of his thoughts and feelings : witA 
hope large or very large, will have high flights of fancy, 
delight to indulge in the revellings of his imagination, and 
bo enraptured with his own contemplations ; yet, if concent. 
is only moderate, his flights will be vivid and intense, but 
not long-sustained, and he must dash them ofiT at the mo- 
ment, or they will vanish : with self-e. and compar. large, 
will not often allow an uncouth or a low expression to escape 
his tips, but will be disgusted with vulgarity : with only a 
■ioderate*sized. head, and only full caus. and compar., wall 
mMttib&t more of reJRnemeat than solidity *, of soud4 than 
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^.. tone; of rhetorick than logick; of sickly delkacy than 
2, yigoroos intellect ; of finely turned periods than importani 
ideas; and overload his style with figurative expressions: 
with combat, and destruct large or very large, throw invec- 
tive into the form of poetry : with large or very large indi 
nd., event., and lang., may make a good speaker and writer, 
and a popular lecturer, yet will be indebted for these quali- 
ties more to his manjur than to his matter — ^to his style than 
to his ideas ; may please the fitncy, and communicate many 
^cts, yet will not reason closely or clearly : with amat. and 
- ^dlies. large or very large, will take a special interest in sen 
timental poetry which breathes much of the passion of love 
M fires the foncy, and in romantick and dramatick compo- 
^tion: with mirth, large, will relish humourous poet 
^7, such as John Gilpin, the Dunciad, Beppo, &c. : with 
^^Q. and conscien. large, devotional and religious poetry . 
'^'ith the reflective Acuities large or very large, will despisii 
fight and trashy poetry, or even that which, though beautiful 
^^ expression, is deficient in power of thought ; will relish 
^\j that which, while it flows in smooth and equal num- 
^rs, bears upon its bosom a rich cargo of important ideas, 
^d sound, moral sentiments ; and, if he attempt to compose 
Poetry, will imbue it with much sound, practical sense-, and, 
^Iso, prefer those authors, both in poetry and prose, who em- 
ploy a glowing, elevated style, but pay far more attention to 
^he arrangement and the argument than to the expression, &c. 
Very large. — One having ideal, very large, will possess 
a rich and glowing foncy, and experience emotions accompani- 
ed with a kind of rapture and enthusiasm, or, rather, ecstacy : 
be disgusted with that which is commonplace or imperfect ; 
be excessively fond of poetry and fiction ; an enthusiastick 
idmirer of the fine arts ; and revel with ecstacy in the rc^ 
gions of fancy. 

One having very large ideal, with very large adhes. and 
eompar., and full lang., can make poetry of a high order, 
which will breathe forth the tendered feelings of friendship; 
and will consider the common standard of friendship so very 
low, and its exercise so imperfect, as to make him dissatisfied 
with life, because he will be able to find few minds of kin 
dred sympathy and pathos with his own ; will long for a 
work! where friendship will be pure and perfect, and unmix* 
ad with the least alloy ; and mourn deeply over the imper 
of human nature: with laigi ]^tce^^^ Q>x\gu^% 
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«rge or rery large reflective organa, and full or Uwrg* flM 
ai organs, accompanied with an active and a full-sized bra* 
will be possessed of a deep fund of thought, which will flov 
.n a style, rich, but not gaudy, copious and povverful.butnc 
low or commonplace, splenaid, but not bombastick ; will b 
admired for his talents, and beloved for his amiable qualities 
will produce the best of sentiments, and yet manifest tl 
most exquisite feelings ; and rise &r above his fellow-roe 
both in genius and virtue ; be devoted to belleslettre, the fii 
arts, and polite literature, and also to the more substanti 
branches of learning; and, with fullself-e., firm., andeoi 
bat., will be qualified to become a splendid speaker ; w 
make almost any sacrifice in order to listen to a splendid < 
atorical performance ; and will possess the feeling and t 
power of eloquence and poetry in the highest degree. 

The manifestations and descriptions under ideal larj 
modified by an increase of the qualities imparted by it, v 
apply to iueal. very large. 

Full. — One having ideal. fidU will possess considera 
refinement of feeling, and some poetick fancy, yet they v 
oe exercised only in a subordinate degree ; will be fond 
poetry and the fine arts, yet not by any means devoted 
them ; may relish poetry for its sentiment or its argum< 
or the love it describes, the history or philosophy it imbod 
&c^ more than for its glowing imagination or vivid fane 

One having ideal, full, with large or very large percepi 

and reasoning faculties, will confine his attention chie^ 

matters of fact, and to the investigation of first princip 

without reference to the splendour or the drapery of sty 

irxpress his thoughts in a straight-forward, plain, and fore 

manner, with less reference to elegance and finish of s 

inan to the facts and arguments; prefer those speakers y 

/^ if*!?®' *^^ possess much more of the eloquencfi 

l^g^ than of diction ; prefer plainness and utiliti 

^T\lli oniament ; and seem, at times, to possess 

S?ndab"e '^^''^'^^^ '''^^ ^^l»^acy of feeling, than is c 

Moderate.— One having ideal, moderate, will sel. 
experience the glow and elevation of feeling which u 
unnparts. nor manifest a great share of refinemer.t of feel 

^^'"''J]!?? V^^^^ t"^^ elegance and taste; will rei 
|%getr^, beHeslettre^, the fine aits, polite literature, work 
inaginatioii, pamtm|r, sculpture, &c., with less enthusi 
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mbA inrefer plainness to ornament, and be rather plain ana 
awkward, than polished and refined, in his manners, dresa, 
Ac., and, with self-e. moderate, take up with inferiour arti- 
cles. 

The combinations and descriptions under ideaL large, /«- 
mtedf will convey to ithe mind of the reader a correct idea 
of the additional descnntions and conbinations of moderate 
or small ideal. 

. Small. — One having ideal smaM, will be coarse and vul- 
gar in his manner di expression ; have but poor ideas of 
tsae, of propriety, and beauty, and little relish for poetry or 
oratory, or ^ne writing, and be but a miserable judge of any 
Ihing of the kind ^ wUl be coarse and uncouth in his man- 
nera, and very awkward, plain, and commonplace in every 
thing he says or does. 

The combinations and descriptions under ideal full, and, 
also, those under ideal large and very large, reversed, will 
<ipply to ideal small 

Very shall. — One having ideal, very small, will be 
<)<iarly destitute of the feelings and manifestations described 
^ pertaining k) this faculty. 

Location. — Ideal, is located upon the sides of the head, 
^boot the spot in which the hair begins to appear, upwards 
^d backwards of construct, beneath the temporal ridge, 
Bnd Dear its union with the parietal bone, and nearly in a 
Jine with compar., cans., and mirth. When large or very 
iargre, the sidc^ of the head, where the hair makes its ap- 
peacance, are widened and heightened, but when it is small 
. '^y axe narrow and depressed. 

5J2. IMITATION. 

ilnlity to represent, copy, describe, and do what we see done 
— the power of imitation and copying in genera/. 

Man is emphatically a creature of imitation. In perforin- 
Bg nearly all the actions of his life, the power of imitation 
'S more or less important, and a uunt of it exhibits an essen 
M deficiency of character. In learning to speak or write 
either a foreign language, or our vernacular tongue, the fac- 
ulty of language furnishes us with words ; but it is imitation 
alone which enables us so to enunciate them as to make our 
selves understood 
8 
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Tbff skill of the mechanick depends, in a mery g:TSil h 
gree, unon the extent of bis imitative powers ; and the gw 
ticulations of the orator, by means of which he oitei Oe 
presses more feeling, and makes a stronger impression, (bu 
words could possibly convey, are the promptings of this&c 
ulty. 80 vastly diversified, indeed, are the fe^ngs and tbe 
practices of men, that,*without s^me faculty to direct tbem 
mto even the common usages of society, different individs- 
als would hardly be recognised as belonging to the flann 
race ; yet, with this faculty to give a degree of uniformity tc 
most of their habits and practices, and thus to attract them . 
towards a common centre, it is easy to determine, not only 
in what country, but, frequently, in* what section of the coun- 
try, the manners of an individual have been formed. Hence 
we infer, that man must be possessed of a primary &cultyt 
the exclusive function of which is imitation in genefoi. 
The experiments of the authors upon this organ, have been 
both numerous and satisfactory. 

Large. — One having imitat. liMrge^ will find it e«8y and 
natural for him to copy and represent, and possess both the 
ability and tbe disposition successfully to exercise this i^' 
ulty, either in his gesticulation, his manner of desenption, 
his talent for drawing and writing, his desire to adopt tbe 
manners of others, or in almost any thing else denuinded 
by his circumstances in life, and his other 6u:ulties. 

One having imitat. large, with construct, and the pef 
ceptive organs also large or very large, will manifest bv 
imitative power in making afier a pattern, in drawing, e» 
graving, writing a copy-hand, &c. : with secret, ideal., an 
lang., only moderate, cannot mimick, nor describe, nor ar 
out any thing well ; but, with secret, fiill or large, and idea), 
individi., event., lanff., and compar. large or very large, ha" 
a happy talent for description ; can relate anecdotes to a^ 
miration, a fund of which he will have always at commanr 
so that he can always tell one story to match another ; est 
represent things which he wishes to describe, in so clear t 
manner, and art them out so naturally, that the hearer will 
seem to see just what the speaker wishes to convey ; by the ear- 
nestness of his manner, his attitudes, gestures, the expression 
c:f his countenance, the apparent pathos of his feelings, &c . 
win make a &t deeper impression than language alone coa^ 
produce, and be able to heighten the effect b} the additioa 
af eJ^fnnt. and even eloquent, delivery : with form, siaBBi eon 
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tnMtijmd ideaL li rge, will be cajwible of becoming «n ex 
eellect penman : with self-e full, and ideal, individ , aiM? 
Itog. large, can readily adopt the manners and customs oi 
thoae with whom he associates ; talk and act as others do 
tndmake himself easy a.'^d acceptable in almost any societj 
in which he may be placed, &c. 

Yert larob. — One having imitat. very large, has a ra 
varkable talent for imitating almost every thing he under* 
tkoB to- imitate : with large secret., can conceal his real feel- 
ings, while he appears to feel what he does not: with large 
■iith., and moderate or small ven. and conscien., will have a 
propoasity to ridicule religion by imitating the peculiarities 
of its proiessors : with large adhes., can assume the manners 
of a friend: with large or very large combat., destruct., 
•elf-e., and ideal., can raimick and portray the several pas- 
sions of haughtiness, of indignation, of revenge, of anger, 
contempt, &c. : with any of the other selfish organs large 
or very large, can imitate the several passions exercised by 
those faculties : with large or very large event., will notice 
&11 the actions and peculiarities of others, and be able to 
numick them perfectly ; with large ideal, added, can ima- 
gine and represent the action appropriate to any given senti- 
inent, and express it to admiration; and, with large or 
'firy large lang. and secret added, can carry on a dialogue 
'0 several voices, and adapt the expression of his countenance 
to the feelings represented; can imitate the accents and 
t)rogue of the Englishman, the Scotchman, the Irishman, 
tile Frenifhman, &c., and even imitate the forms of expres 
•ion adopted by these different countrymen ; easily learn 
l)oth to read and to speak foreign languages : with large or 
very large ideal, mirth., individ., event.. Tang., compar., and 
adhes., and full or large secret, and combat., is capable of be- 
coming a first-rate mimick and play-actor, and will have a 
predominant passion, and a remarkable talent, for the stage, 
and find it extremely difficult to avoid imitating the actions, 
conversation, stye, 4c., of others. 

Full. — One having imitat. full, will manifest this faculty 
only in a subordinate degree, which will seldom amount to 
mimickrv ; still, its influence upon the whole character will 
be considerable, and may be inferred from the descriptions 
and combinations of imitat large, by diminishing the influ- 
ence 'jf imitat 

Moderate. — One having imitat. moderate V\>\ xo^'vovk 
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thifl power in only an mferiour Jegree, and ezperieuA 

difficulty in copying and describing ; fail to impart a natnml 
expression and accuracy to bis attempts at copying, and, witk 
aelfe., caus., and compar., large or very large, will disdaiiM 
to copy others; prefer it strike out, and pursue, a patlr of hitt 
own ; fail to adapt himself to the customs of the society witk^ 
which he is not familiar; and will be original, if not eccen— 
trick, in his manner of thinking and acting : with secret, 
only moderate or small, can never seem to feel otherwise 
than he really does. 

Other combinations and descriptions may be interred firacKa 
those under large and very large imitat reversed. 

Small. — One having imitat. smalU will have bat little 
ibility to imitate or copy, and none to mimick ; &ii in hifi 
attempts to describe or represent,- and will almost spoil a 
story by attempting, in relating it, to act out the several parts ; 
will not be at all natural in his gestures, and be a pool 
penman, and experience great inconvenience from the defi- 
ciency of this faculty. 

The combinations and descriptions under imitat. moderate, 
the influence of imitat. being still farther diminished, dnd 
also the descriptions and combinations under imitat. large oX 
very large, reversed^ or negatived, will generally apply to 
imitat. small. 

Very small. — One in whom imitat. is veryvsmall, will 
manifest none of the power in question, and be utterly unable 
to imitate or copy. 

Location. — Imitat. is located upon the two sides of be- 
nev. When large, it extends nearly as far back as the orga» 
of benev., and ihe coronal sutures, and causes a protuber 
*"^®» ^Pecidlly when marvel, is small, which runs down- 
ward from btHiev., and towards ideal, and construct 

23. MIRTHFULNESS. 

That faculty of the mind which looks at things through « 

ludicrous medium, and thus forms humorous ideas anA 

doncep/t«»n5— a quick and lively perception of the ridicu- 

wit'fim, "^^^^d—Metiousness, pleasantry, humour, 

m S''«r^'^'Il'''^'^®,P^^°^' ^^^«' opmions, and occurrences 
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iilly follows, that the mind should be possessed of some pri 
mary power or faculty, the office of which is to detect such 
Absurdities, and expose their ridiculousneai: and this office 
'\9 performed by the faculty of mirthfulness. Its legitimate 
(unction seems to be to aid caus. and compar. in determining 
^ whu is true, hy intuitively discerning whatever in thought 
. or argament, is ridiculous or absurd: and the fact, that 

Jtnirth. is located by the side of caus., and in the same range 
with compar., caus., and ideal., appears to strengthen the pro- 
babili^ of the correctness of this supposition. 

Unless we admit, that there is some primary fiiculty, the 
proper operation of which is to detect that which is absurd 
and ridiculous per se, how are we to account for the prone- 
oess of mankind, when attempting to show the fallacy, or 
expose the sophistry, of arguments, to endeavour to make 
ibem appear ridiculous ? — how account for the very common 
inethod of reasoning by the reductio ad absurdfi/nt, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which is, mirth. ? The fact is, the mind 
rests assured, that what is ridiculous, cannot be true ; or, 
^bat the enlightened operation of mirth, is always in harmo- 
^y \vith the principles of reason and analogy. 

The existence of such a faculty as mirth., is rendered still 
inore evident from a consideration of that general tendency 
of the human mind to make sport, to jest, joke, and seek for 
^mething that will ra,ise a laugh; and, also, from the utility 
of such a faculty ; which may be inferred from the fact, that 
indulgence in laughter, merriment, lively conversation, hi- 
larity, and rational amusements, by promoting respiration, 
digestion, appetite, and the circulation of the fluids, contri- 
butes greatly to health and bodily vigour, and, likewise, by 
imparting buoyancy and elasticity to the spirits, greatly aug- 
ments the power and activity of the mind. The old adage, 
** laugh and be fat," though quaint, accords both with the 
philosophy of human nature, and the experience of mankind, 
and, moreover, with man's phrenological developi lents. !( 
then, according to the vulgar notion, " every sigh drives a 
nail into our coffin," this argument shows, that "every laugh 
should draw one out." 

Religionists often consider the exercise of this faculty ai 
wrong, nay, as wicked ; but the mere fact of its existence, 
sanctions its exercise, and even makes its proper exercise a 
virtue. 

La ROE, — One having mirth, large, haa a cy^VcV tvxv^Xv^^ 
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perception of the Ivdicrous, and a strong propensity t 
singular remarks and incidents into ridicule, and to 
sport in various ways ; laughs heartily at any thing h 
ous or funny, and enjoys it with a keen relish. 

One having mirth, large, with large compar., destruc 
combat., and caus. full or large, will mingle the sarci 
the pungent, and the bitter, with the purely humorous 
with compar. very large, hold the object of his displi 
up to ridicule by comparing him to some most disagre 
or even loathsome, object ; and be pre-eminent for hii 
terse, witty, and appropriate comparisons, which will 
ways in point, and very laughable, and sting while 
tickle: with large or very large secret, and imitat 
have a' happy feculty of saying a witty thing in a pecv 
witty and laughable manner, and, with large lang., coi 
and event, added, can work up the feelings of the heare 
most agreeable suspense, and mingle so much of the cu 
and the sly in his manner of expression, that his hum 
effusions will take admirably, and create a large amount < 
sport ; will be able to make fun of others without their i 
it, and to keep those in whose company he is, in a r< 
laughter, and yet appear perfectly sober himself; to e: 
insinuations and the double -entendre with effect; to 
and quiz, and play his cunning pranks upon those a 
him ; will make very happy allusions to ludicrous inci 
and be very quick and opportune in his mirthful sj 
with compar. large, approbat. very large, and caus. onl 
may say witty things, but will generally spoil them by 1 
ing at them himself: with large or very large adhes., ; 
bat, benev., hope., ideal., imitat, event, lang., and co 
will make a social, obliging, cheerful, companionabl 
pleasant friend, who will l^ full of good cheer, hun 
anecdote, and entertaining conversation : with large o 
large ideal., will express his mirthful effusions m a 
liarly refined and delicate manner, and, with secret 
can lay even a vulgar thing without giving offence 
ncret and imitat moderate or small will have a fund 
mcrous ideas^ and a ready conception of the truly ridic 
bat will generally fiul to give them so ludicrous an e 
•wn as to make others laugh ; will relish a joke, ye 
fall own jokes, and those of others which he attempts 
«^by his defective manner of expressing them ; bui 
l^fg^ or very large, even xViwi^Vi «rct^\.. \^ oviU 
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Wte, wUl be able to express himself ib so biunt, and dry, 
lad eccentrick, and CTen comick a manner, as to cause a 
barst of laughter : with lang. large, an i compar. very large, 
will be a ready punster ^ have a happy talent of reasoning 
by the reductio ad absurduMt or, by carrying out, and apply- 
ing, the arguments of his opponents in such a manner as to 
make them appear jnipremely ridiculous: with hope large 
•r ?ery large, will be both cheerful and witty, and mingle a 
Ugh flow of spirits, with a happy talent for humour ; but, 
wtth hope only moderate or small, even when borne down 
with melaiieholy, may say many witty things : with appro- 
iat. and cautioua very large, and self-e. small, except among 
bis fiimiliar acquaintances, will have too little self^onfidence 
to veature a joke, or will show so much fear in his manner 
of expressing it as to spoil it: with ven. and conscien. large 
or TBry large, will be frequently annoyed by the intrusion 
ofladicrous thoughts, even upon solemn occasions; feel 
pilty upon this account, and endeavour to banish them from 
bis mind, jret, in ^'pite of all his eflfcrts, they will frequently 
ftrise: with compar. and cans, 'large or very large, like 
franklin, will express important ide««8, containing a great 
amount of practical sense, in a. witty manner, and imbody 
numy moral lessons, and much practical philosophy, in his 
Qunhful fusions ; and, whenever he attempts to joke, will 
be dry, sententious, pithy, and always in point, &c. '* Poor 
Richard's Almanack" furnishes an admirable il lustration of 
(be combined manifestation of very large caus., compar., and 
mirth. ; which combination is most strikingly exhibited in 
all the busts of Dr. Franklin. 

Vbr¥ large. — One having very large mirth., will look 
at almost every thing, as it were, in a ludicrous light ; man- 
ofiicture fun out of almost every passing incident ; find it 
difficult to restrain that strong current of humorous emo- 
tions which sweeps through his mind, and which will be 
likely to burst fbrtk, both upon proper and improper occa 
sions ; and be unable to express himself without a strong 
mixture of fiicetiousness with sober thought, and often cat 
ry his jokes too far. 

The descriptions and the manifestations of mirth. larg«% 
iBodified by an increase of the power and the influence o( 
■narth., win appiy to mirth, very large. 

FvLL. — One having mirth. fiUl, may^ have a ^od shars 
if homorouB feeHing, and 61407 tba iiual\xfv\ ^MkVvssoa^ ^ 
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Others, yet, without the aid of other facuitiee^ will not Usft 
self be remarkably quick to turn a joke : with large or yefl^ 
large destiict., combat, and compar., will be cogent and l^ir 
ting in his attempts at wit, yet his wit will sting more ih^^ 
it will tickle, and be too harsh, and severe, and perse nal ^ 
please, and, consequently, will often give offence } will^ p^i* 
haps, frequently indulge his teasing sn^ pestering propcp^xi 
sity, yet his mirthful effusion will not be characterized ^3^ 
much by pure humour, as by satire and raillery ; ma]^ "9:^ 
eminent for his sarcastick and appropriate, if not ironices.^ 
comparisons, yet the whole point and iudicroosnees of Ib.^s' 
jokes will turn upon the aptness of the comparison: wi'ft^^ 
hope very large, may have a large share of glee and hilarikyv ^ 
cheerful, lively disposition, and a sprightly mind * enjoy a fin^ 
lk)w of spirits, and be exceedingly fond of amusements, yet 
the pure *' attick salt'' will not highly season his mirthfiii 
efTusions : with the assistance of other faculties, particularly 
of imitat., lang., secret., hope, and compar., may express what 
ludicrous ideas he has in so laughable a manner, act them 
out so naturally, and accompany them with so much quaint- 
ness, as to create a great deal of sport, and pass for a real 
wit, yet he will owe more of this celebrity to hie manner of 
communicating his witticism, than to the witticisms them- . 
selves, or to the faculty of mirth ; but, with secret., self-e., 
lang., rndivid., and event, only moderate or full, will be un- 
able to give half the jest to his mirthful expressions which 
is contained in his ideas, and thus be generally considered 
as comparatively destitute of the faculty. 

Moderate. — One having mirth, moderate, will generally 
look at things through the sober medium of fact ; seldom 
succeed well in his attempts at wit ; generally think of his 
jokes too late to make them ; and be more sober than jovial. 
Oa& having mirth, moderate, with compar., combat., and de- 
struct. large, may be sarcastick, yet his jests will be too un- 
kind and harsh to please ; be more biting than humorous, 
•nd often give offence : with approbat, combat, and destruct 
2arge, will be unable to take a joke in good part, and, when 
faliied, frequently become angry: with self-e. and caus. only 
ttoderate or full, approbat. large or very large, and secret 
targe, will frequently labour under the fiilse impression thai 
he :8 the object of ridicule when he is not ; will be qui 
fMkms cnon rhl? point, and easily ofl^nded by jokei, 
^^r U e/iey bear anon facta, Ac. 
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Small. — One having mirth, small, will be likely to con* 
nder wit as either impertinent or silly ; will ralber lack 
iprightliness and vivacity in conversation and appearance: 
be slow to take a joke, or to appreciate a witticism, and 
slower still to make or turn one : with ven. and conscien. 
large or very large, and hope only moderate, will seldom 
imile, and probably think it wicked to do so : with appro- 
bat and adnes. large or very large, will be extremely alive 
to the lashes of ridicule, and the finger of scorn, and greatly 
tormented by them ; and be completely confused and routed, 
when the battery of this organ is opened upon him. 

Very small. — One with this organ very small, will never, 
in any perceptible degree, manifest the functions exercised 
by this fiiculty. 

Location. — Mirth, is located beneath the temporal ridge, 
externally from caus., but a little lower, and nearly in the 
i^uge of compar., caus., and ideal 



ORDER II. — Intellsctual Faculties. 

These fticulties constitute what is commonly termed intei' 

led, as contra-distinguished from feeling, or emotion ; and 

have to do with three classes of things, the physical, the 

metaphysical, and the abstract ; or, in other words, with the 

various conditions, relations, and qualities of things, and 

with the physical, mental, and moral phenomena that are 

produced by the operation of those first-principles or causes 

by which these things and their respective phenomena are 

regulated and governed, as well as with the principles then;- 

aclves. 

They consist of two genera. The first genus embraces 
the Perceptive Faculties; and the flecond, the Reasoning 
Faculties. 



GENUS I. — Pbrcbptitb Faculties. 

These brmg us into communion with the external worU 
through the medium of the senses ; perceive natural objects 
and their conditions, physical qualities, and phenomena, and 
tome of their relations, and collect &ct8 and statistical inCot 
Diation for the use of the other faculties. 
8* 
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S ECIES I.— Thb Faculties of the Exte 

Senses. 

SENSATION OR FEELING. 

Cognizance of the impressionx made, and of the effect 
ducedi, upon the body by the contact of physical o^ecU 
the nerves of sensation. 

Without a faculty of the mind whose legitimate offi* 
lo perform this class of functions, the contact of physic 
jects with the body, could produce no sensation — w 
this ever-watchful sentinel of our corporeal frame—* 
organ ^through the medium of the nerves of sensatioc 
vades ine whole external sur&ce of the body, includb 
intestinil canal — placed, as it is, to guard from exten 
jury, this delicate machine — to keep in tune this har 
thousand strings, its safety would be put in constant j 
. dy, and its organization, liable soon to be destroyed, 
gence here, even for a moment, might expose the bodi 
reparable injury, and render this citadel of life liabl 
taken by the first rude hand that should assail it. 
we infer the necessity of a distinct &culty whose ex 
office it is to perform the function of sensation. 

The principle, that such a contact of physical objec 
the body as is calculated to injure it, causes pain, whic 
warns us of danger, and that such a contact as is bei 
to it, produces a pleasurable sensation, will general! 
good, and bear the scrutinizing test of experiment. T 
then, as a corporeal being, this &culty is indispensal 
is, in short, the natural instinct in him which inti 
comprehends those principles that regulate the preae 
of the body from external injury, apd is likewise in 
harmony with those principles. 

The mediate function of the sense of feeling, is co 
ly called tot^h, of which the sphere of activity is vei 
ilderable and important The nerves of this fsiCM 
closely combined with those of voluntary motion ; i 
two kinds together, may assist the functions of all th 
Mil fiiculties, as well the affective as the intellectual. 
tfie Toason why the nerves of feeling and the nerves 
Ikn are so intimately connected with the organs of 
Aef re and (he intei!xietua\ facw\v\e&. 
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TUb iacnhy is much more active in tome animals than in 
tthers; ind we find that the nerves of sensation are much 
larger in the former than in the latter. In combination with 
large cautiousness, this &culty produces that dread of pain, 
which is often worse than the pain itself, and that instmctive 
shrinking from corporeal sufiering, which it endeavours to 
ivoid 

For a more extensive analysis of this faculty, as well as 
of the other external senses, the reader is referred to the ex* 
oeileot remarks upon the subject in Dr. Spurzheim's work 
upon Phrenology. 

SIGHT. 

fisien — powtr of taking cognizance of the appearance of 
fhyncal objects by means of the optical organs. 

There exist in nature certain optical laws, the object of 
which is to furnish animated beings with a knowledge of 
the physical world by means of the eye and its accompany* 
^% apparatus. Mankind intuitively understand and apply 
these laws or principles of vision, and see just as well with- 
out any theoretical or scientifick knowledge of them as with. 
^ince, then, this power of vision is possessed intuitively, and 
'8 exercised by a given portion of the brain, the induction is 
obvious, that men, and, indeed, all animals that see at all, 
possess an innate, primary power, the proper function of 
Q^hich is to see. 

The &ct that new-born in&nts possess the power of vision 
bitt imperfectly, does not at all militate against the foregoing 
conclusion, for, it is well known, that, at the birth, their eyes 
are in an imperfect state, and are not able to receive, modify, 
and transmit strong impressions of light, until they are 
about six weeks old. Hence, it is only by degrees thai the 
eye of a child becomes fit to perform its natural function 
with full power ; but, as soon as the powers of this organ 
ue fully matured, a child can see, and without either hab%i 
or educationt just as well and as accurately as the greatest 
philosopher. The same ai^iment will apply to all animals 
whose organs of vision are i&iperfect at the birth. 

It is, moreover, a singular fact, that that porti pn of the 
brain in which the optick nerve terminates, or. in phrenology 
language, the organ of seeing, is found, in different an- 
b, to be proportionate to their power of ^tVsvotv — \^ Sn\k^^ 
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Ibr example, many times larger in the eagle and the hawic 
than in other animals of a corresponding size in which th^ 
power of vision is much weaker. 

Defects in noticing and recollecting the form and loIoum 
of objects, are often attributed to an enfeebled vision, vvhei^ 
in fact, they belong exclusively to imperfections m the facul 
lies of form and colour. For example; one whose sight i^ 
perfectly good, and who is deficient in the faculty of forimi 
but possessed of a large organ of colour, often finds it e^ 
tremely difficult accurately to ascertain by the eye, and Xi 
recollect, the configuration of an object, when, at the saQA< 
:ime, he gets a distinct idea of its colour ; but, with forn 
large, and colour small, can readily judge of its shape, bu 
not of its colour. iMany cases illustrative of these points 
have fallen under the observation of the authors, some of 
which will be stated in another part of this work. 

Allusion is here made to these facts as clearly showing 
the necessity of the mind's possessing the faculties of form 
and colour, as distinct from that of vision, in order perfectly 
to perform some of its ordinary functions. 

HEARING. 

Power of taking cognizance of sounds by means of the art 

ditory apparatus. 

It cannot be denied, that the principles of ^ticousiicks el 
ist in nature, nor that all animals possessed of an auditor 
apparatus, are capable of perfectly applying these principles 
unaided by habit or instruction: and hence it follows, tha' 
ehe faculty of hearing is a primary power of the human 

As has been shown in regard to the sense ol vision, thai 

ff?k**' ^® J? ®°*? function, so can it be proved with reference 

.nrn^ «^^»*ory faculty, that heaHng is its only function. The 

IhT^V^u prevailing opinion, that an individual possesses 

^fteteculty of tune or melody of sounds, and thVgiftof 

SdifnVL^'^P^'^''''' Y" ^^^ acuteness and perfection of his 

S^ attn fi^""^* ^"^ ^^« excelienceof his voice, can easily 

■o« arr^rSn^l ^"^^^^"S. The question may be put to the 

C^Dd^jf W^ ""^'rr^' whether\ll those wL have equal- 
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Uwt many individuals >% aose voices and hcai ing are excel- 
lent, but who are defective in the organ of tune, are not ca- 
pable of distinguishing one tune, or one note, from another. 
How is it, that, among birds, the song of the male is far more 
melodious than that of the female ? Can it be, that the au- 
ditory or the vocal apparatus of the one . is less perfect than 
that of the other ? 

But, that the sense of hearing cannot produce musick, is 
evident from the fact, that the auditory apparatus is excited 
lolely by sounds from without, whereas, musick must pro 
ceed from an internal impulse given by a primary faculty of 
tbe mind, for it is impossible that the first musician could 
have previously heard the sounds which he produced. It is 
^ell known, too, that musicians who have lost their hearing, 
<''Ontinae to compose. Singing birds, also, when hatched by 
>^Dge females, instead of employing the notes of their adopt- 
^ parents, sing naturally, and without any instruction, the 
^Tig of their species. 

In regard to the faculty of speech, we know that the nai- 
^al language of every animal, i.*: that which is peculiar to 
i^*i species, and that its perfection does not particularly de- 
pend upon the perfection or imperfection of its faculty of 
hearing. A duckling reared by a hen, does not adopt the 
language of the hen ; nor does the young robin hatched by 
the bluebird, learn the chirp of the bluebird. A kitten rais- 
ed with a dog, does not learn to bark ; nor does a lamb rais- 
ed among cattle, learn to low : but each animal naturally 
adopts the language of its species. 

So, in artificial language, as there is no natural connexion 
between the names or sounds employed to denote certain ob- 
jects, and the things signified, it is evident, that, in the for- 
mation and use of words, some other faculties of the mind 
are more intimately concerned than the sense of hearing. 
IVhen we pronounce the word book^ the sound suggests to the 
hearer the idea of the thing signified ; but it would be ab- 
surd to suppose, that either his auditory apparatus, or his 
organs of speech, conceived the idea of a book. The con- 
ception was formed by his internal feculties alone. The 
reason why the monkey cannot talk, is not because it \^ 
destitute of the faculty of hearing, or of the proper organs 
of the voice ; but because it has not the feculty of languag,^^ 
Old cennin other internal faculties, which are necessary ^ 
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ODe single thing from another. It is doubtfol, indeed, wb«tkfi« 
without such a &culty, we could form clear notions, or disr 
tinct ideas, upon any subject 

This faculty gives the desire, accompanied with the ability^ 
to become acquainted with objects as mere existences, without 
reference to their qualities, such as form, size, colour, weigl^ 
Ac., or to their modes of action ; and, inasmuch as it lea» 
to observation, it becomes an important element in a literal^ ^ 
taste and talent. 

Largs. — One having individ. large^ has a great curiosi*-1 
to see and examine whatever comes within the range of 1^ "* 
observation ; is deeply interested in the mere examination -^^^^^ 
individual objects, aside from their causes, uses, relatio 
and conditions ; is quick to see what is passing around hi 
and allows few things that come within the range of his visio 
to escape his observation ; is a close and practical observe 
of men and things; and, by associating his thoughts ai 
arguments with some visible object, and by thus giving thei 
a distinct identity and individuality, imparts to them a peci 
liar clearness and definiteness, and seeming tangibility. 

One having individ. large, with event, also large or ver 
large, will not only be quick to see what is passing aroun 
him, but, also, have an excellent memor}^ of what he ha 
seen ; with large or very large compar. added, will not onl 
have the ability of comparing things together, and nolin 
wherein they resemble, or wherein they differ from, gbcW^ 
other, but will also take great delight in this exercise ; wiitm 
good advantages, will possess a rich fund of general and partit - 
ular knowledge ; a ready command of &cts, and a great fond- 
ness for reading and study, and have the requisite talent and 
disposition to become a superiour natural scholar ; yet, to 
become a Ji?iished scholar, he must also possess form, local. 

Nn^i ^^ ^^®* ^^^S^ ^^ ^^^Y large: with large caus. 
Will first notice things in their individual capacity, and tlien 
investigate their relations of cause and effect, their design 
•nd utility, and the effects they are capable of producing ; or 
mother words, will be a close observer of things, and, also^ 
moDgly mclined to philosophize upon them ; and, with the rea- 
ming organs very large, will observe closely, yet reason mora 
■■Motwerve ; have excellent ideas, and also impart to them 
««wne« and tangibility that will render thorn easy to be 
■Mtood, and thus greaUy add to their powei ; and, with 
^M<l!tHUi of large form, will be an enthusiastic k and ■ 
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•ieeessful investigator of human nature, and gfenerally tbrm 
^rrect opinions of the character and talents of men by their 
physiognomy, conversation, deportment, &c., and can suc- 
cessfully apply himself both to details and general princi- 
ples: with ideal, large or very large, will regard objects 
u clothed with peculiar splendour, natural beauty, high per- 
fection, &c. 

Very large. — One havmg individ. very large, will pos- 
sess an unconquerable desire to see, see, see — whatever it is 
possible for him to see ; before he is aware of it, will take 
^p things and look at them, even wheo propriety would re- 
H^iie him to leave them untouched ; have a prying curiosity 
^ become acquainted with things as mere existences ; can 
"«rdly rest satisfied without thoroughly exploring and sur- 
keying every thing within the reach of his observation ; is 
\ Teal looker, and even given to gazing, or, perhaps, to sta- 
'^Hg : with caus. only full, looks much more than thinks, and 
^ 80 much devoted to the examination of objects, that his 
H>wer of abstract thought is thereby weakened, or, at least, 
''equently interrupted by the operation of this feculty ; finds 
^ difilcult to confine his attention to abstract contemplations, 
because it is so frequently arrested by physical objects ; will 
t>e given to personification, and. with compar. large, to met- 
^pnor, simile, &k;., and be apt to consider mere abstract ideas 
'>T notions, such as virtue, vice, justice, reason, &c., as per- 
gonal identities; may readily learn things^hvX will not pos- 
sess an unusual share of depth of intellect, &c. 

The additional manifestations and combinations of indi- 
^d. very large, may be inferred from those described under 
mdivid. large, the compar. of the reader being allowed to 
supply the increased influence of individ. 

Full. — One having individ. full, with the reasoning or- 
gans large or very large, will reason much more than ob- 
serve, think more than look, and examine objects chiefiy as 
connected with their causes, relations, effects, qualities, uses, 
kc.: with moderate event, will be liable to forget things, 
ind have but an indifferent memory of facts ; will manifest 
K>me curiosity to examine objects, and see whatever comes 
in his way, yet not be at much pains merely to gratify his 
looking propensity, and will not be distinguished, either foi 
his observing powers, or for the want of them. 

Moderate. — One having moderate individ., will bcsome> 
irhat deficient m his powers of observalioxx -^ V\^^eT^>i)cv«t\\v^ 
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tinet ideas of things, and describe them nUier m a saikJMi| * 
and general, than in a particular, manner, and, with the nt 
soning organs large or very large, be much more engiosM 
with general principles than with their details, and mure in- 
terested in investigating the causes, reasons, and relattont d 
things, than with their physical qualities. 

Small. — One having individ. small, will fail to dueem 
what is passing around him ; take little interest in the mere 
examination of objects; have little of that prying cunoaty 
to see and handle things, which is imparted by large indi- 
vid. ; oflen have but indistinct notions of objects which be 
has seen ; fail to identify particular thi.ngs, be vague in Us 
descriptions of them, and and attention to details and the mi* 
nutice of business, unpleasant, and not suited to the chatacter 
of his intellect. 

The descriptions and combinations mentioned under Indi- 
vid, large, reversed, or read with a negative added to them* 
will apply to individ. small. 

Very small. — One having verp small individ., will re- 
gard things, as it were, in a mass ; see nothing which is not 
forced upon his attention ; seldom regard objects in their in- 
dividual capacity, and, with marvel, small, may be led to 
doubt even his own personal identity. 

Location. — Individ* is located at the root of the noflc, 
and when large it separates the eyebrows from each other, 
and, causes them, as they approach the nose, to arch; but. 
when small, the eyebrows nearly meet, and are nearly hori- 
zontal. 

The organ of individ. is generally much larger in children 
than in adults; which goes fer to show, that it is hiffhly 
useful in the process of forming ideas : indeed, aided by 
conipar., whose office it is to compare things together, and by 
event which remembers what is observoii and compared, 
(and both of which are found highly developed in children,) 
iiconstitutes the great medium of intellectual converse with 
we material world, and assists us in treasuring up most of 
ttie knowledge which we acquire. 

25. FORM. 
not ment^ power which takes cognizance of the shape or 
^^fig^ration of objects, and recollects them. 

if Si^Jin?'^*",: of Washington, D. C, suggested to on# 
"^ »ttlhor8, the Idea that the superfices, or shape, of oh 
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i«li, consists of nothing more than angle$ eonueeted by 

fltnight or curved lines, and that these constitute the ybrsi of 
objects ; and, moreover, that the &culty of form observes and 
recollects these angles, and size^ the length of the lines con- 
necting them. This view of the subject, is, at least, ingen- 
ious, and vvorthy of examination. 

TiaX no matifia . object can exist without possessing the 
proper^ of form or sha/pe^ is a self-evident proposition ; 
iOG irhhoui some mental power the function of which is 
to convey to the individual a distinct idea of the forms of 
different objects, no such idea could possibly enter the mind, 
any more than ' could the idea of the colour of an object 
witlioiit an organ of vision and a faculty of colour, or that 
of a savour or an odour without the fiiculty of taste or of 
•Okell. To the perfection of the 4iuman mind, then, some 
Acuity whoso office it is to take cognizance of the various 
forms of objects, becomes absolutely necessary. 

The nature and operation of this &culty, may be inferred 
^'^om the principle which proves the necessity of its existence 
Larob. — One having form large^ finds it easy to observe 
ftnd retain forms ; readily catches the distinct appearance of 
things, and recollects them for a longtime; generally at- 
tributes certain shapes to particular things which he hears 
described, and even to immaterial objects, &c. 

One having form large, with individ. large, both notices, 
ud recollects, the &ces and countenances of those whom he 
•668, and thus is enabled to know a great many persons : 
with individ. only moderate, does not notice the shape or the 
chysiognomy of persons with sufficient accuracy to obtain a 
clear idea of their appearance, bu% when his attention is once 
arrested by any thing special, and he has obtained a distinct 
impression of its looks, he seldom forgets it : with individ. 
and local, large or very large, when he sees a person a second 
time, will generally be able to identify and locate him, though 
he may be unable to call his name, and, with event, large, 
will not only recollect that he has -seen him before, but 
often, where he has seen him, and also many incidents which 
transpired at the time, and yet may feel mortified that he 
cannot call him by name : with imitat. very large, will be 
able to copy from memory : with large or very large indi- 
vid., size, local., order, and compar., will have all the talent re- 
quisite for becoming a good naturalist, botanist, ar atomist, and 
ehymist. and, with ideal, also large or ^erj W^e^^*'^^ ^'V'^ 
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rience the greatest delight in the pursuit of these brtndw 
of science : with construct, size, and imitat large or very 
large, will be able to give the proper sha/pe to the articles he 
may make, &c. : with size large, can read writing that is in- 
distinct, and, with individ. also large, easily learn to read cor 
rectly, and seldom miscal a word. 

To the mechanick, the artist, the naturalist, the anatomisti 
the botanist, and all those in publick life who have to trans- 
act business with many individuals, a large development of 
this fi'culty, is not only of the greatest utility, but even indis- 
pensable to success. 

Very large. — One having form very large, obtains, as 
It were, by intuition, a distinct impression of the form of the 
objects he sees; will very seldom forget the shape or the ap- 
pearance of things he has- once seen ; if he once fairly looks 
at a person, will almost always know him when he meets 
him again ; be able to recognise individuals even by a pat* 
tial view of their face, by seeing them at a distance, 4c^ ; 
can readily discover femily resemblances, and also detect dif- 
ferences in the looks of persons and things ; frequently re- 
collects the name of a person by remembering its appear- 
ance upon paper ; can readily detect typographical errours, 
tnd, with lang. large, easily learn to spell correctly ; can see 
things that are very minute or indistinct, or at a great dis- 
tance, and, with size and individ. large or very large, can 
read very fast and very correctly, and at a distance which 
A'ould enable ordinary form and individ. hardly to perceive 
that there were letters : with large or very large local., will 
be able to study botany, mineralogy, geology, anatomy, and 
all the natural sciences with remarkable ease and success, &c. 
^ The additional descriptions and combinations under form 
large, modified by an increase of the quality imparted by 
form, will iapply to form very large. 

Full.— One having form full, after se^^ing an individual 
•everal times, and becoming somewhat familiar with his 
looks, will be able to recollect his ph3rsiognomy and appear- 
■nee yet cannot be considered as remarkable for this power; 
wiil have a respectable memory of faces and countenances. 
y«t a .ong interval will weaken, or, perhaps, nearly obiiter- 
m. tii8 recollecHon of them, especially of those with whom 
g?.*? y P^'^'^'ly acquainted; upon meetinir those whom he 
Wiore seen, will have an indistinct recollection that be 
them, but will be less cettaxiv wad distinct in his n 
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than if it had been produced by large or tetf 
Urge form. 

One having form full, with indiyid. large or very large, 
will have a very good recollection of the countenances, form, 
and gait of persons, and partly because he is so great an olh 
KTver; but, with individ. only moderate, will have but an 
indifferent memory of such things, partly because he will 
fiiil to notice them so particularly as to obtain a clear and 
fixed impression of their shape, appearance, &c., and partly 
becuuse his memory of those which he does observe, is not 
remarkably tenacious. ^ 

Moderate. — One having moderate form, retains only an 
indistinct and confused memory of persons, animals, and 
different objects, and must see them several times in order to 
bow them again, especially after a considerable lapse of 
time; is often quite^incertain whether he has, or has not, 
teen individuals whom he meets ; is capable of making but 
ntoderate progress in the study of the natural sciences ; can- 
not clearly distinguish forms at a distance, nor certainly 
identify a person or an object until he is near it, or has a 
full view of it ; will make many mistakes in reading ; find 
^ difficult to read hand-writing, especially if it is not very 
plain. &c. 

The additional manifestations and combinations of form 
nioderate, may be inferred from a negative of those under 
fcrm large. 

Small, or very small. — One having form small or very 
mall, will be exceedingly troubled by forgetfulness of per- 
sons ; may meet an individual one day, and even converse 
with him, tmd not recognise him at a subsequent meeting, 
even though it may be very soon after : with approbat. large, 
will feel mortified on account of this deficiency, and endeav- 
our to notice and recollect shapes, yet his efibrts will be una- 
vailing ; in reading,will miscal many words, especially if the 
Erint is fine or indistinct, and hardly be able to deciphei 
and-writings : with individ. large, will see those whom he 
ehances to meet, but will seldom notice the expression of 
their countenance, appearance, &c., and, therefore, not often 
recollect them ; but, with individ. small, neither sees nor no- 
tices hose whom he meets ; so that, even those with whom 
he 18 quite intimate, are sometimes not recognised by him. 

The descriptions and combinations under form moderate, 
modified by a diminution of the powet ol ^OT\tv, «:cv\ ?&Mk 
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those under tbrm large and very large, reversed, will app 
lo form small or very small 

Location. — Form is located upon the two sides of tl 
crista gcUli, and, when large or very large, causes gre 
hreadth between the eyes, and sometimes turns them oi] 
wards ; but, when small, they more nearly approach eac 
other. 

26. SIZE. 

That mental power which takes cognizance of magntitdt 
and^ proportion — ability to judge of length, breadlk 
height, depth, distance, ^c. 

Since no material object can exist without occupying 
space, it necessarily follows, that magnitude or bulk is a oat- 
ural property of matter : and hence it Also follows, that the 
human mind would be defective, were it not possessed of > 
distinct j^culty the proper function of which is to distinguisl 
this property of matter. Without such a faculty, man coak 
not distinguish the difierence between a mountain and i 
mole-hill, a river and a rill, an ocean and a fountain. 

That the feculty of form cannot execute the function a' 
tributed to size, is clearly shown by the fact, that there exist 
no proportion between the shape of an object and its magn 
tude or bulk. The config^uration of certain things, may I 
the same, but their size widely different. Nature would 1 
at &ult, therefore, did she not endow man with a separa 
faculty adapted to the cognisance of each of these properti 
of matter. 

Again, the place, position, weight, and colour of objec 
are conditioDS or propertieB each demanding a separate ft 
«1^ oi the mind to judge of it 

Lakgb.— Okie having size large, will be able to jud 
vwj eorrsctly of the height, length, distance, middle, cent 
■agnitudoi Ao., of objects ; to determine with consideral 
wnmnejt whether given points are on a water level; 
|i|dg« vevy nearly^ of the weight of animals, men, a 
' objecla by their size, ascertained merely by looking 
I fy a east of the eye, can readily determine about h( 

^ iib^or can be, endoaed in a certain space; whether 

^ fUng is in an ezact perpendicular or horizontal po 

^ wUl, in this way, always measure objects with 

i^aKMain these and aimilaT ^ints; will judge qu 
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[j m regard to the centre of a cirele, the iiae of ao 

id proportion generally, Sec. 
aying size large, with form and construct krge, will 
ery correct, mechanical eye, by which he will be 
ded instead of by measuring^instruments ; with imitat 
L added, can draw by the eye mathematical and 
ures with great accuracy ; decide correctly upon the 

of propDTtion and magnitude, and impart these 
to his diawings and mechanical operations; and, 
ight added, is naturally a first-rate marksman, and 
d comparatively but little practice to make himsel' 
)ert with fire-arms, Ac, In Col. Crocket, these or- 
re all developed in a remarkable degree. 

LARGE. — One having size verp large, will possess 
;rs described under the head of size large, in an ex- 
iry degree — ^be able to form his judgment of the 
ie, distance, &c. of objects with surprising accuracy, 
t were, by intuition ; seldom need to employ instru- 

measure with, because he will be able to measure 
itely by the eye, and calculate size correctly where 
mient can be employed ; seemingly without an effort, 
ible to detect even a slight deviation from a hori- 
L perpendicular, or a rectangular position, and be 
innoyed by it ; and not only perform all those func- 
cribed under size large, but execute them with as- 
r accuracy and facility. 

ombinations under size large, will hold good when 
3 size very large, except that the degree of the pow- 
i organ, must be much increased. 
. — One having size full, will possess a respectable 

the power described under size large, yei will not 
guished for this talent ; will manifest a deficiency of ^ 
Ity only when he is called upon to measure either 
tances, or short ones with considerable precision ; 
less a sufficient share of this power for all ordinary, 

purposes. 
RATE. — One having moderate size, will be able, by 

to measure short distances by the eye, especially 
things with which he is acquainted, yet will not be at 
guished for his accuracy in doing it ; find conaideral *6 
r in comparing diflerent magnitudes, and will haw 
idififerent, mechanical eye. 
L. — One having «ze smalU wiW \» AftmV^^V^ *iA 
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cient in the power and qualities described under sue iaifii 
be very inaccurate in his judgment of distance and prqpbf 
tionate bulk ; and entirely &il in his descripaons and oOi» 
parisons of the size of objects. 

I'he descriptions and combinations under size large ani 
very large, when reversed, or read with a negoHve^ will a|h 
ply to size small 

Vbrt small. — One having size verp ewuUl, will form flot 
tremely inadequate ideas of proportionate size, and, indeed 
of size generally, and hardly understand the meaning of tht 
term. 

Location. — Size is located at the internal termination of 
«.he eyebrows, and develops itself on the two sides of theroDI 
of the nose. When it is large, it causes the internal poiUon 
of the eyebrow to project, or shelve, over the internal portiaa 
of the eye nearly an inch ; but, when moderate or uoall, it 
IS nearly perpcndicolar from the inner comer of the eye to 
hat of the eyebrow. By inserting the thumb into the angle 
formed by the arch of the eye and the nose, when the organ 
is large or very large, and weight only moderate, a protu^ 
berance will easily be observecH in shape somewhat resem- 
bling a bean. 

27. WEIGHT. 

Intuitive perception and application of the prxnctples of 
sjDfxifick gravity — abUiiy to judge of the force and resist- 
ance of bodies, and of epUlibriumr''4o preserve the cew 
trt of gravity, ^c. 

The whole physical world (including man, of coarse) is 
under the influence of the laws of attraction or gravitation. 
By their all-pervading influence, these laws bind together 
the whole material universe. They hold the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and the planets in their orbits as they perform their 
respective journeys through the trackless fields of space ; 
cause the winds to blow, the waters to flow, the seasons to 
return, and chain to the earth all things that rest upon its 
surface. They also bind together those innumerable parti- 
cles of matter which enter into the composiMon of all the 
different materia] substances that exist ; and but for their op- 
eration, these various particles of matter which compose the 
wuverse, couM never have been held together for a moment, 
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9taX mvM have been promiscuouftly scatteret and afl<int 
throughout the illimitable tracts of immensity. But for tJic 
operation of chese laws, the earth would still be " without 
form and void," and no animate or inanimate thing would 
nave existence. 

By some phiioeophical writers, a distinction has been I 
made between the attraction of cohesion, and the attraction 
of gravitation; but, unless it can clearly be shown, that 
there is a difierence between that primary power which 
hings the particle^ of matter together, and that which h^ddi 
toem together, this distinction between the two kinds of at- 
traction, will prove a distinction without a difierence, and. 
consequently, not a proper one. Can such a difierence be 
shown? or can it be shown, that the principle or ptjwer 
which brings together the larger masses of matter, difien 
from that which binds together the particles of the smaller 
masses? 

The object of these remarks, however, is not so much to 
prove, or disprove, a difierence between the laws of cohesion 
and the laws of gravitation, as to throw out the general idea, 
that for every set of laws in nature, and their accompanying 
phenomena, with which man has to do, he requires a distinct 
fisiculty of the mind, adapting him to these laws and phenom- 
ena ; and that, therefore, if the attraction of cohesion is gov- 
erned by one set of principles, and the attraction of gravita- 
lion, by another, each of these sets requires a separate faculty 
of the mind. 

The faculty of weight has to do, mainly, with those prin- 
ciples which relate to the specifick gravity of bodies, in 
judging of the consistency, density, softness, hardness, light- 
oeas, and heaviness or resistance of bodies — qualities which 
'^annot be decided upon by the mere sense of feeling or touch. 
Large. — One having weight large, will seldom lose his 
Mlance, even in difiicmt positions, and the instant he has 
odlthe centre of gravity, be warned by this faculty, and di- 
eted to the muscular effi>rt requisite to regain it ; seldom 
ilip or fall , readily adapt himself to the laws of specifick 
grarity generally, and apply them to the accomplishment of 
his designs; can sling a stone, pitch a quoit, &c., very near 
(be mark; will naturally and intuitively understand the laws 
of momentum, staticks, and resistance ; if much accustomed 
if riding m horseback, can be thrown only with great diffi- 
.4lty; wil easily learn to skate, and take gxev^X d«\\\E,Vv\. \xv 



Ike exercise, and Beidom MI ilpori 'tti^ fto; #fth ^ 
ease, can balance things whk^b thdee r ith weigh! 'MitolVcak 
not, and perfonn otber ftafs of-k shkl^ir nature with ajlpi 
rent ease and intuition ; witt Wfdk «]^ a p6)e or a ij|iti 
stretched across a stream, the frame of a bituding, a kkoe 
ibc., without ftiUhig, or leaving to fjntl^ ldij^cf6iaUf if seli« ii 
krge ; and, with construct ^ form, aiMllaUeu. Inrge OrVenr kSfjfdk 
will intuitively nbderstand the pcmiH Attd t£e princ^yei erf 
machinery, and sktifully «)pply them tsa^ffitet tnefthanMSal ^ 
erations; iseAtebleof MeiDmliMrag^dddinachf^^ 
brgv or very large aise^ fndivid, Idei^., illd eako. added, t 
irst-nu<% engineer, or superinttMd^il of HMIicdiitacfry ; esa, H 
once, comprehend and apply thd plrllMtipl^ of hydhialiekii 
hjrdrostaticks, pmeumati'dics, &c, and judge of powan pi 
proiecttle forces with uneomroon fiiiftility 'titi accuraejr. 

Vert larob. — One having ve¥y 4arge height, will po» 
sess the powers described under weight large, but in a mwA 
higher degree, so mue^ so as l» stand oilt alone, and tidtt 
the astonishment of those who witness his skill :-^-«id al) 
this he will be able to do seemingly by intuitioil, and wkb- 
out eflbrt 

Full. — One having weu^^A will a]>p]y the prineiplei 
of weight, balancing, equilibrium, and resistance, with ssffi- 
eient fi^ility and correctness to get along with the erdhnry 
business of life, but will not be remarkable for &is quditj; 
aided by considerable practice, khay ))osse8S those powtfi 
described under the head of weight large, yet they wiBW 
the result of practice more than of MMire, dbc. 

MoDBRATB. — One having weight macierttle, whMeoidjf i 
moderate share of this fiicultyis requirtd, as in the ease if 
walking, running, dbc., inay midaifesr Ulde^ if atly, deficinej 
in this^ respect, yet will not pcisseBs tiioad ]^wers dMeribei 
ander the head of weight large ; will be lirote oeoasimlall] 
to lose his balance, to stmnUS, and, perhitpa, ftiU, and to b 
thrown from a skittisih horse; to ^rperiende dteineas, cs|m 
cially over nmning watter, nr fiNmi iietglMs ; #31 ndt % 
able to throw a (juoit, stone, or o^er missile, just lugh MMgl 
or low enough, just ^ enongh to th« rigikt ot left, mt withtM 
actly momentum enougli to hit tile mark, dbc One iiafia! 
weight moderate, with large or verjl^'ferge imitat, lbnn,-aii 
eonstract, will be able to use loali wkbgwat rititl, j^ wittl 
too fMekinistt and will not readily and iiAiiitiyely u»toHtt 
the oporatiop m^dlhe \amcm>f€^KMbRnwiY, Aic. Tb9 proMU 
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tj is, that sbootiig running or flying game, depends more 
opon weight than upoii an} other faculty. 

Small. — One having small weight, will be decisively de- 
ficient in those qualities described under weight large and 
rery large ; can be easily thrown from his balance, or from 
I horse ] frequently stumbles, and, with large or very large 

eaatious., will fear to trust himself where he is liable to fall, 

because he will feel unsafe, &c, 
Vkrt small.— -One having weight very small, will bo 

extremely deficient in all those functions which belong to 

tlus&culty, and be liable to be thrown to the earth by slight 

causes. 
Location.-^— Weight is located adjoining to size, and a 

little internally from the middle of the arch of the eye. It 

is generally moderate or small in the American head. 

28. COLOUR. 

ibUity to perceive and recollect the various colours of oth 
jects, to compure themt and judge of the harmony or dis- 
cord of their different shades when mingled. 

In speaking of vision, it was remarked, that the eye could 
perceive the rays of light, and be agreeably or disagreeably 
affected by their various modifications or colours, but, that 
an ability to conceive the relations of colours, and compare 
them, to judge of their harmony or discord, and remember 
their teints, must depend upon another faculty of the mind ; 
otherwise, all painters who possess equally good eyesight, 
and who have had the same amount of practice, would be 
equally happy in colouring : but this is by no means the 
case. 

The organ of colour is larger and more active in women 
than in men, and in some nations, and some individuals, than 
in others. Indeed, the authors have seen many persons who 
were possessed of excellent powers of vision, but who wert 
utterly incapable of distinguishing (except black and white) 
ODe colour from another. Many other similar cases are also 
on record-x^U of which go to prove, that natu e, in petfect* 
iDg her own handiwork, has seen fit to bestow upon the hu- 
man mind, a primary &culty whose sole function it is to per- 
eeive, and judge ei, colours. 

Large. — One having colour large, will readily notice 
and lemember, and be able to compare, diffcienlco\o\n%^ veA 
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eren their various shades and teints; will often notice chf 
eoioi r of a person's eyes, dress, hair, &c. , manifest nQCOiu- 
mon taste and skill id selecting, arranging, comparing, and 
mingling colours, and, as faras aTu^^uroZtalent for applying 
them is concerned, he will excel : with large or very large 
ideal, will be highly delighted with splendid pamtings botlh 
as regards their colours and the compoiition^ or imagination 
and taste displayed in them, and, with large form and imitat, 
can easily learn to paint, and that with uncommon skill ; and, 
with very large form, size, imitat., and construct., aided by 
practice, may be an excellent portrait or miniature paiotei ; 
and, in examining and purchasing articles of dress, furaiture. 
&c. will have a particular reference to their colour. 

Very large. — One having colour very large, notices the 
colour of objects as soon as he does any other quality, and 
recollects it as long; is a natural and original colourist, and 
capable of painting with extraordinary skill and facility 
with compar. and ideal, large or very large, is a firrt-rate 
judge and critick of colours, and has a passionate fondness for 
employing the pencil or brush ; and is highly delighted wiili 
rich and lively colours : with cans, only full, and approbat, 
individ., and ideal, large or very large, will be excessively 
fond of gayly coloured and gaudy articles of dress and forni- 
ture, and even run into extravagance in this respect : w: j 
very large form, and large or very large ideal, construct, 
imitat., size, order, and individ., is capable of becoming a 
portrait painter of the first class, and, with event and corn- 
par, also large, a historical painter; of using the brush 
with wonderful effect ; and of transferring to f^nvass both 
the conceptions of his imagination, and real characters. 

Full. — One having colour^i^ZZ, by considerable practice, 
will be able to distinguish colours readily and accurately, yei 
this talent will be the product of art more than of nature, or, 
rather, of nature greatly improved by culture ; will notice 
colours that are striking, or that are very well or very ill ar- 
ranged, yet will seldom pay much attention to those that are 
ordinary : with ideal, large or very large, may display much 
Caste and good judgment in mingHng and arranging colours, 
and, with imitat. large, be able to learn to paint well, yet the 
mere colouring will form a less impc.tant feature in his pro- 
ductions ; will gaze with enthusiasm upon a splendid painr- 
ing, but will be more interested in the imagination and iastt 
displayed in it, than in the mere colouring ; but, with ideii 
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■MKlenite, will not be at all partial to pictures or paintings 
and only an indifferent judge of colours. 

MoDERATS.— One having moderate colour, will not take 

much interest in colours, unless s^'inething special calls his 

attention to them, and will seldom notice or recollect them ; 

can seldom describe persons by the colour of their eyes, 

dress, &c. ; and can learn to select and match colours only 

with considerable practice and effort : with ideal, large oi 

Tery large, though he may be highly delighted with splendio 

paintings, will generally lie more gratified with some of their 

other qualities and beauties, than with the mere arrangement 

of their colours ; may distinguish one colour from another, but 

will not be able to distinguish their nicer shades and teinLs. 

Small. — One having- small colour, will very seldom no- 
tice the colour of people's eyes or hair, or of any article of 
iheir dress, and even though familiar with them, will be unable 
to describe them by these indications ; will seldom notice, or 
take any interest in, colours, regarding them all as amount- 
ing to aoout the same thing; will find great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing their different shades, and, perhaps, between the 
different primary colours ; occasionally mistake one for an- 
other, and be comparatively insensible to the beauty produced 
by the arrangement and blending of different colours. 

The additional combinations and descriptions of colour 
small, may be inferred from those under colour large or very 
large, reversed, or read with the addition of a negative. 

Very small. — One having colour very small, even 
though his eyesight and his ability to distinguish form and 
other qualities of objects, may be excellent, will be able to 
form little or no idea even of the primary colours, and, much 
less, of their shades ; can perceive very little, if any, differ- 
ence between the colours of different cloths, or even those of 
the prism or rainbow, as an indistinct, whitish appearance 
will seem to him to characterize the whole ; and can distin* 
guish between those objects only that are black or white, or 
bordering upon this appearance. 

Location. — Colour is located under the arch of the eye> 
brow, a little externally from the middle, and between tha 
organs of weight and order. In ascertaining it, there is 
•ecasionally some difiicuity in conseqiience of the thickness 
if the bone that covers it 
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J?***^ / j0iic(U arrangement — desire to Aovi 

•5^*? ' .la^ ^J^^^ *** ^^*^ places. 



ideal 

Bf r .1^^ ^r^n'A ^^ law.'' As lar as our feeble powers 

ao' ^^^Slscertaining, the whole universe is found to 

er '*iif£&^^^ ^f ^^^^^'- Perfection of arrangement 

^ Wj^/rfer characterize every part of it, the most mi- 
^/^oot excepted. In the marshalling of ** the hea?- 
Jl^fCg," and appointing to each its time and place, in 
ffVCgSe growth of the various kinds of vegetation to differ* 
li^'^iooa of the earth's surface, in the arrangement and 
'^ate of the constituent parts of even a flower, in the 
^^ion of every portion of the human body, th^ system* 
!^k order displayed, is wonderful and perfect. In short, 
^^it)Ughout the whole kingdom of nature, every thing has 
assigned to it a particular place, and can be expelled from 
(iiat place only by doing violence to tlie system of nature. 

Can we suppose, then, that the infinitely wise Architect 
of the universe, would institute such a harmonious and 
beautiful arrangement, without adapting man to it by creating 
in him an ability both to appreciate and practise it ? Indeed, 
we are conscious of possessing, to a great extent, a delight 
in order, and a desire to practise it. 

This, then, brings us to the inquiry, whether this class oi 
functions is exercised by a faculty devoted exclusively to 
this office or noC The obvious answer is, that, inasmuch 
as the other classes of the mental functions, are each per- 
formed by as many separate and innate mental powers, this 
class is also exercised by a distinct, primary faculty. 

This feculty has nothing to do wiih the logical arrange- 
ment of idea^, (if we except the physical signs employed to 
express them,) the structure of an argument, or the taste dis- 
played in expression ; nor does it singly produce taste in 
dress. At a recent, publick examination, one of the authors 
observed of an individual, that he was remarkable for his 
order and arrangement, but defective in taste and niceness : 
and this proved to be the fiict. He also knows a lady who ' 
18 uncommonly neat and tidy in her dress, and one of tbo 
nicest of housekeepers, and yet she possesses only moderate 
order, is often troubled to find her needle, thread, gloves, &C 
Sueb inblfl noes are even q\ule commoti— s^^ ^\w.\s\xvA bein^ 



mMrfopaiiied with only mp^carate ideal, aod tikt iafll, with 
Ihk organ large or very large. 

iiARGB. — One having order large, with local, large or 
very large, will have a particular place for every thing, and 
every thing in its pia3e ; instead of leaving his tools, books, 
capers, clothes, and whatever he has occasion to use, where 
t happens, he will return them to their respective places ; 
can readily find what he wishes, provided it has not been 
diaarranged by others ; will be systematick in his business ; 
DPI only precise himself to keep things in place, but partic- 
ular to have those under him, do the same ; and, with ideal, 
alio large, be exceedingly annoyed by disorder, and thus 
possess an indispensable requisite ibr regularity, correctness, 
Old despatch in whatever he undertakes. 

One having large order, with large confibat. and destruct., 
will be rendered as impatient i^d as angry by disorder, as 
bv almost any thing^ else^ ^d thus manifest much more pee- 
vishness of disposition, and appear more passionate and 
harsh, than he otherwise would : with ideal, large, will be 
always cleanly, and tidy, and very nice and particular abou 
his person; greatly annoyed by a rent in his garments, or a 
mot upon them, or by their bein? soiled, not clean, or their fit- 
ting badly; by a long beard, disordered hair, or a dirty or disor 
dered room ; or by any thing irregular, contracted, or broken, 
even though it may have been repaired, i&c., and will often 
overdo in order to serve this fiiculty ; and, with ideal, very 
large, will be even fastidious in these respects, and take 
many an unnecessary step on this account; out, with ideal 
only moderate, though he maybe systematick, and have a place 
for every thing, and every thing m its place, and always able 
to lay his hand on such things as he uses, and about as quirk 
m the dark as in the light, yet will be neither nice nor par- 
ticular in his personal appearance.; will, perhaps, seem to 
others to have his things in utter confusion, and yet, what 
wLl appear disorder to them, will be order to him : with time 
large, will fulfil his appointments punctually, and hate a 
Ime, as well as a place, for every thing. 

Vbrt larqb.— rOne having order very large, will know 
iaat where to lay his hand, both in the dark and in the light, 

Emy article he wishes to use, provided no one has dis 
it ; when he putu ofi* hia clothes, or has done using his 
^ , he lays them away in the particuiar places assigne4 
% Aem; intulhe does, is perfectly 8y8temat\fe\i%xv^\it«c)>Bi^ 
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and, in the matter of order, is what is termed *'oId*BiaHliili,* 

instantly notices the least disarrangement, and is annoyed be* 
yond measure, if not rendered perfectly miserable, by con- 
fusion, disorder, &^. 

Jne having order very large, with adhes. large or very 
large, will love the company of his friends sincerely, but be 
so much disturbed by one thing and another about their per- 
son, their furniture, house, &c., and by the disarrangement 
they cause him, that he will almost dread to visit, or receive 
a visit from, them, and, on this account, frequently feel vexed 
at those he really loves ; in the selection of his friends, will 
have a special reference to this quality in them, and be unable 
to endure the company of the slovenly or the negligent: 
with combat, and destruct. large, will frequently be angry at 
those who leave things out of their places, and severely rep • 
rimand, and even scold, il j-n, though they may be his b€»t 
friends ; and. with ideal, large or very large, will be so extreme- 
ly fastidious and over nice as to cause a great deal of trpuble 
CO those around him, and be even a trouble to himself and a 
slave to this feculiy ; and, to gratify it, will freq[aently do 
much more than there is any need of doing, or than his 
strength will bear * and, if a woman, will scrub her finger- 
nails off, and the nail-heads t'rom her floors: worry her ser- 
vants to death ; <icour the naint off the ceilings and mould- 
ings, the silver o€ the door-knob and knocker, the brass ofi 
the andirons, the tin from her pans and the hoops from her 
chum ; and still scrub and wash, and wash and scrub, til) 
.ihe scrubs the patience out of her bu^band, and washes the 
threads out of his linen. 

The descriptions and combioAtiop^ which apply to order 
large, modified by an increase of md^^ will apply to ordei 
very large. 

Full. — One having order full, will be pleased with ar 
rangement, and, if brought up to habits f4 system and order, 
will seem to possess a high endowment of the Dualities de- 
scribed under order large, yet much will depend npon his 
education and his ideal. ; will possess enough of thi« ^Eiculty 
to g».t a.ong well in business, yet not enouph to m»^e him 
&stidious, or cause him to make any great sacrificA^ vpon 
this account ; and generally preserve order, partiv Hyrtpk an 
nmate love of it, and partlv from the neeesvtv mmI vt ^iif 
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The combinations uoder order large, modified by a divtv 
miili^m of the power of order, will apply to order full. 

Moderate. — One having order moderate, though, per 
haps, a little disturbed by disorder, and rather fond of seeing 
things in place, will not possess enough of this faculty to 
prompt him to much effort in order to keep them properly 
arranged; will generally leave his things at loose ends ; be 
less systematick in his business than would be to his advan . 
lage ; may preserve something like system and arrangement 
in his affairs, but will do so more from the necessity, than 
the love, of them : with ideal, large or very large, though ho 
will be neat and nice in his person, dress, &c., will leave 
things where It will trouble nim to find them, often forget 
where they are, and manifest taste and cleanliness withoul 
system or arrangement : with self-e., combat., and destruct. 
large or very large, will possess enough of this faculty to 
command others to preserve order, and will even scold them 
for allowing disorder, but will not keep things in order him- 
self and, perhaps, disarrange the things of others, as wel') 
as his own. 

Small. — One having order smaZl, will be apt to leave 
things where he happens to use them, or anywhere else, 
either in, or out of, their proper places, and, consequently, be 
greatly troubled to find them again when he wants them, 
thus subjecting himself to much inconvenience and delay ; 
will operate without system, and, of course, without despatch, 
and thus consume much time in accomplishing but little ; 
but, notwithstanding, will fail to amend, or to feel troubled 
with disorder, or to appreciate the importance of order and 
system ; and, with time only moderate, will seldom appor- 
tion his time to specifick objects, and generally be behind- 
hand in fulfilling bis engagements, plans, and appointments. 

The descriptions and combinations under order large and 
▼ery large, reversed, will apply to order small. 

VERT SMALL. — One having order very small, will be al 
most insensible to the beauty and utility of systematick ar 
langement; will scarcely notice the difference between ordei 
and disorder, and leave whatever he may have occasion tc 
use, scattered about in utter confusion' 

Location. — Order is located under the arch of the eyebrow, 
at the external comer of the eye, and beneath the origin of 
the superciliary ridge. When it is large or very largi% the 
eitemal an^^le of the lower portion of the (ot«Vv«iA^ «i\k\«\t^ 
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he caunot xee, or see mathematically demonsl', aied : widi 
these last-named organs only moderate or full, may be, like 
Zera Colburn, unrivalled in his arithmetical or calculating 
powers, and readily solve all numerical questions propounded 
to him ; yet will be unskilful in those branches of ^he math- 
pmaticks which demand the higher powers of reason andol 
thought, &c. 

Full. — One having fidl calcu., thou&^h he may be r€5- 
spectable, will not be extraordinary, for his quickness and 
correctness in performing numerical calculations; and, 
though practice may make him rather expert in the ordinary 
routine of calculations, yet he will not succeed remarkabtv 
well out of this line ; will not be able intuitively to grits^ 
the results of complicated sums or problems ; may succecsd 
in the pursuit of arithmetick, but will be obliged to study m 
order to succeed well ; and, with a high degree of culture, 
may become, not only expert, but even eminent, as an arith- 
metician and accountant. 

The influence of calcu. full in combination, may be infer- 
red from the combinations under calcu. large and very large, 
modified by a diminution of the influence of this faculty. 

Moderate. — One having calcu. moderate, from habit anc 
much practice, may, perhaps, become respectable as an ac 
countant, and in arithmetical calculations generally, yet wil 
not readily come at the result of new and abstruse questions 
be obliged to perform his calculations with his pen or penci. 
in his hand, and progress slowly and carefully, ai d then 
make an occasional mistake ; and, upon the whole, will dislike 
numerical calculations and the study of arithmetick : with 
Tcry large cans, and compar., though he may be highly de- 
jignted with the reasoninffs and the demonstrations contained: 
in the mathematicks, will be by no means partial to the mere 
figurinff^ part, and will make his numerical calculations 
eEiefly by the help of reason, and the cau^e and effect by 
which they are governed ; though he can at once see thr 
force and application of the ndes, and comprehend the prin 
cwtcs of arithmetick and of mathematical science generally. 
Will consider figures rather a drudgery than a delight ; with 
l^eoi -Terj large Individ., form, size, local, imitat, and 
MMtruct added, will be naturally a first-rate mathematician. 
■^ m poor srilAsMturuui ; be passionately fond of the study 
■•oinetry, surreying, mensaration, navigation, astronomy 
t fa CMt hip atteniiQii be calWd to them, and capo 
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Me of excelling in them, yet, in every thing m figures dis- 
sonnected with reason and demonstration, his talents will be 
inferioar. 

Small. — One having calcu. small, will have a strong 
aversion to figures; succeed in them but poorly/and do that 
only with great labour ; be slow, and often incorrect, in cast- 
ing up accounts ; can add, substract, divide, and multiply, 
only by rule, and with his pen or pencil in his hand ; and, 
ttiongh he may go through a mechanicaf course of arith- 
metical calculations, will not advance rapidly, nor without 
great effort. One having calcu. small, with large or very 
Tge individ., event., lang., ideal, and compar., and cans. 
only full, will be exceedingly fond of reading, of poetry, oi 
works of fiction, and of polite literature, and, with large or 
very large form, size, anci local, added, of the study of natu- 
ral history, geography, botany, chymistry, &c., yet dislike 
arithmetick exceedingly. 

Very small. — One having very small calcu., will be un- 
able to perceive numerical relations, or even to perform sim- 
ple, arithmetical calculations; will find extreme difiiculty 
even in common adding and substracting, multiplying and 
dividing, and be almost unable to count 

Location. — Calcu. is located externally from order, and 
a little lower, at the external termination of the arch of the 
eye. 

31. LOCALITY. 

Cognizance of ike relative position of objects — recollection 
of the looks of places — knowledge of the geographical 
position of things, the points of the compass, ^c. 

Location, or relative position, like form and size, enters 
into the constitution of things. That a material substance 
should exist without any location, or relative position with 
respect to other things, is both inconceivable and impossible. 
Hence the necessity of some &culty the exclusive function 
of which is to perceive and apply this property to the objects 
of the physical- world; and the same train of argument 
which proves that form, size, weight, or any of the other 
faculties, is a separate power of the mind, likewise proves 
that local, is also an innate, primary mental faculty. 

Laboe. — One having local, large, will retain, for a long 
tinie, a clear and distinct impression of the looks of the placet 
kt bas «oen, and, with imitai. and lang. a\to\BLtfQ,\)«^<^iA 
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give II correct description of them ; can form correct ideu 
of places which he has not seen by hearing them described , 
will s<»lcloTn lose iiimself, especially if he has seen the place 
before, and easily retrace his steps ; can calculate, with un- 
common accuracy, the relative positions and bearings of differ- 
ent places ; find his way in the dark with ease ; is very fond 
of travelling, of visiting places, and of Fiewing natural 
scenery, and, with acquis, only moderate, and ideal, large, 
will spend his money very freely for this purpose ; but, with 
acquis, large, and ideal, only moderate or full, will still seek 
to gratify this propensity, though at a cheaper rate; will 
travel in indifferent and cheap conveyances, and take up with 
mferiour fare: with self-e., approbat, and ideal, large' or 
very large, and acquis, only moderate or full, will be even 
extravagant in his travelling expenses, and always journey 
in the best style he is able to reach: with ideal., imitat, com- 
par., and lang. large or very large, will recollect places, and 
be able to give a correct and a picturesque description of 
scenery, roads, &c. : with large or very large inhab., will 
call to mind, with vivid and intense feelings of delight, the 
mountains, hills, dales, fields, groves, streams, &c. which 
he was wont to gaze upon in his childhood or juvenile 
days, and have a strong desire to revisit them : with event 
full, or even deficient, will often recollect incidents by re- 
membering the place in which they transpired, and also 
what he has read, by calling to mind its location upon the 
page, and will discover uncommon tact in finding particular 
passages: with large or very large individ. and form, will 
notice, and also recollect, the houses, trees, rocks, and other 
objects near the road which he has travelled, and not only bf 
very fond of the study of geography, and make rapid ad- 
vances in it, but, with large or very large form, size, and 
imitat, be able to draw, with great accuracy and skill, mapa, 
■ketches of natural scenery, &c. 

VtBY LARGE. — One having local, very large, with large 
or very iarge form, will retain in his mind, a distinct and 

Cpfect recollection of the appearance of nearly every place 
has ever seen, and, with large or very large Jang., give a 
lively and correct description of each, and, with event aJso 
lurge, be excessively fond of reading travels, vojrages, &c. ; 
VUI^ racat to his mind, not aoly the general aspect of places 
i^h he has seeD, bat will distinctly remember the geogra- 
b flMd^ sssMty, T;MkB« houses* and other things, sod. 
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cl8i>, the position even of insignificant objects ; will have a 
fine taste and talent for pursuing the study of geography, ge- 
ology, &c., and will be likely to break from every restraint 
to indulg i his roving, strolling desire. 

The combinations and descriptions under local, large^ 
modified by an increase of the power and desires imparted . 
by local., will apply to this faculty very large. 1 

Full. — One having local, full, will be able to recollect 
places with considerable distinctness, yet not be remarkable 
for this, power; will understand the relative bearings of 
places, and the position of objects, and, unless a long absence 
has obliterated the impressions which they have made upon 
this faculty, will seldom be troubled by a deficiency of it; 
yet he will not distinctly recollect objects which he may pass, 
unless, from some cause, they particularly arrest his atten- 
tion ; may notice and recollect important things, yet be apt 
to forget little things : with large or very large individ., will 
have a strong desire to travel in order chiefly to gratify his 
strong propensity to examine physical objects, and partly to 
see places, &c. 

The combinations and descriptions under local, large, 
modified by a reduction of the influence of local., will gen- 
erally apply to this Acuity full. 

Moderate. — One hELvingmoderateloca.]., will not pay par- 
ticular attention to the location of objects, nor form or retain 
very distinct notions of the aspect of places, roads, &c., and, 
consequently, be often at a loss to find such places as he 
wishes, to go a second time to obscure places, or return by a 
given road ; will frequently lose his way, especially in cities 
and forests, and sometimes experience considerable inconven- 
ience and delay from the want of a stronger development of 
this faculty. One having local, moderate, with individ. and 
ideal, large, will appreciate the beauties of splendid natural 
scenery, yet will not retain a clear and correct impression of 
ihe appearance and beauties which produced the delightful 
impressions : with very large inhab. and only full ideal., in- 
divid., and hope, will seldom go from home unless compelled 
by urgent business, and will then see but little on his jour- 
ney, and dread the fatigues of travelling, and long to be at 
his journey's end : with acquis, large, will dwell pathetically 
upon the expenses incident to journeying: with individ. and 
Mm only moderate or full, will have but a very imperfed 
idea of the places which he has seen, HX\d, \^ \\n\tv% yql % 
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City, frequently pass his own door without knowing it ; and, 
with only full lang. and imitat., will be utterly incapable of 

giving even a tolerably correct description of places which 
e may have seen many times. 

Small. — One having local, small, will find it very difil- 
cult to recollect, or return to, places ; often lose his way, es- 
pecially in woods, cities, or streets \ can become &miliar with 
places only by seeing them many times ; will form only con- 
rated and incorrect ideas of the geography of a country, or 
the appearance and localities of places described to him ; be 
often uncertain and incorrect as to the points of the compass ; 
consider travelling a burden, rather than a pleasure ; have 
but little curiosity to see different places, &c. One having 
local, small, with form and individ. small, will seldom notice 
places, and then not distinctly recollect their appearance ; will 
seldom observe or recollect such objects as he may pass upon 
the road ; and fail to remember a road which he may have 
often travelled, and also to find his way back, &c. : with form 
large or very large, will frequently recollect the countenances 
of persons, but will be utterly unable to locate them: with large 
or very large event, will recollect distinctly that he has read, 
or heard of, certain occurrences, yet will not be able to call 
to mind the place in which they occurred, or where he read 
them, &c. 

The combinations and descriptions under local, moderate, 
modified by a reduction of the power of local., and, also, those 
under local, large, reversed, will apply to this faculty small. 

Very small. — One having local, very small, will find 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form any clear 
ideas of the relative position of objects, to keep the right 
road in travelling, or to follow the same road back when 
returning on his journey; be greatly perplexed to find 
any particular spot, tree, rock, or other object, even on 
the second or third visit to it ; and be very apt to lose him* 
•elf, especially in the woods, in a city, &c. ; and find his 
abilities in the exercise of this faculty, directly the opposite 
of his in whom local, is large or very large. 

Location. — Local, is located directly over size and 
weight, and nearly above the internal orbit of the eye. It 
•ztends diagonally in the direction of mirth. The frontal 
mus sometimes increases the apparent size of this organ \ 
this subject will be more fully presented in another p^» 
of the work. 
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SPECIES III. — Sbmi-perceptitb Facultibs. 

These &ciiltie8 perform a class of functions intermediate 
bMween tnose exercised by the perceptive, and those by the 
reasoning, fiicuitie« ; and the location of their organs cor- 
responds with their character. The perceptive Acuities take 
cognizance of material objects and their various phpjieal 
properties, such as their form, size, weight, colour, &c.; 
whereas, the semi-perceptive are of a more subtle nature, 
haying to do with facts, and the various phenomena produced 
by physical objects, and form, as it were, a steppmg-stone to 
the reasoning organs. Eventuality, for example, takes cog- 
nizance o( not physical objects themselves, but their actions 
and the incidents and events thus produced ; time, of the par- 
ticular period in which these events occur ; language, of the 
vocal sounds employed to name these objects ; and tune, of 
the melody of sounds produced by them : and thus, both the 
perceptive and the semi-perceptive faculties are employed as 
the subordinate agents of the reasoning Acuities, furnishing 
them with materials to scan, digest, and reflect and reason 
upon. Hence it would appear, that, in the mental economy, 
the functions of the semi-perceptive faculties, are no less im- 
portant than those of the perceptive, especially if we consid- 
er, that they constitute as essential a part of the intellectual 
machinery when viewed as a whole. 

32. EVENT OALITY. 

Memory of events — fower of calling to mind those circum- 
ttanees,oecwrrences, incidents, nistorieaX facts, 4*^., which 
have previously come to the knowledge of the individual. 

It has been shown, that to notice the existence of material 
objects and their various qualities, requires a set of faculties 
whose various functions correspond with those ascribed to 
individuality^, form, size, and the other perceptive powers; 
and that this requisition is the imperative demand of naU 
urs — which must be answered. But it is not only true 
that things exist, and possess various properties, but equally 
. 00 that they act If, then, the human mind requires faculties 
^ whose proper functions are to notice the existence, conditions, 
and properties of material substances, it foUowa, \.V«A. \X ^Vw^ 
fwqvires a faculty whose function it is to laVce to^wX-uvwj^ ^\ 
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their Farious actumsy and other phenomena. In phrenolog 
ical language, the faculty that performs this portion of thi 
mental operations, is called Eventuality, 

The importance of such a faculty as eventuality, in tht 
mental economy, as well as of individuality, and, indeed, ot 
all the other perceptive and semi-perceptive faculties, may be 
farthei illustrated by noticing some points in the process of 
forming ideas. In order successfully to apply the principle 
:>( causation, the antecedent cause and the consequent effect 
nr.ust necessarily both be before the mind at the same time, 
otherwise a comparison of them would be impossible. In 
the language of phrenology, then, individualitv notices and 
recollects the physical object that acts, or tne procuring 
cause, and eventuality, the consequent action, or phenomena 
produced ; and then comparison and causality compare, con- 
trast, analyze, and draw deductions from, the materials thus 
furnished by individuality and eventuality : and this consti- 
tutes thinking or reasoning. The same principle applies to 
the modus operandi of "individuality and eventuality with 
benevolence, adhesiveness, and all the other mental Acuities 

Again, this view of the subject is strengthened by a refer 
ence to the intellectual developments, and the intellectual ad- 
vancement, of children. In them the organs of individuality 
and eventuality early appear largely developed and exceea 
ingly active ; and almost as early, comparison ; and soon after, 
causality. Individuality, aided by sight, is found to be very 
busy in noticing objects ; eventuality, equally so in remember- 
ing all their various actions and other phenomena ; compar- 
ison, in combining and comparing these things or notions 
brought forward by the first two ; and causality, in prying 
into their nature and reason : and thus the process of form' 
ing ideas, or of thinking, goes foi-ward at a rapid rate. And 
this process is still farther extended and perfected by the pro- 
gressive increase and activity of the organs of form, sixo; 
colour, calculation, &c. 

Large. — One having event, large, will have a clear, a 
distinct, and a retentive memory of what he sees, hears, oi 
reads ; according to his advantages, will possess a mind well 
rtored with historical and scientlfick facts, with the news of 
the day, and narrative and historical information generally ; 
will seldom be troubled with forgetfulness, or with an incUf 
mrent or indistinct recollection of circumstances, incidentu 
*^ ; i^'ill treasure up a nch fund oC axvecdotea upon such 
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sufijects as are interesting to the other stronger faculties, or 
of sach of them as have come within the range of hii 
knowledge ; and, with large lang. added, in relating thenu 
will not fail to mention all the particulars; and, with large 
concent, also added, will present them all in their proper or- 
ier ; but, with concent moderate or small, will fail to connect 
the several circumstances which compose a story so as to 
give it unitj ; will frequently o^nit important particulars, or 
state them m a wrong connexion, and thus create confusion, 
and lessen the effect of his narrative : with individ., lang., 
and compar. large, will show a marked partiality for read- 
ing and study, and succeed well as a general scholar ; will 
be able, also, to make a good use of what information he 
may possess, and have a happy faculty of communicating it 
to others : with large or very large ideal., individ., form, size, 
local., and compar., and full, large, or very large cans., will 
possess a literal passion hi study, reading, the pursuit of 
chymistry, mineralogy, geology, geography, botany, natural 
history, and every thing pertaming to the treasuring up of 
facts; according to his advantages, will be a superiour schol- 
ar ; will allow nothing to divert him from literary and scien- 
tifick pursuits; will be even enthusiastick, remarkably suc- 
cessful as a student, and have a great amount of circumstan- 
tial information upon matters and things in general ; with 
large lang. added, can converse sensibly and fluently upon 
almost any subject ; with full concent, also added, will have 
a happy talent for compiling and arranging facts, for investi- 
gating subjects, and attending to any complicated operation ; 
but, with cans, only full, will appear to know a great deal, yet, 
when held down to a close, logical or metaphysical process 
of reasoning, will betray a deficiency of mental strength and 
power, and of logical acumen: with compar. large, will 
notice, recollect, and be able to compare, the operations of his 
own mind : with lang. very large, will be able to repeat con- 
versations with great accuracy and clearness. 

Very large. — One having very large event, will pos- 
sess a remarkably clear, distinct, and retentive memory of 
events and transactions, and even of all the minute, and 
feeraingly unimportant, circumstances connected with them ; 
seldom allow any thing to escape his recollection ; have at 
eomniand more facts than he can manage to advantage ; ha¥e 
an insatiable desire to learn all that is to be \e;cvxw^\ W 
fiTcn fjujte too much to narration, onA xYwxu lx^jc^«cv^^ 
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wea^cen his arguments ; snake a short story long, and a long 
one, very long by relating all the little particulars: with 
caus. and compar. only full, will have a great fund of infor- 
mation, which, however, will not be well digested ; be rathei 
a bookworiT) than a deep thinker; attend much more to ^cts 
and details than to general principles, and attempt to prove 
his positions rather by narrating racts, than by logical infer- 
ences : with large or very larffe Individ., will see ail thai 
passes around him, and rememoer all he sees, and thus know 
a great deal, &c. 

The descriptions and combinations under event, large, 
modified by an increase of the power of event, will apply to 
this organ very large. 

Full. — One having event. fulU will have a respectable 
memory of incidents, and a distinct recollection of those oc- 
currences to which his attention has been particularly di- 
rected, yet will seem to be deficient in his knowledge of those 
things which have not made a distinct impression ; when he 
has an occasion to adduce facts, will recur to them with tolera- 
ble correctness and facility, and seldom manifest a striking de- 
ficiency in this respect : with caus. and compar. large or very 
large, will generally be able to command and collect a suffi- 
cient amount of facts by which to substantiate and illustrate 
hi? arguments, but will reason rather than narrate ; regard 
phenomena chiefly in connexion with those principles which 
produce them; and remember generals much more than 
particulars : with lang. and imitat. large, will be able to relate 
anecdotes in a happy style, yet, with only moderate lang., 
imitat., and concent, will relate them very poorly, and have 
a better memory in reality than he seems to have ; will re- 
collect the substance and the main features of whatever has 
passed before his mind, &c., better than the particulars. 

Moderate. — One having event, moderate, will be less 
distinct and certain in his recollection of incidents and cir- 
enmstances than one with large event. ; have rather a general 
Aan a particular memory of facts and events, and, with 
eaos. and compar. large or very large, may recollect distinct- 
ly the points of an argument, and the substance of what he 
hears or reads, yet will deal more in general principles than 
in phenomena, and argue much more than narrate; find 
iBnriderable difiSculty in summing up, and in calJiog ta 
id particular incidents, or in going into details. 
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The (lescripdons and combinations of iull event dimin 
t«iied, will generally be found applicable to event, moderate. 

Small. — One having event, small, will often fail to recol- 
lect incidents and facts, and, consequently, to do important 
things which he wishes to accomplish ; have a poor, indis- 
tinct, and confused memory of occurrences of which he has 
heard or read, and even of those which have fallen under 
his own observation ; will seldom, if ever, enter into the^ar- 
ticiUars, and have great difficulty, and little success, in at- 
tendinfif to details ; find it hsitd to command the knowledge, 
or apply the talents, he really possesses ; can learn things in 
g-eneral only with great labour and application, and even 
chen, with caus. and compar. large, will learn principles 
much sooner than phenomena ; and be often greatly troubled 
to call to mind &ct8 which he wishes to employ. 

The descriptions and combinations under event, moderate, 
modified by a diminution of the power of event., and also 
the descriptions and combinations under event, large or very 
large, reversed, or read with the addition of a negative, will 
describe this faculty small. 

Very small. — One having very small event., will forget 
almost every incident or phenomena which he has seen, 
heaid of^ or read of; be ej[tremely confused and uncertain in 
attempting to call to mind almost any occurrence, and suffer 
very great loss and inconvenience from a deficiency of this 
faculty. 

Location. — ^Event is located about the middle of the 
forehead. When the surrounding organs are large and 
event, only full,therewinbean apparent depression just above 
individ. and between the two lobes of local., which will re- 
sult rather from the size of the surrounding organs, than 
from an absolute deficiency of event In children, the organ 
is generally large or very large, and gives a full and spher* 
ical form to this part of tne forehead, while the correspond- 
ing depression often observable in men, is an evidence of a 
deficiency of it. The tenacious memories of children, com- 
pared with the more obscure memories, and palpable forget* 
fiiiness, of men, furnish both a strong proof of the truth of 
phnNiology, and a happy illustration of^ tfce faculty in qnet 
tioB. 
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te Jic rhyme and measure of poetry, and be exccedingV 
a*yed if either is imperfect; and, with only fiill caus. a 
mil lo )k more to the drapery of poetry than to the 
enduring qualities of sense and substance; if he at 
to compose poetry, may make good rhymes, vet his pi 
tions will be ephemeral and gaudy, rather than suImJ 
ut, 1 excellent ; but, with large caus. added, will excel i 
timent, measure, style, rhyme, and power of thought : 
cune large, will keep the beat in musick, and be ver 
of dancing, and, with imitat also large, will easily leai 
particular figure, and keep the step perfectly, &c. 

Very large. — One having very la^ge time, will f 
a wonderfully accurate and precise memory of Xht 
when certain things occurred, of dates, ages, misiness 
actions, &c. ; how longr one thing happened before o 
another ; the state of the weather upon certain days ; tl 
cise period of historical events ; and, in short, will be 
chronologist, to whom a reference will be had by al 
know him for the purpose of ascertaining the chronoli 
events, &c. ; and will manifest, only in a stilJ higher d 
ill the qualities described under time large. 

The combinations and descriptions under time large 
<fied by an increase of the power and manifestations o 
ivill apply to time very large. 

Full. — One having time full, will have a resp< 
.nemory of dates, and yet, with event, large, be mucl: 
^rrect and certain in regard to the minute particulars 
occurrence itself, than of the precise time of the occur 
»vill ordinarily be punctual to his appointments, and s 
Jiscover a deficiency of this feculty, and yet, seldcwn m 
JkiB power in a very high degree. 

The descriptions and combinations of time large, mi 
ly a dtminuiton of time, will apply to time full. 

MoDBRATB.— One having time moderate, though h 
.^member short intervals of time very well, will forge 
chat are longer, or have rather an indistinct idea of the 
^^^^^'rf'^ ^^ relations of time in which certain 
occurred ; forget dates and ages, and be unable to tel 

E^ S^*^°T? ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^« day 0^ n^onth : with 
. wm. tnoui^li ho may remember certain circumstance 

IC^ -I??i"*'?.^y' ^*" °°^ *^a^e a distinct or positive 
r«w» or •Jte time whm they occurred, or how long om 
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taqmened before or after another^ and will have only a ge^r 
erw idea of the intervals between certain events. 

Shall. — One having time small, will be very forgetful as 
to the time when; find it difficult to remember the ages in 
ilia own &mily, or even his own age, and be frequently 
obliged to consult family and other records in order lo ascer- 
tein these and similar points ; have only a general, and a 
very incorrect, memory of dates ; can seldom tell the time 
of the day without the sun or a time-piece, or even the day 
of the month or week ; will be the reverse of one with time 
targe: with aliment, large, may calculate the time of the 
by quite correctly by his appetite, and be punctual to his 
^eals ; or punctual when some other faculty quickens the 
^on of time? yet, in general, will discover a marked defi- 
•iency in this respect j and will be poor in chronology. 

Veey small. —-One with time very small, will seldom, if 
^ver, notice the chronological order of events as they pass ] 
ha?e a most imperfect idea of every tnmg pertaining to suc- 
cession and dates : with aliment, only moderate, will even 
forget the time of his meals : with event, moderate, will have 
a most miserable memory both of circumstances and of dates ] 
forget his own age, and most of the circumstances connected 
even with his own history, and thus be a constant sufferer 
^m this cause. 

Location. — Time is located directly above colour, and a 
ittle externally from locality. 

34. TUNE. 

We ^ melody and harmony of sounds — ability to learn 

tunes and detect discords, 

Cn another part of this work it has been shown, that hear- 
%g cannot produce musick, any more than seeing can give 
just conception and judgment of colours, but that a con- 
e|)tjpn of the melody arising from a succession of sounds, 
« last depend upon another distinct feculty of the mind. That 
wiose, indeed, who possess an equally perfect auditory and 
weal apparatus, differ widely in their musical talents, is prov- 
ed bjr #reTy votary of harmonious sounds, as well as bv every 
eommon dwerver, from the days of Orpheus down to those 
sf Haydn, Handel, Mozart, and Catalini. 
That the &cu(ty of musick is innate and primary, and man* 
ito power in different individuals in "pto^^nxQtvVi ^^^Mt- 

:o 
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!icukr development of the brain, it a fiict faOj o t faM ii M 
by the observations of phr^Dologiats. They liave examiactf 
the heads, busts, or portraits, of GlQck, Zumsteg, Dfumk, 
Mozart, Viotti, Rosini, Crescentini, and Catalini, llandel^ 
%ad Haydn, and of many other celebrated musical per 
formers or singers, and have found an extreme developoaeot 
of the or^n of tune in all of them. The authors have sees 
many children, even, in which the organ was largely devel- 
oped, that were able to catch and turn tunes soon after they 
began to talk ; and, on the other hand, adults in whom the 
organ was small, that, after the most laborious efibrts under 
the most able instructers, were utterly unable to turn a tune^ 
or even distinguish one tune from another. 

The natural language of musick is universal, or, in othei 
words, sounds that are melodious to one nation, are measurably 
so to another ; which shows not only, that the principles ol 
musick exist in nature, but, that the human mind, in order to 
adapt itself to these principles, must necessarily possess an 
innate faculty whose proper function it is to perceive and ap- 
ply them : and hence it is, that what constitutes melody and 
harmony of sound to the Englishman, is no less so to the 
Swede, to the wild rover of the desert, and to him who in- 
habits the islands of the sea. Some nations, however, as 
well as individuals, are more musical than others, and are 
distinguished by a larger development of the organ of tuna 
[n this respect, the Italians and Germans excel the Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Otaheitans; and the 
authors have noticed, ^hat this organ is generally very large 
in negroes ; which exactly corresponds with their wonderAii 
musical propensity and talent. 

These remarks will show the utter folly, not to say ab- 
■nrdity, of that modern, fiishionable prejudice which demands 
that musick shall be taught to young ladies indiscriminately^ 
and without the least regard to the natural talent, or de/bcl, 
of the individual in this respect, and which condemns many 
a lovely female to waste years of precious time in what is to 
her an mtolerable drudgery, and one that nature never plan- 
led for her. 

LAaoB.-^One having /ar^e tune, will be able easily to catch 
Ittiea by hearing them sung a few times over, and to strike 
eemctiy their key note; has a correct musical ear, and, 
Vith a good voice, can easily become a good singer or a good 
Wfenner upon musical instruments ; delights to Imen to 



food miuick, and can easily detect a discord, dbj One hav 
ing large tune, with large ideal., will not only Ya extremely 
fiind of good musick, but will impart a richness, and pathos, 
and melody to his musical performances which are calculate 
ed to move the heart ; with large time added, will be a me- 
lodious singer, and add new charms to his musick by keep- 
ing the beat correctly; but, with time small, will have an 
excellent musical ear, accompanied with much melody and 
<j[ood tatf,e, yet will fiul greatly in timet and, when singing in 
company, generally sing too slowly : with combat and dc- 
struct, large or very large, will delight greatly in martial 
musick, and be highly excited by the stirring notes of the 
6fe, the drum, the bugle, &c. : with adhes. and ideal, large, 
will be very fond of songs, and be able to sing them to ad- 
miration ; and, with large or very large time and hope add- 
ed, will be highly delighted with dancing tunes, and, in 
dancing, precisely keep the step, and be gay and cheerful in 
the " assembly room,'' and enjoy the cotillion party, &c., be 
yood measure : with hope small, and ven., conscien., and 
adhes. large or very large, will prefer plaintive airs, minor 
moods, solemn, devotional musick, &c. ; and, with hope largo 
even, will still prefer solemn tunes, yet select those of a 
theerful, lively air : with large or very largo lang., can easi- 
ly associate tunes with the words set to them, and thus read- 
ily commit songs, hymns, &c., so as to sing them by rote. 
In learning tunes, and in singing them with words, the or- 
gan of lang. renders very important assistance. The same 
it aliw true of imitat, which gives the proper expression to 
a musical performance, enables the performer to imitate dif- 
ferent kinds of style, &c. 

Vbry large. — One having tune very large, will be able 
Id learn tunes by hearing them once or twice repeated, and 
will never forget them ; is filled with ecstasy, or completely 
carried away, with good musick, but cannot endure a discord, 
or an awkward or artificial singer or player ; produces a 
powerful impression upon the feelings of those who listen to 
ilia performances, and literally charms them, &c. 

One having tune very large, with large or very large ad. 
oes., ideal, ven., hope, imitat., time, lang., individ., weight, 
and compar., will be a natural musician of the first order ; 
06 pre-eminent for his musical taste and talent ; pour forth 
Mi whole soul in the most melting and voluptuous strains of 
■ielo(!y and harmony, so as often to ovetcom^ tbi^ ^««^\^<^ 
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learii, an it were, by intuition, to p|a^ upon any musical in- 
strument; perform to admiration all kinds of musick, pa^ 
ticularly sentimental pieces, Irish airs, Scotch melodies, and 
other pieces of kindred sympathy and pathos ; and will be 
able to compose m.rick characterized by sentiment, pathos, 
and the soul of melody. 

Full. — One having tune fall, will be able, with consid 
erable practice, to learn tunes both by note, and also by the 
ear ; may be called a good, and even a superiour, singer, yt^t, 
for any musical talent he may possess, will be indebted as 
much to art and science as to nature ; with the aid of notes, 
and a good knowledge oi i\ie principlts, may be able to read 
musick correctly, and even sing, at first sight, almost any 
piece of musick presented to him, yet his musical perform- 
ances will be characterized more by accuracy than melody 
hxni path-OS. One having^ tune full, with large or very laigc 
ideal., will be highly delighted with good musick, and have 
a correct musical ear, and impart a peculiar softness to his 
singing, and, with large imitat. added, be capable of becom 
ing a good singer, if not a superiour musician ; caa readily 
imitate different kinds of style, &c. : with the moral senti 
ments large, may experience much fervour of devotion while 
singing, and impart this feeling to his musical displays : with 
lang. large, in calling to mind various tunes, will be greatly 
assisted by recollecting the words set to them, and will find 
it somewhat difficult to learn tunes disconnected with words- 
with iang. modeiate or small, will receive, in learning tunes, 
very little aid from lang., and fail somewhat in applying words 
to m'\sical sounds : with compar. large or very large, wili 
readily decide between what tunes and words a harmony of 
■enument exists ; and, with large ven. added, when a hymn 
is given out, will be able to select the most appropriate tune, 
and, with imitat also large, to sing it in such a manner as to 
confey the sentiments and feelings expressed in the words. 

The additional combinations and descriptions of tune full. 

nay he infisrred from those under tune large, the power and 

ha ■HMlfestetions of tune being diminished. 

MavaaATE.— One having tune moderate^ may, perhaps, 

^ )o vead musick readily by noie^ but will be obliged to 

vr hard to effect even this ; be obliged to hear tunei 

■fanca repeated before he can learn them by rott^ and 

n fiirjcet them imleas he sini^ them frequently ; may 
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^^iiaps, be d respectable singer, bat will be indebted fur this 
^^ut much more to science and application than to nature : 
^*^l sing more by the rides of musick than by his ear, ana 
^ generally obliged to have his book before him ; will be 
r^^her a mechanical than a natural singer; and will fail to 
'^part melody and pathos to his musical performances, and 
^ kindle or melt the soul. 

One having tune moderate, withif^v:xl. large or very large, 
^ili listen with rapture to good mu^.:.::, 3ret none will pleas<: 
^im except musick of the first order; will be very unpleas* 
^^tly afiected by discord, and perhaps be a good judge of 
Musick, yet will not be a good or a great performer himself 
Smaxl.— -One having tune smalls with much efibrt, may 
^eam to sing and play tunes, yet will be only an automatick, 
Mechanical, indifferent, and unsuccessful musician, and will 
bie unable to make melody, or to learn tunes by the ear : with 
l^rge or very large ideal., will listen with delight, to good mu- 
3|ck, yet be slow to distinguish one tune from another, and gen- 
erally be insensible to the higher charms of excellent musick 
The combinations ahd descriptions under tune moderate 
modified by a reduction of the influence of tune, and those 
under tune large or very large, reversed, or read with the 
addition of a negative, will generally apply to this organ 
small. 

Vbrt small. — One having tune very small, will be un- 
able to strike a note correctly, and even to distinguish one 
tune or one note from another : with mirth, large, will be 
likely to ridicule a musical taste or an amateur in musick, 
or be, at least, indifierent to musick, if not really disgusted 
with it 

Location. — Tune is located, in adults, about three quar- 
ters of an inch above the organ of calcu., and within the 
arch of th^ superciliary ridge. The location of tune is so 
much affected by the size of the surrounding^ organs, and its 
*nEternal appearance, by the temporal muscle which passes 
over it, that, except in the case of children, the authors are 
not always able to decide correctly upon its size. It may 
aUo be added, that a good voice adds greatly to good musick, 
and 18 therefore frequently mistaken for a musical ear or tal- 
ent. Others, again, in whom the organ is only moderate, are 
loJerable singers, but are indebted for this talent chiefly to 
teiemet ^nd practice. Hence many carrtict decision! tipon 
t«ne, Are considered erroneous. 
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85. LANGUAGE. 

^ Power of cofnmnn%ca4ing ideas by means of partUmlM 
signs — memory of words — recollection ofarbiirarf signs 
as expressive of ideas. 

In the plenitude of his wisdom and goodness, the Great 
Author of our being has seen fit, in various ways, to distin- 
guish man from " the beasts that perish ;" and one of these 
distinguishing characteristicks, is most strikingly displayed 
in his power of speech. Without a faculty by means of 
which to communicate to his feliow-men, his thoughts, feei- 
infifs, and desires, man would be incapable of any consider- 
able degree of cultivation and refinement, and of carrying 
on those vast schemes and projects by which the &ce of tfa« 
earth is subdued and cultivated, and the beasts of the field 
brought under subjection to him — ^by which the forest bows 
to his mandate, and, in its stead, the cultivated fisirm blooms 
like a garden — by which science and the arts flourish, com- 
merce sprmgs into life, and cities, kingdoms, and republicks 
burst forth in all their magnificence and glory. 

The signs of language are of two kinds, natural and arti- 
ficial. The natural signs are common both to man and the 
lower order of animals, and are understood by each species 
of animals by the operations of the instinctive principles of 
its nature. In brutes, these natural signs are employed, for 
example, in the bleating of a lamb, the neighing of a horse, 
and the chirping of a bird ; and in man, in that expression of 
voice and feature which he uses in sighing, groaning, laugh 
ing, crying, and in the use of all that class of semi^rticulate 
sounds cafled interjections. But the grand distinction be- 
tween the fiiculty of language in man and the same &culty 
in the brute creation, consists in the ability of th6 former to 
make use of distinct, articulate sounds, which we call speech, 
as signs of his ideas, whereas, the ability of the latter is con- 
fined to the use of inarticulate sounds. 

For the more extensive and perfect transmission of thought, 
die.superiour wisdom and ingenuity of man have also ena- 
bled him to invent, and employ by common consent, various 
iell of artificial sounds called words, or vocal or artificial 
kngaage ; and, moreover, to institute certain arbitrary sign* 
1^ nkeana of which to represent these words to the eye, eall- 

mfiiien language. 



That the power of speech in man, or his copia terboruMt 
\m primitive, and depends upon a distinct faculty of the mind, 
IB evident from the &ct, that it greatly differs in different in- 
dividuals, and cannot, therefore, be the result of education 
alone, but must originallv be possessed by them in various 
degrees of strength Were it not so, each individual would 
display this power in proportion to his cultivation of the fac- 
ulty ] but such is by no means the case. We often see child- 
ren that have received little or no instruction, learn the use 
and application of words with a facility and accuracy alto- 
gether wonderful ; and others again upon which a supera- 
boudant amount of instruction has been bestowed, that re- 
loain extremely deficient in this respect, and find great diffi- 
culty in commanding words enough to express their ideas 
with ieven common propriety. 

We see persons, also, who have studied many languages, 
received all the advantages of instruction from the greatest 
linguists, and wasted long nights over the midnight lamp, 
and yet, when they come to express themselves in their mo- 
ther tongue, often display a, style marked with barrenness, 
Btiffness, and impropriety ; whereas, others who have enjoy- 
ed no such advantages, are able to speak and write in a style 
both copious and eroquent. 

Some persons are able to repeat a page verbatim after 
having read it but two or thlree times over ; whilst others 
again, cannot repeat it after having read it as many hundred 
tunes. 

And now let us ask, whether these facts at all accord with 
die metaphysical notion of some, that language is wholly ar- 
tificial, or conventional. If so, language should display it- 
self, in individuals of equal talents, in an exact proportion to 
its cultivation : but this has clearly been shown not to be the 
case. We must therefore conclude, that the power of lan- 
guage or speech, depends upon a primary facuHy of the 
m.nd, and that it is as natural for man to employ language^ 
as it is tfision, or hearings or any other feculty of the mind. 

Many remarkable instances of an extraordinary manifes- 
tation of this fticulty, as well as of its extreme deficiency, 
haye fallen under the observation of the authors. From a 
multitude oi cHS&a, they will select, and present, only the two 
biiowing. 

They icnow a litlie girl in whom the organ of languaM 
ii txiremelp hirga, and who has been \>TOU^Vk\. xi^Vci ^ \a.\^^ 
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in wnich there is no child but herself; conscquentjy, sfce 
veldom has uny one to talk with. But this deficiency she 
has managed to supply, ever sioce she was two or tnree years 
old, by almost incessantly talking to her doll or to herself: 
for talk she must, although it often consists in nothmg more 
than the utterance of articulate sounds without meaning 
She often even conducts a long dialogue in two or three dir 
linct voices, being assisted in this by large imitation ; and 
has, moreover, a wonderful propensity to invent, and apply* 
names to all objects she sees; and, when these are few. 
she gives many names to the same object. Her organ of 
tune is also large; and this she frequently gratifies by com 
posing and singing tunes extempore, and sometimes, too, ir 
rhyme. 

In the family of professor Eaton, the distinguished botan- 
ist and naturalist, one of the authors saw a servant-man in 
whom the organ is extremely small ; and it is with the ut- 
most difficulty that he can command words enough to hold 
a conversation upon the most familiar subject:-— in proof of 
which, many striking anecdotes were related by tne professor. 
The following is one of them. Being very anxious to learn 
to read — a thing he found it next to impossible to accom- 
plish — he was sent to school ; and, in attempting to relate to 
his master the pains taken by his tutor in iiiStructing htm, 
IV hen he got to the word teaching, he stopped, and hesitated 
for a long time, not being able to thmk oi it, or of any other 
word that would express the idea ; but, at last, he got it out 
by saying, that "my tutor keep — jawing me how to read." 

Large. — One having lang. large^ will find it easy and 
natural to learn and remember words, and to call to mind 
such words as fully express his ideas ; possess, in a high 
dogtce, copiousness, freedom, fluency, and power of ex- 
pression j have at command a multitude of words and phrases 
from which he is able to make such a selection as may be 
dictated by his other fiaculties ; will fill out his sentences 
well» and leave but few ellipses to be supplied by the reader ; 
will be able to write with ease and facility, and give a copi- 
MtsnefiSv and richness and variety to his style, and have a 
fNtt desire to talk and read, as well as to hear others do so ; 
ind can easily commit words to memor)-. 

Oni» naving lang. large, with large or very large individ^ 
knD» local., and event, can learn verbatim with gr»it rapid- 
"•■•ml vt^rv little efTbrt; has a remarkable talent fci remem* 
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iMriiig the precise expressions used by other* in conversa- 
tion, and for relating accurately what was said by a speaker; 
will be able, in school or in college, to learn his lessons, av 
it were, by intuition, or, at least, by reading them two or 
chree times over; will make very rapid advances as a schol- 
ar, &r outstrip those who have lang., event, and individ. only 
moderate, ^d appear to understand his lessons much bettei 
than he really does, and thus gain great credit for his reci- 
tations \ when he attempts to speak, will have a copious flow of 
words, and display a remarkable talent for making quotations ; 
with only moderate or full cans, added, will talk much, and 
fluently, upon subjects without instructing the hearer, or pre- 
senting many new ideas, or profound observations ; with 
large or very large ideal, and compar., and full concent. 
added to this combination, is capable of becoming quite in- 
teresting, and even eloquent, as a speaker; will be chaste 
and finished, if not polished and graceful, in his language 
and expressions, and, with imitat. also large, decisively pop- 
ular as an extempore speaker; will be perspicuous and ap- 
propriate, and easily and iully understood ; possess extraor- 
dinary facility and felicity of expression, and, whenever he 
becomes animated in speaking, will quote poetry with ease 
and correctness, yet will have a better command of words 
ihELU o( ideas ; may please the fancy, yet will not greatly 
instruct, or enlighten the understanding : with individ. large 
or very large, will use many adjectives and qualifying 
phrases ; and yet employ words with considerable definite- 
ness and precision : with large secret., cautious., approbat., 
conscien., and ven., may be taciturn and reserved before 
strangers or partial acquaintances, or, in consequence of his 
bashfulness or modesty, yet, when among his familiars and 
equals, will talk very freely : with large or very large se- 
cret, will generally say but little, and, with cautious, also 
large, frequently hesitate in speaking, but this will arise 
from the fear of committing himself, or of saying what he 
does not intend to say, rather than from a want of words ; 
but, with secret moderate or small, will not only have a 
great command of words, but be free to express his thoughtt 
and* feelings, and, with benev. and adhes. also large or very 
lars^e, this propensity to unbosom himself to others, will be 
mill ferther increased, and he will bt a downright talker : 
with large individ., combat, and destruct., will have a ^teal 
Mnmand of severe awf hitter epitheta, and, \v\\«u ^i.«:\\^>\fc. 

10* 
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eztremeiy pointed and sarcastick in his expressions, and, wkt 
compar. also large, can pour out a torrent of abusive wordi^ 
or scold with a vengeance : with adhes. and benev. large 
01 very large, will have a great command of words express- 
jve of sympathy, affection, endearment, tenderness of feeling, 
&c. ; and, with imitate also large, will accompany his verba! 
cummunicatious with appropriate gesticulation, •and speak 
through his action, the expression of his countenance, &c.» 
a? wdC as by his words : with compar. large or very large, 
will have a critical knowledge of the precise meaning of 
words, of philology, synonymes, &c., and be prone closely 
to criticise both his own expressions and those of others, and. 
with large or very large individ. and event added, is capable 
of becoming a first-rate linguist: with large or Tery lairge 
eaus. and compar., and only moderate or full ideal., will be 
bold, original, and powerful in his expressions, but not fin- 
ished, elegant, or polished, and, if large combat and destruct 
and moderate or small secret be added, will speak out his 
ideas in a plain, strong, bluut, and frequently uncouth style ; 
will despise the flowers of rhetorick and finely turned peri- 
ods, and present the facts and the arguments of his subject 
without embellishment: with ideal, large instead of mod- 
erate, will be a nervous, strong, and also polished writer 
and speaker; have a full flow of ideas, and also of words in 
which to express them ; wilh combine power of thought with 
copiousness and fluency of diction, and, with a good educa- 
tion, be capable of becoming an accomplished and a power- 
ful publick speaker; will express important ideas and strong 
arguments in a peculiarly felicitous and happy style, and 
have thoughts enough handsomely to fill the channel through 
which they flow. 

Very large. — One having lang. vtry large, will possess 
remarkable copiousness of speech and a great flow of words ; 
talk with perfect ease and the greatest delight ; and, with se- 
cret, only moderate and approbat. large or very large, among 
his acquaintances, will be, perhaps, too forward in conversa- 
tion, and an incessant, not to say intolerable, talker : with 
concent, full or large, will be able, and much inclined, to 
Ihrcw out the same idea in a great many diflTerent forms of 
expression, frequently amounting to tautology; will oftei^ 
Weary the hearer with tedious repetitions and circumloeu- 
tfeOf and not unfrequently hury up his ideas m a multitude 
*f words : with Individ., form, «w\ \oc«\, \3«^<fe ox ^^t^ lar^ 
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•ill be able to commit to memory jiage after page, even at a 
■econd reading ; will be excessively fond of reading, and of 
hearing and relating anecdotes ; after listening to an inter- 
esting speech, oration, or sermon, will be able to repeat it 
nearly verbatim, jgiving not only the ideas and the general 
tenour of the discourse, but even many of the precise ex- 
pressions of the speaker ; with large or very large ideal, and 
imitat, and only full cans, added, will be bombastick in his 
style, and present more bathos than pathos or sublimity ] 
make a great display of eloquence and splendour in his lan- 
guage, and yet be destitute of real eloquence and power of 
thought; will be loquacious, flippant, and verbose, yet im- 
body but little sense or argument in what he says : with very 
large compar., cans., individ., event., ideal., and combat., 
will be able to engross the whole attention of the hearer, and, 
by the clearness and power of his reasoning, combined with 
I he superiour elegance of his diction, and the frequent and 
well-sustained bursts of his overpowering eloquence, enchain 
bim for hours to the subject; will be rich, copious, flow- 
ing, vehement, and energetick in his style and manner, 
6ut a much better extempore speaker than writer, because, 
(n writing, he will be apt to employ too many words for his 
thoughts. 

The descript iid combinations of lang. large, modifi- 
ed by an increa lie power and desires imparted by lang , 
will apply to lai ry large. 

Full. — One * g lang. full, will have a respectable 
eommand of wo et, in order to become fluent, will re- 

quire considerable excitement ; will not be barren in style or 
expressions, nor yet employ many new-coined or redundant 
words ; with some efibrt, may commit to memory, yet, unless 
Individ., form, and local, are very large, will not be eminent 
for this talent. One having lang. full, with compar. and 
caus. large or very large, will have a rich fund of important 
ideas, but they will lose some of their force when expressed, 
in consequence of their calling more loudly for words than 
can be answered by the speaker, who, unless considerably 
excited, will hesitate for words ; will seldom be guilty of 
circumlocution, but will be rather brief and compact in his 
style : with large or very large ideal, added, will be clear, 
elagaiiti and forcible as a writer, but, though he may get on 
rtwp t b 7 well as a speaker* will not bevcr^ flu^tiV^^^ ^^^ 
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when excited, will by no meaus manifest verbosity, and wiL 
•iLploy no more words than the sense demands. 

The additional descriptions and combinations of lang. faH, 
due allowance being made by the reader fcr the diminished 
po\ver and manifestations of lang., will be found under lang. 
large. 

Moderate. — One having lang. moderate, will be some- 
times at a loss for words in which to express his idea^ and 
particularly so for happy and appropriate words ; when an 
idea is presented to his mind, often be obliged to wait fbv the 
organ of lang. to supply the proper sign by which to ex- 
press it; generally employ too few, rather than too many, 
words ; and, instead of adding to the force and energy of 
his thoughts by the ease and power of his expressions, will 
fail to give them even their just due from the province of 
language. 

One having lang. moderate, with very large compar., will 
be very critical in the use of words, and seldom employ one 
wnich is not fully expressive of the meaning intended to be 
conveyed ; with large or very large ideal, and individ. add- 
ed, may be a iirst-rate linguist, and a clear and elegant wri- 
ter, but will not be a fluent speaker — may command words 
enough for the use of the pen^hui not for the use of the tongue 
will adopt a style more clear than copious ; will not be k 
quacious, but, in what he says, will employ but few words. 

Small. — One having small lang., in communicating his 
thoughts and feelings, will employ but few words, and those 
of every-day use; in speaking, will frequently hesitate for 
words, and possess very little variety or copiousness of ex- 
pression ; so far as style is concerned, will be barren, dry, 
and common-place ; find extreme difficulty in calling to mirid 
the particular words required to express his meaning; con- 
sider talking as rather a burden than a pleasure, and, conse- 
quently, vdll generally say but little, and find it very difficult 
o commit to memory. 

One having lang. small, secret, large, and mirth, only full, 
will be likely to pass whole days, and sometimes even weeks, 
in which he will speak scarcely a word unless there is an 
absolute necessity for it ; will not be at all interesting in pro- 
miscuous conversation, and his thoughts will lose much of 
their force and jioint in consequence of the deficiency in hia 
power of expression : with combat, large and excited, or with 
• tunrrous temperament, may «peak in a rapid, though aomc - 
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mYoX incoherent, manner, but will use only common-place 
phraseology, and generally expres<s similar ideas in nearly 
the same set of words : with very large caus. ai d compar., 
will have many more thoughts than words, and make every 
word express some, Important idea ; can think much better 
than communicate ; say a great deal in a few words ; cannot 
command a sufficient stock of words with nearly similar 
meanings from which to make happy selections ; and will 
think and reoion much more than read or talk. 

The combinations and descriptions of lang. moderate, mod- 
ified by a diminution of the power of lang., and, also, those 
under lang. large and very large, reversed, or read with a 
negative, will generally apply to lang. small. 

Vbry small. — One having lang. very small, will find the 
utmost difficulty in recollecting the arbitrary signs used to 
express the simplest and most common ideas ; from actual 
poverty of lang., will be obliged to employ words in a sense 
widely diflferent from their common and legitimate significa- 
tion, and will often express his ideas in very inappropriate 
terms ; cannot "Commit to memory at all, nor learn to read 
with any thing like tolerable facility and accuracy, and will 
be able scarcely to understand others, or express himself so 
that they can understand him. 

The combinations and descriptions under lang. sroiU, 
modified by a lessening of the power of lang., and those un- 
der lang. full, reversed, will apply to this faculty very small. 

Location. — Lan^. is located upon the superorbiter plate. 
When large or very large, by pressing down the upper orbit 
of the eye, it pushes the eye outward and downward, giving 
a fulness to it, and a swollen appearance to the under eyelid. 
When the organ is small, the eyes will appear small and 
sunken, and the under eyelid small. The bust of the dis- 
tinguished Thos. Addis Enmiett, affords a striking specimen 
of a large development of this organ. 

3ENUS II. -^Reflectitb or Rbasonino Faculties. 

These faculties impart to the human mind an intellectua.. 
power ot a higher order than that given by the perceptive 
and semi-perceptive faculties. They enable man to invent, to 
think, and reason — to ascertain those abstract relations and 
bearings of things which neither observation, nor any othei 
vental power, can reacts Most of the oihei vcv\<&Vi<^Va^\%K» 
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Mil tint poosusses a high and broad forehead^ and an ele* 
fted, corona) portion to the head — in which the organs oi 
eae faculties arc located. And yet, without fully compre 
nding, or duly appreciating the importance of, the fact, 
ankind have always been aware, as all history amply 
oves, that a high, liold, and prominent forehead is necei^ 
Ty to a great and profound reasoner. That there really 
isty a reciprocal relation between the reasoning powers and 
e expansion of the upper portion of the forehead, will be 
ade fully manifest by comparing the heads of any deef 
inkers and strong and bold reasoners with those of indivi J 
is who possess these intellectual qualities in a lower de- 
ee — by comparing, for example, the foreheads of Franklin, 
^asbington, Clinton, Gkill, and Melancthon, with those of 
iirelia Chase, the New Zealander, Indian, Carib, idiot, d&c., 
d the heads of animals, in the cuts upon the Chart. Now, 
ch coincidences as these, are too striking to be the result 
mere chance, and must, therefore, be produced by design; 
d if by design, they constitute a page in the book of na- 
re, worthy the perusal of every student of nature. 

36. CAUSALITY. 

ower of perceiving and applying the principles of causor 
iian — ability to discover, and trace out, the connexion and 
relations existing between causes and effects ; to plan, iiV' 
vent, and adapt means to ends; to draw conclusions from 
given premises ; to reason — disposition to investigate, and 
ask, why ? — key-stone of common-sense. 

It is an axiom in philosophy, that •* every eflfect must havo 
rause ;" and, also, that ** every cause must produce an ei« 
^:" and, again, that, ** under similar circumstances, like 
uses produce like effects :" and, ferther, that ** all the phe 
»mena throughout universal nature, proceed upon the prin- 
ple of ^cause and efilect, or antecedent and consequent." 
But let us inquire ^om what source it is that philosophers 
ither these maxims. That they are not the product of the 
serving faculties, is evident from the fact, that these facul- 
!8 are possessed, more or less, by the brute creation, and 
t, we know that brutes do not reason — that they are not 
pable of comprehending the relations of cause and eflfect— 
any rate, beyond the narrow limits of their experience ; 
A this can scarcely be considered as reacKm^ t^^ ^\VQfiV 
B of causation. Hence,, we infer, lYial tcvati v& ^v^^'^w^ 
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with some &cu]ty of the mind of which the lower oroet of 
animals is destitute, by which he is enabled to reach thia 

principle. 

That the faculty in man which regards every phenomenon 
or result in nature as the product of some antecedent cause, 
is innate, and its operation, intuitive, may, moreover, be justly 
inferred from the feet, that he is natundly prone to demand a 
'^eason for every thing — to ask why it is so : and that this dis- 
position in man is more or less strong in proportion as a cer« 
tain part of the brain {causality, see cuts) is largely or other- 
wise developed, is equally proved by the observations of phre- 
nologists, as well as of mankind generally : — ^for here is one 
point in phrenology in which mankind, in all ages, have be- 
lieved. 

That this faculty in man is innate, is still ferther evident 
from the fact, that this cause-seeking disposition is strikingly 
evinced in childreiu Almost as soon as they begin to make 
observations, they also begin to inquire, why things are so — 
to investigate the causes, reasons, and uses of things. 

As this faculty is designed for, and adapted to, the princi- 
ple of causation alluded to, it is evident, that, when strongly 
or fairly developed, and furnished with proper data upon 
which to operate, it will always decide correctly concerning 
causes and effects : for if, under such circumstances, it should 
not always teach us the truth, or give us correct information 
as to those first principles or truths which exist in nature, it 
would not act in harmony with nature's laws, nor fully per-_ 
form the function for which it is originally designed. 

What should we think, for example, of an eye that would 
present objects to the mind double, triple, or quadruple, oi 
give the image of a horse when it looked at a man, or of an 
ass instead of a metaphysician? What should we think of 
a faculty of colour that would make green appear yellow, or 
black, white 1 Undoubtedly, we should consider them de- 
fective or perverted. If, then, we have a right to expect, thai 
the perceptive faculties, in conjunction with the externa., 
senses, when uninjured and unperverted, will furnish ut 
with correct information concerning physical objects and 
their qualities, it is equally reasonable to suppose, that, un- 
der similar circumstances, the reasoning faculties will make 
a true report of the abstract relations and causes of things. 
Consequently, all that we have to do in order to ascertain 
l#t Irafh in any given maxiet, v* Vo \«^ \>^^Q:t^ ^^\x«^Ut^ th« 
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bilked facts ia the case, and all the facts, and its decision will 
be the truth lequiied: and the only reasons why the opin* 
ions of men ao frequently and so widely differ upon the same 
subject, and btray so far from the truth, are either that the 
data upon w/iich the decisions of causality and comparison 
are predicated, are incorrect or insufficient^ or because the 
masoning or^fans are too feeble to bear up against the clam- 
ours ot prejudice or passion. 

LiiROK. — One having caus. large, will be able intuitively 
to perceive, and readily to apply, the principles of causation ; 
to lay good plans, and successfully reach desired ends by the 
application of appropriate means ; will have a strong desire to 
ascertain the why and the wherefore of things ; to investigate 
their nature and relations, and ascertain their origin, uses, 
and procuring causes ; will consider facts and phenomena 
only as connected with their principles and causes ; perceive 
self-evident truths, and draw inferences from them ; possess 
an inquiring, investigating turn of mind ; with proper cul- 
ture of this faculty, be able to originate good ideas, and rea- 
son correctly upon the data furnished by the other faculties ; 
by the intuitive application of the principle that like causes 
will always produce like effects, be able to predict what will 
be, from what has been ; to tell wherein one result will differ 
from another, and, also, what will be the effect of given meas- 
ures ; will intuitively perceive the various bearings and the 
abstract relations oi things; naturally possess a large en- 
dowment of sagacity, penetration, good sense, judgment, and 
originality; and be disposed to give, and require, not only a 
reason for every thing, but, also, a satisfactory explanation 
of all its phenomena. 

One having caus. large, with the perceptive organs full, 
large, or very large, will be quick to perceive the first truths 
or axioms of natural philosophy, to draw inferences from 
Ihem, and to apply them whenever occasion demands : with 
eoropar. and conscien. large or very large, to perceive the 
force of moral truths and inferences, and to admit moral ax- 
ioms, and be able to reason clearly and correctly from them : 
A'ith the selfish Acuities strong, will be able to provide for 
his selfish wants, and secure selfish ends : with acquis, full 
or large, or oven only moderate or small, to lay excellent 
plans lor accumulating wealth : with the perceptive organs 
only moderate or full, will be more delighted with the 'pnii* 
•iplej and the phUoMopky of natural acieuce, xWtv mxk >iw* 
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vame facts, and seldom contemplate facts apart from the km 
concerned in their production : with individ. and event, only 
moderate or full, will be guided much more by the reojM 
of things, and by general principles, than by experience; boli 
with individ. and event, large or very large, will be influenced 
both by experiments and facts, and also by the principles m 
volved in them ; have a superiour talent, not only for col 
lecting facts, but, also, for drawing correct deductions firoa 
them ; devise and execute with surprising sagacity and tact, 
and possess an excellent talent for turning things to his owa 
advantage — for seeing just what oug'ht to be done in order 
most successfully to obtain the desired end, and will po soci 
a very large share of practical sense and sound judgment * 
with large or very large compar. and only modemte percep- 
tive faculties, will deal much more in that which h abstract 
and metaphysical than in facts and details, and possess much 
more mtellect than he appears to have ; be too abstract, and 
think too deeply, to be properly appreciated, especially by 
those who have large perceptive^ and only full reasoning, 
faculties ; will have an excellent memory of thoughts and 
first-principles, but forget circumstances and particulars;' 
have a distinct recollection of inferences, yet be apt to forget 
the premises from which they were drawn ; be able to think 
and reason clearly and strongly, yet, in presenting his ideais, 
will iail to do them justice, or give them the force necessary 
to produce the conviction to which they are justly entitled : 
with the selfish faculties generally large or very large, and 
the moral only moderate or full, will make his reason sub* 
servient to the mandates of his selfish, not to say vicious and 
depraved, animal desires and gratifications ; and prostitute 
this noble gift to the injury both of himself and his fellow- 
men : with the moral organs large, and the selfbh also large, 
will have a vigorous intellect propelled by energetick, selfish 
passions, and modified by a strong current «« moral feeling, 
yet his moral and religious opinions and practices will he 
strongly tinctured with his animal feelings — his religious gar- 
ments often defaced with spots and patches of selfishness and 
sin ; and his reason turned to a good or bad account according 
as his education, external circumstances, &c., excite more pow- 
erfully either the one or the other class of faculties : with 
the moral organs large or very large, the propensities full or 
large, but less than the moral and reasoning organs, and the 
Perceptive at leas^, full, w\\\ ^^ossQea g;t«^\ VoteHectual powei 
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tad mpenour talents, which will be called into energetick 
iction, and urged forward by strong feelings, and directed 
Dy high-toned, moral principle, to the adyancement of some 
noble and important object ; and have enough of the propen- 
sities to impart efficiency to his intellectual and morsi &cu- 
ties, which, however, will maintain the ascendency: witt 
combat large, will vrarmly defend and advocate his opinion^ 
and engage in debate wtih spirit and delight, &c. 

Caus. acts with a power and success reciprocally propov 
donate to the size of the organ and the stimuli which excile> 
It These stimuli are supplied by the other faculties, and 
var^ according to the intensity with which these faculties 
desire those objects procured by the aid of caus. For ex 
ample ; one having caus. iare^e, with very large domestick 
organs, and only moderate selfish propensities, will seem t6 
lack wisdom in conducting his own selfish interests, becaus' 
ne will be comparatively indifierent to them, but, in referenc^ 
10 his children, his family, his friends, &c., he will plan 
with uncommon judgment, and manifest great foresight 
with acquis, small, and approbat or self-e., or both, very 
large, will be likely to manifest great mental vigour in his 
effons to secure distinction, yet, in the mere accumulation of 
wealth, may discover a decisive want of tact and judgment, 
and ability to plan ; but still, if any of the other faculties de 
sure money, caus. will do its utmost to supply them, and 
aevise means admirably calculated to secure this object: 
with the selfish propensities only moderate or full, compar. 
and conscien. large or very large, ven. full or large, and the 
perceptive organs only moderate or full, will reason clearly 
and forcibly from correct moral premises, and successfully 
prosecute ethical and theological investigations, yet be less 
distinguished for his delight and success in pursuing nat- 
ural philosophy, and be likely to make but indifierent calcu- 
lations in regard to his pecuniary affairs, and manage them 
rather poorly ; but, with the perceptive organs large or very 
large, conscien. small, and ven. only full, while he will rea- 
stm clearly and correctly upon natural philosophy and mat- 
ters which have no moral bearing, will commit the grossest 
erronrs m reasoning upon the character of the Supreme Be- 
ing and religious subjects generally, his duties to his fellow- 
meo, and of their obligations to him, &c. The same prin- 
ciple applies to caus. in combination with any of the QthAt 
MncPDS in their varioua states of deyelopmeuX. 
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YxRY LARGE. — Odc having caus. verp large, withalifgt 
head and an active temperament, in addition to the mamiO' 
tations described under eaus. large, \will be pre-eminent for 
the correctness of his judgment, the clearness, originality, 
and importance of his ideas, the extent of his understanding, 
and the power of his intellect ; be distinguished for taking 
new views, even of the most ordinary subjects, and for pre- 
senting them in a striking light; for discovering new me- 
thods of efiecting certain objects ; be able to calculate, with 
certainty, what effects will be produced by the application of 
particular means, and, also, the most judicious method of 
applying these means ; clearly perceive the full force of ar- 
guments ; be able to explain, or " clear up,'' abstruse points 
and difficult subjects ; to carry conviction to the mind by his 
irresistible arguments, and always to present them in a man- 
ner perfectly intelligible ; will grasp, as it were, with a'giant 
intellect, those great and fundamental principles which enter 
into the nature and constitution of thiu^ ; and possess ex« 
traordinary greatness of mind and vastness of coroprehen 
sion. 

One having cans, very large, with compar. large or very 
large, will be extremely delighted with metaphysical and 
abstract studies ; attempt to pry into the nature and first-prin- 
ciples of every thing ; will speculate and theorize, and, with 
large conscien. added, will excel as a metaphysician, and es- 
pecially as a moral and intellectual philosopher ; with large 
indi^'id. added, will not only display extraordinary depth and 
power of thought, but, also, be able to express and illustrate 
his ideas in a manner so simple and intelligible as to make 
himself easily and fully understood even by feeble minds ; if 
he fail in any part of his projects, will readily supply the 
deficiency by a resort to the most happy expedients, and thus 
generally succeed in his undertakings; never be at a loss for 
resources, and be wonderfully ingenious in calling them up 
and applying them ; and possess extraordinary intellectual 
power and acumen. 

The combinations and descriptions of caus. large, modifi- 
ed by an increase of the power of caus., will apply to thift 
organ very large. 

Full. — One having caus. full, will have a strong desire 
to ascertain the reason of things, and to investigate their na- 
tnie and procuring causes, yet his vie\^ s of the relations of 
eaoaa ana cfiiect, will be less cVeai« and b\« uvductiona firoms 
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liven amount of data, less correct, than they would be if 
caos. were large or very large ; with proper culture, will b« 
Respectable as a reasoner, yet the cast of his mind will not 
be strikingly original or logical, nor his judgment first-rate* 
with large or very large perceptive faculties, may be qualifi- 
ed to do a fair business, yet will not excel in planning or in 
eood'icting a great business, nor be distinguished for employ- 
ing the best means to effect desired ends ; with large imitat.. 
ioaivid, and approbat, and moderate or small self e. added, 
will lack independence and originality of thought and char- 
acter; adopt the views and opinions'^ of< those with whom he 
most associates, and thus have no marked character or plans 
of his own, and, with ven. and conscien. large, will not de- 
sire, or hardly dare, especially in religious matters, to think 
or act for himself; may pass for a man of considerable talent 
and intellect, yet much of his knowledge will be borrowed, 
and his disposition and ability to apply his mind closely to 
an argument or process of thought, will be weak and limit- 
ed, and his judgment, not very profound: with compar., in 
divid., and event, large, will not be distinguished for the 
superiority of his judgment, nor yet for the weakness of it; 
will possess considerable practical talent, and understand 
himself well, yet be somewhat superficial, and manifest more 
discrimination and tact than originality and depth, and fail 
to present arguments in a clear, cogent, and convincing man- 
ner, as well as to appreciate' the full force of the reasonings 
of others. 

Moderate. — One having cans, moderate, will not be 
reif clear or correct in apprehending the principles of 
causation, nor reason clearly or closely; with individ., 
event., and lang. large, and compar. full or large, may pass 
through the ordinary routine of life with tolerable success, 
yet, when called upon to think, or plan, or call up resources 
—to devise means, or originate any thing, will manifest 
weakness and inability; may learn well, and, with imitat 
also large, do what he sees others do, and gain something 
from experience, yet will be unwilling to apply his mind to 
any subject which requires close investigation and research, 
and will not be able to reason strongly or deeply, or to ap- 
preciate the arguments of those who do ; and will not be at 
all distinguished for quickness of comprehension or depth of 
understanding: with the selfish faculties strong, will be sway- 
ed chiefly by his animaJ propensities, J\n(\ >/«*tV> ?>[vx^^\\«v 
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many things, although his shrewdness will result more iron 
instinct than reason : with secret large, and conscien. onl]f 
full, by art and intrigue may succeed well for awhile, yet U 
will not be difficult to penetrate his designs, and discover hii 
intentions, and, consequently, to defeat his purposes. 

Small. — One having cans, small, will be decisively defi- 
cient in discernment and understanding ; &il to comprehend 
the reasons, principles, causes, and the general bearing of 
things, as well as the force of logical arguments ; be injudi* 
cious in planning, and unable to see the end from the begin- 
tiing, or comprehend the result of certain measures; be un- 
able to think, and dull in comprehending a subject, even 
when clearly and fully explained to him ; slow to draw in- 
ferences, and unskilful in adapting means to the accomplish- 
ment of desired ends ; possess feeble powers of ratiocination, 
and a judgment that cannot be relied upon : and have no talent 
for metaphysicks, or moralizing, and very little " hard sense." 

One having caus. small, with secret large or very large, 
may manifest considerable tact and ingenuity in laying plots, 
yet have too little depth or strength of intellect to carry 
through his manceuvres : with very large individ., may have 
an extensive knowledge of matters and things in general, yet 
will not be able to invent, or improve upon the inventions of 
others, to devise " ways and means," and create resources. 

The combinations and descriptions under large or very 
•arge cans., reversed, will apply to caus. small. 

Very small. — One having caus. very small, will utterly 
&il to appreciate or apply the principles of causation, or to 
comprehend the relations of cause and efiect ; be unable to 
reason, or to understand the arguments or explanations of 
others, be they ever so clear and simple, and will be appa 
rently destitute of the qualities ascribed to caus. large. 

Of all the human faculties, caus. is undoubtedly the moH 
useful and important, (iC indeed, a preference may be given 
to one faculty over another,) as it gives that depth, and 
strength, and solidity to the mind so necessary to the proper 
guidance and direction of the other faculties, and without 
which, man could scarcely be accounted a rational being. It 
a, in feet, that jfaculty which, above all others, so pre-emi* 
nently distinguishes man from the brute, and enables him to 
Hand forth in majestick dignity as the lord of this lower ere- 
■tion. With this faculty largely developed, (and aided by 
tompax ,) man is canable of thinking, reasoning, rising. 
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looking, Arith an intelligent eye, inio the works of 
die Deity, and of penetrating the mighty mysteries of his 
divine government. Without it, what would be man '?— « 
helpless, unintelligent creatur^t—a feeble, . grovelling thing, 
scarcely elevated abpye the mean^ reptile. 

Location. — Caus. is loqated in the upper and lateral por- 
lioos of the forehei^d, externally from compar., and gives 
height and breiidth to the forcihoad proportionate to tho siie 
of the organ. 

37. COMPARISON. 

Dtaposilion and ability to compare variotM things for the 
purpose of asctriaining their points of resemblance and 
of difference — power of classification — perception and 
application of the principles of analogy — ability to dis- 
cover truths that are unknown^ by discerning their resem- 
blance to those that are already ascertaified, and also 
errour from Us incongruity with truth — power of illus* 
tration — critical acumen. 

On account of the resemblance which one thing, or one 
set of things, bears to another, most of the phenomena of 
the natural world, are capable of being grouped together 
into classes. The causes of these phenomena, or their rela- 
tions of cause and efiect, as has been observed, are sought 
out by causality ; their resemblances and analogies, and their 
dissimilarities, are recognised by comparison. Form may 
compare diflerent shapes ; tune, different notes ; and colour 
may contrast different shades ; but comparison can compare 
a colour and a shape, a teint and a note, an idea and a sub- 
stance; which cannot be done by these other faculties alone : 
and thus it is, that comparison embraces within the legitimate 
sphere of its function, the whole range of nature. It some- 
times discerns resemblances between things apparently the 
iiK»t distant and unlike ; and often traces out analogies be- 
tween the qualities of mind and matter: and is the grand 
affent in producing similes, metaphors, and allegories, par- 
i£ies, and fables. 

As was predicated of causality, that, wh^n furnished with 
correct data, it would always draw just conclusions, and 
Isach us what is true ; so may it be of comparison, that, in- 
■smnch as it is primarily adapted to take cognizance of c^ 
lam resemblances and arrangements in naVaie^Kx^ ?i^ix^^ HiVfsr 
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ftiniished with proper data, will give us the truth concerning 
these arrangements. In other words ; the legitimate conclu 
sions drawn by comparison in accordance with the principle! 
of analogy, may be relie* ipon with as much certainty at 
those drawn by causaiivy, or experience. For example; 
there is a resemblance, more or less striking, in the anatomh 
cal structure of all the various orders, genera, and species of 
animals, and, also,, in the atructure of different individnali 
of the same species. Hence, comparison has a right to in* 
fer, that, as far as this anatomical analogy extends, these dif* 
ferent animals are governed by similar physiological lawi. 
In o^'ier words ; as far as an analogy actually exists between 
any two things, we have a right to conclude, that what is 
true of the one, is equally so of the other. If, for instance, 
<ve discover an animal whose species is unknown to us, we 
immediately compare it with some animal of a known spe- 
c\^^ which it most resembles ; and, as far as this resemblance 
ho.Js good, we at once, and justly, conclude the animals aie 
alike in their nature and habits. If the strange animal is 
furnished with the organs which we know belong to herbiv- 
orous animals, we conclude that it is herbivorous ; if, with 
the organs of carnivorous or granivorous animals, we infer 
that it is carnivorous, or granivorous, as the case may be : if 
the animal is fiirnished with legs and feet, we conclude that 
its nature is to walk or run on land ; if, with wings, we say 
it flies in the air ; if, with fins, we judge it swims in the wa- 
ter, and so on : and we naturally rely upon the justness of 
these conclusions, though drawn entirely from analogy, aa 
confidently as we do upon the truths taught by the most rigid 
induction. Indeed, the human mind is so constituted, that it 
cannot avoid making comparisons, and then relying upon 
ineir result. 

That the principles of analogy really exist in nature, is 
demonstrated by every day's observation and experience; 
and hence we infer the necessity of a primary power cf the 
mind whose proper flmction it is to perceive these principles, 
and, by their application, to discover truth and detect errour : 
and hence we may also infer, that arguments which are 
based upon correct analogies, are strictly true. This being 
the case, then, the only reason why arguments drawn from 
analogy, are so oflcn unsound, is, that the comparisons upon 
irhich they are predicated, are not, in all respects, just: for. 
it fJhe resemblance upon \vVv\c\\ \.W» ^t^xrxent is fo\ind«4 
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koUs good in ninety-nine points in a hundred, and ditfers in 
we, this difierence, provided the analogy from which the 
eonclusion is drawn, reaches tiiis point, will destroy the 
whole force of the analogy* or as far, at least, as the argu- 
ment is concerned, and, of course, render the conclusion 
^se ; but, conclusions drawn from any points in which the 
inaiogy holds good, are correct, and may be relied upon. 
Here, then, we have arrived at the source of that great flood 
«f sophistry and hlae reasoning which sweeps thjrough the 
popular discourses and discussions of the day. 

Large. — One having compar. large, will readily discover 
uaiogies, resemblances, differences, &c., and be able, and 
disposed, to classify those thoughts, phenomena, and things 
of which the other &culties have taken cognizance ; possess 
« happy talent for generalizing, illustrating, and reasoning 
ftorn similar cases; frequently employ figurative expressions ; 
.readily discover the point and the application of arguments; 
make nice discriminations ; possess a criticising, comparing 
turn of mind, and readily detect fallacies in arguments, and 
inaccuracies, and improprieties in the use of words, &c. 

The objects compared by this faculty, are determined, in 
part, by its combinations. For example ; one having corn- 
par, large, with full, large, or very large event, and individ., 
will have a happy talent, and a passionate fondness, for com- 
paring different phenomena, and classes of phenomena, in 
the natural world, as well as various historical accounts, 
•cientifick facts and experiments, &c., and be quick to dis- 
cern those resemblances and differences which obtain betyireen 
them, and, also, between the various sciences themselves; 
with a view to make himself easily understood, will be 
strongly prone to illustrate his ideas by a reference to some 
hct or phenomenon with which the auditor is supposed to be 
Ikmiliar; with form, size, and local, added, will be very 
•kilfiil in comparing those things which come under tlie 
cognizance of these feculties respectively, as well as in draw- 
ing illustrations from them : with ven. and conscien. largv 
or very large, will draw religious instruction from natural 
oUects, and apply the principles and phenomena of natural 
science, and of the physical world general }y, to the invetti- 
fii^n of moral and religious subjects ; compare spiritual 
things with temporal, and temporal with spiritual, and be 
predisposed to receive^ and convey, religious instruction bjp 
of parable^ allegociea» Ac, and* in TeaMiiVGi^ ^oci^im 
// 
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moral jubje.*t8, make a great many nice distinctions, A«»: 
with ideal, and individ. large or very large, will makemuiy 
elegant and elevated comparisons ; employ many metaphor^ 
similes, and other figures which will glow with the ferroar, 
and be enlivened by the brilliancy, of a lively imagiDadon^ 
and serve the purpose of argument and ornament united; 
yet, with only full caus. added, there will be very little r«* 
•on CT sound logick in his metaphors and illustrations : with 
caus. large, in investigating causes, will be greatly assisled 
and oflen led to his conclusions, by the light of comparisoD; 
in thinking and reasoning upon subjects, and especially io 
deciding upon the force of arguments, will employ hiscaoL 
as much as his compar, and probably more, yet, in commw 
nieaiinir his ideas, will manifest more compar. 4ban cans., 
and illustrate them copiously and forcibly: with coDcent 
moderate or small, will frequently employ mixed metaphors, 
and seldom sustain, or carry out, his comparisons: with 
ideal, only moderate or fall, will still employ metaphors, 
similes, and copious illustrations,. but they will be argw 
mentative, rather than ornamental ; and, though they may 
be clear and in point, they will not be glowing or elevatea 
in character, nor always in good taste: with secret, moderate 
or small, and lang. and combat, full or large, will be somacb 
inclined to criticise the expressions of others, as often to get 
their ill will, yet, to exercise his critical acumen, will be so nat- 
ural to him, that he will find it difficult to avoid it : with ideal, 
imitat., individ., form, size, order, local., event., and lang. 
large or very large, and caus. only full, will have a popnlai 
andl decisively practical talent, which will appear to he much 

S 'eater than it really is, but his judgment will be much more 
e result of experience and ol^ervation, than of reflectioD; 
liave a super iour, natural tact and talent for doing business, 
And getting along well in the world ; acquire knowledge very 
easily, retain it for a long time, and also apply it to very good 
advantage; speak and, perhaps, write well upon subjecti 
which require no great depth of thought ; be likely to pa9 
fcir a p-Brson of superiour mental powers, yet, he will not 
aften bear sounding, nor reason closely nor profoundly, dot 
Idte origrinal or comprehensive views of subjects ; but, wilb 
aaot. large or very large, will be able to combine uncommoa 
fke^Hcal, with extraordinary practical, talents ; accordinff 
% hit advantages, will have at command a great amount m 
apCNi a preat varieiy oC aub^ecta^ and also, ba able to 
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ifpty his knowledge to the best advantage, both in reasoning 
ind m accomplishing his purposes ; will be naturally both 
Letrned and profound, and capable of excelling in the natu- 
ral, metaphysical, and demonstrative sciences ; be pre-eminently 
talented, and calculated both to devise and execute, and thus 
to conduct a great business ; and, with combat., firm., hope, 
uid self-e. large or very large, be abundantly able to rise far 
■bov'3 the common level of mankind, and to turn his hand 
BOccessfuUy to almost any undertaking; and will add to su- 
periour natural talents, great energy and perseverance. 

Very large. — One having compar. very large, will bo 
nble, readily to compare, and perfectly analyze, almost any sub- 
lect which may be presented to his mind ; will instantly and 
intuitively detect the fallacy of analogical arguments, and 
the misapplication of words or facts; present his ideas in a 
manner so perfectly clear and simple, and accompanied with 
illustrations so copious and appropriate, that they can be 
fally and easily uiL'<i^rstood: with lang. and individ. large, 
will pour out a superabundant flood of figurative expressions; 
be strongly inclined to criticise every thing he sees, hears, or 
reads; and, with moderate conscien., will be likely, by his 
wonderful power and copiousness, and seeming appropriate- 
ness, of comparison and illustration, to make the better side 
ippear the worse, and the worse, the better — ^lo employ sophis- 
try, put false constructions upon things, and make wrong ap- 
plications of them, and thus knowingly mislead the common 
mind, ^. 

The influence of compar. very large, acting in combina- 
tion with the other organs, has been described under the 
other orgai^s respectively. It may also be added, that the 
combinations and descriptions given as applicable to compar. 
large, modified by an increase of the influence of compar., 
will apply to this organ very large. 

Full. — One having ^ZZ compar., will be respectable for 
to discrimination and ability to compare, analyze, and illus 
trate things, yet will not be particularly distinguished for 
this power ; frequently resort to illustrations, yet they will 
not manifest the quality of versatility, nor be always m 
point; not at once discover whether a comparison is just and 
appropriate, and, though he may be able to trace out plain 
■no striking analogies, will not so readily discover the more 
obscore and subtle resemblances, analogies, differences^ ^.'. 
wMi caas. Jar^ or rery large, will have good Vdoav >yQ^ 
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iKey will often be less applicable to the subject, aud BSli 
imperfectly illustrated, than is desirable : with the percepdw 
foculties generally strong, will not discover any marked d^ 
feet in this particular, nor any peculiar Uilent for comptn- 
son, &c. 

The addtional manifestations of compar. full, may be n- 
ferred from those of compar. large, modified by a dtcrttm 
of the power of this faculty. 

Moderate. — One having compar. moderate^ may be ^ 
to discern the plainer and more obyious resemblances and 
difTerences which exist in the phenomena of nature, but will 
fiiil to discover the more obscure points, and nicer shades, of 
resemblance and difference; may perceive the force of com- 
parisons and illustrations presented by others, yet will not 
be happy in discovering them himself) nor readily perceive the 
application of arguments, nor give point to his own : with full 
or large cans., will make many sensible remarks, yet tbey 
will frequently lack point, and be inapplicable to the subject 
in hand : with lang. full or large, will talk much, but not be 
able to write with perspicuity, nor to use words with propri- 
ety and accuracy : with individ. and event, large or very 
iarge, will have an excellent memory of facts, but, instead 
of arranging and classifying them, he will be likely to pre- 
sent them in a confused state, and, as it were, en, masse : will 
not make nice distinctions between the various passions and 
other mental operations, and fail to make critical discriniina- 
(ions in matters and things generally, or to adduce many 
appropriate illustrations. 

The descriptions and combinations of compar. full, dimwr 
ished, will apply to compar. moderate. 

Small. — One having compar. smaH will be dull and slow 
in perceiving the force of comparisons and analogies, and 
possess but little discernment or discrimination, and be un- 
able successfully to compare, classify, arrange, illustiate, ot 
generalize ; be almost destitute of critical acumen ; and fiul 
to perceive analogies and differences, even when they are 
pointed out to him. 

Very small. — One having compar. very small, wi'l be 
apparently destitute of all those qualities ascribed to com- 
par. large and very large, and nearly so of those attributed 
to compar. full 

Location. — Compar. is located in the middle and uppei 
fojtinn of the forehead, bel>NQe\i live two lobes of caos., with 
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below, and benev. above it Its shape resembles as 
isnpeited cone. 

It has already been remarked, that the class of functiont 
pnformed by the reflective Acuities, is of a £ar hifi^her order 
than any other, and, also, that, when Mi\y developed, and 
iiimished with correct data, if allowed to operate in an un- 
penrerted and unbiased manner, they will always form cor- 
rect conclusioias, and furnish ils with the truth. But the 
mat misfortune to mankind is, that these Acuities are sel- 
dooi allowed to assert their own proper prerogative, and sway 
that influence over human actions and human conduct for 
which they are originally designed. Hence it is, that we 
ao much more frequently see men guided by feeling, by pas 
sion, or by prejudice, than by reaso7i. 

This great and deplorable evil generally arises, either from 
a neglect to cultivate the reasoning fitculties, or from a per- 
version of them. It cannot be denied, that the animal and 
idfish passions in man, frequently occupy the greater portion 
of the briin ; but yet, on a close examination, it will generally 
befoond, that the moral and intellectual faculties, if properly 
adtivated, are sufficioitly powerful to keep in check, and to 
control, the feelings and the passions. At present, however, 
we have to consider the neglect and perversion of the reflec- 
tive Realties only. 

As society is now constituted, even in what is called civil' 
ized and Christian communities, men are often taught to 
fight, to cov^ to cheat, lie, and scandalize, to gormandize 
and be lascivious ; but how rarely are they taught to think ! 
In proof of this, we have only to look abroad upon the face 
of society. How oflen do we see our beautiful system of re- 
ligion debased and degraded, and made subservient to the 
vilest and most selfish purposes — her sacred vestments tatter- 
ed and torn by sectarian strife and party discord — her holy 
altars polluted by base hypocrisy and sordid iniquity — her 
•oblime doctrines perverted, and her righteous laws trampled 
nder foot I How often do we see the unprincipled pretend- 
er,caining his selfish objects by practising upon the ignorance 
im the credulity of his fellow-m^ — ^the ambitious, rising 
to high places of power ard profit by making use of the 
basefff duplicity and the most heartless intrigue — ^by fostering 
the pride, flattering the vanity, pampering the luxury, and 

Ktifying the selfish passions of those around him I Now^ 
I eridmL that, if men were taught to iJiiuk — \l vWvt ttor 
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Ip depends upon these fticulties and experience, remains to 1*6 
proved. The authors hare received mnch evidence i»kulat 
ed to convince them that it is not wholly dependent upon 
them, but that it depends more upon intuition. Th^donol 
profess, however, to have settled this point, but havethougw 

f)roper to suggest it to the consideration of phrenologiitt 
eaving it to be confirmed or rejected as shall be decided bf 
future observations and experiments. 

The observations of the authors hare also led them ts 
the conclusion, that the central portion of the unasceita^ 
ed space alluded to, or that directly above compar. w 
below benev., is occupied by a fecuhy the function of wkicb 
is to give a peculiar agreeableness and suavity to the imB" 
ners of its possessor, and an ease and gentlenoM^ to the de* 
portment. It enables its possessor at once to gain the con- 
fidence of those into whose society he may chiince to &ll, 
to obtain personal fevours and creoit, oven from strangers; 
to get along smoothly and pleasantly with all; and easily 
ingratiate himself into their &vour and good wiD. Even 
though combat., destruct., self-e., approbat, and firm., may 
manifest themselves in a very objectionable form, and thus 
expose an individual to many serious difficulties, this fccaky 
enables him to smooth the whole matter over ; to heal the 
u'ounds inflicted by these organs; and makes even his ene- 
mies fond of him in spite of their prejudices. 

By a reference to the note, it w*U be seen that the term 
AoRE£ABL£N£ss hus been suggested aa the name of this 
m^^' ^at*we prefer Suavitivensss. 
The supposed difference between the &culty described 
"P^^ pa^e 247, and the one now under consideration, is, 
mat the former gives an intuitive perception of the motives ot 
otiiers. of their feelings, and of the means beat calculated te 
operate upon them, Ac., thus enabling its poaseaaor snccess- 
nuiy to persuade his feUow-men, and even to influence theii 
judgmejit, whilst the latter imparts those qualities which 
make their possessor beloved and always accepiabU, By 
-a*biing one to understand the designs and state of mind 
gw«€d by others, the former gruarls him against impoai 
!*«! fnf ?^/^?''°- "^^''^ ^^^ ^^«^^- ^v throwing those hita 
^f^'t!^.h^ "^^^ happen to fall, off their gotrd. enabk» 
no. It He wishes, succes»fblltr te% «— «^^ ^i. 

The responsibilitv of ^k^^th^j*** upon others. 
mm. •^ ♦v " . **"**-"ig tnese sne^estions m relB? 

t» to t\»«e uxM«ceTX».vMA «^««. d^^fi^uSm I* W 
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Fowlei; who has been making observations upon them for 
die last two years. In his opinion, he has (he concurrence, 
not only of Dr. Buchanan, who has been lecturing in con- 
mexkm with him on phrenology in the West, but, alsc, of 
Dr. Jndson, who Ijib been an advocate and student of Phre- 
nology for the last fourteen years. The opinion of Dr. J 
we take the liberty to subjoin.* 

In reference to the space lefl unmarked in the cuts and 
busts of G. Combe, and, also, of the authors, located between 
eautiousness and ideality, and represented by Mr. Combe as 
unascertained, but as probably occupied by an organ whose 
fbnction it is to impart the feeling of vastness, sublimity, 
grandeur, dbc., they would merely remark, that, although 
diey have made numerous observations upon it, and are daily 
adding to the number, they are still unprepared to ofier any 
saggestions different ^c»n those of the excellent writer just 
•Haded to. They are unable, however, to coincme m opin- 
ion with Dr. Powell, who is verv positive in asserting, that, 
in this place» he has discovered, an organ of watchfulness. 
To this organ he attributes, not only the function ascribed by 
the authors to the unascertained portion of the brain first 
ailnded to, but, also, that of alertness^ which they con- 
ceive to be one of the manifestations of cautiousness aided by 
secretiveness. But, however this may be, the authors gladly 

' BiB. FowuB— Sit, 

After aoate reflection upon the organs suppoeed to be newly discovered, I 
tike the freedoM of oflbrtDf the following remarks. I am disposed to regard as 
correct the organ which renders those possessing it large, agreeable to others. I 
tm acquainteawith several persons in whom the organ is largely developed and 
the correspondhig Ihcuhy eiearty manifested. As it seems to be "a nameless 
wight," although a pleasant companion, I propose to call it Agreeablenesa. It 
renders those who have it large^ acceptable to their friends ; commends them to 
•U with whom thay have intercourse ; gives ease to the behaviour, and bestows a 
grace upon the manners. Its connexion with benevolence is worthy of notice : 
and It ia obaervable that the Apostle Peter has grouped these ftculties together in 
kU exhortation to Christians, say ing->" be pitifiu; be courteous." 

Marvellonsness seems to oe conversant with supernatural occurrences; and, 
Iberefore, it seems not im(m>bable, a priori^ tbaX an organ exists whose primary 
Itanction to the observation of natural events as distinguished from those wnich are 
■IraeuloiiB. If this is the ease, I stM>u]d imagine that the organ supposed by youi 
brother to give a knowledge of human nature, takes a wider range than that 
which he has ascribed to it, and, instead of being confined exclusively to a knowl- 
cd|j« of human nainre, that it ezpaliates freely through all the scenes of nature 
qnead before ua. 

Marvellousness IncUnea us to I eHevean uncommon appearance to be supernat- 
mnl: this organ presents a plain, commoU'Sense view of the matter, and compari* 
■on decides between them. I would call it nof«ra£fre, and venture the name of 
mptrmaturmUte to marveOousness once bestowed upon it hv Dr. Spurzheifn. I 
ao frets to offbr in support of this organ ; and merely add, that, with vitativ» 
ttfneretsea the number of the human factilties to forty. 

I am, air, your ob't servant. 

Tot*, 000. 9^ f Oft 
11* 
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embrace the privilege of submitting this, and all similaf 
points, to the decisions of the unerring tribunal of faeU, 

m 

Remarks upon the wonderful Wisdom and BEArn 

DISPLAYED IN THE LOCATION AND GROUPING OF THE 

Organs. 

Throughout the works of nature, we find perfect simplici- 
ty and perfect arrangement combined with perfect harmony 
and perfect adaptation: therefore, if phrenology is true, the 
Impress of the Deity must be stamped, not only upon the na- 
lure and functions of the various faculties themselves, but, 
also, upon the location and grouping together, or elasnficor 
Hon and arrangement, of their respective organs in the head. 
If, then, we find, that this perfection of arrangement and 
adaptation which is everywhere displayed in nature's works, 
holds good in the location and classincatioii of the phreno- 
logical organs, we infer that this is the handiwork of the 
great Creator, and a part of his great system of things, or, 
that phrenology is true ; and, vice versa, if we find imper- 
fection and a want of adaptation in the location and arrange- 
ment of the various organs, the fiiir inference is, that the 
whole is a man-made theory, stamped with inconsistency and 
incongruity, or, a mere chimera of an in&tuated brain. 

Let us look, then, at the real fects in the case. The an- 
imal passions and propensities unquestionably constitute the 
most inferiour class of the mental functions ; and, according- 
ly, we find the organs of these faculties all grouped together, 
and occupying the lower and back portion of the h^ or, 
if we may be allowed the expression, the least honourable 
portion of the brain : whilst, on the other hand, the organs 
of the moral and religious sentiments and of the reasoning 
fcculties, the functions of which are of a far higher order 
Ihan any other classes of the intellectual operations, and 
eveii constitute the crowning excellence of man, are grouped 
toge Jier. and occupy the highest portion of the brai^ 

Affam, the organs of the intellectual faculties are located 

Wgejfier m the anterior portion of the head, or in the fore- 

52*-;* Po^jon better fitted for the abode of the intellec 

TS^^t'o?!? "''^ ""^H^^- ^^^ ^^^ only so, but the ar 

iSS2^n?!i^ir^^?^ ^'"*^* «^ ^^« intellectual organs, 

TldJZ^^'^^ and S3r«tematick. The eye forms^S 

■ medium of coTam>iwc«L\\oTi x,\t)ki \V» «^enial worM 
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and 18 almost the ofdy instruiDent which the perceptive Re- 
alties employ in the performance of their appropriate func- 
tions. Accordingly, all the organs which take cognizance 
of physical ohjects and their qualities, are grouped together, 
and located about the eye — their principal and most obedienM 
lervant. 

7'he reasoning organs, again, are located hetween the per- 
ceptive organs upon .he one hand, and the moral upon the 
other, heing thas prepared to reason, either upon the natura.! 
ftcts and phenomena which may be observed and collected 
6y the perceptive faculties, or upon moral and theological 
vobjects presented by the moral organs. 

The beauty and perfection of this arrangement, are dis- 
fiiayed in a manner no less striking when considered with 
respect to the iTidividual organs. The organs of all the 
(acuities, for example, which are directly concerned in per- 
forming any of the dotnestick functions, are clustered into 
one neighbourhood in the lower portion of the hind head. 
Amat., which takes the lead in the animal economy, is lo- 
cated in the lowest portion of the brain, and philopro., which 
comes next, and greatly assists in carrying out the designs 
of amat., is located by its side. Adhes., which, in its nature 
and object, is closely allied to the two preceding organs, we 
fmd located in the same group ; and inhab. completes both 
this group of organs and this class of functions. Thus we 
have presented to us the interesting picture of all the social 
and domestick organs grouped together in, as it were, a 
family circle. 

The organs of thi selfish propensities are likewise found 
linked together, with secret, in their midst, as if for concealing 
and scheming, and occupying the central portion of the side 
head. Combat, anddestruct, twin-brothers in character end co- 
eqaals as heroes, are seen marching up side by side. Moreover, 
one important object of destruct. is to supply aliment, with 
food. Hunger greatly increases the action of destruct., but, 
when aliment, is fully satiated, even beasts of prey, except 
when provoked, will seldom exercise this organ. Accord- 
ingly, infinite wisdom has placed these organs side by side, 
and thus greatly facilitated their reciprocal intercourse. If 
secret had been located among the moral or intellectual or- 

Ens, which seldom, if ever, require its aid, it would have 
en out of place; but, instead of this, it is found among tb« 
fvopensitiei^ which frequently and mainly Toc^xm^ *^ ^^^ 
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ranees seldom exist, but ihe whole fii 
ill be enlargred; whereas, when only 
]\ii an ndjoining one is small, & depr 
piaiiilv piifcoptible. 

Ag^aiii, when several adjoining organa are 
smril), ih'-rp wjll be no apparent deprtaions; 
of iliL' hiTiS in which they are located, will b 
liriny. Protuberances, then, are by no meuu 
cfttions of ft large development of the organi 
tions, o( the want of their developmrait. 

The innal successful method of gaining a 
.od»e of the location of the organs, is, first to 
mucli precisian as possible, the location ofsom 
oinans, such as firm., beoev., destruct., caut 
I Dtnpar.. &c., and then, by taking thesn as liuii 
lati' the fr/ttliee location of the organa that ar 
around iham. To learn the location of many 
imporinnt orE;iins, and, also, their usual apnea 
p.tlrenies of development, the amateur will fi 
paraiively an easy task; and yet, to learn tbi 
apjicnrance of all the organs m all their varit 
dev.lojiiTunt, the operation of all the organi 
comliina' ions, the influence of temperament, 
lion, habits, controlling circumtiances, &c,. Bi 
nil their almost infinite varieties, affords amp! 
most vigorous exercise of the greatest genius a 
ftrder of intellect through, at least, as long a 
as that allowed to the most iavourcd of morts 
mirrhi wish to prolong his stay on earth for u 
ly, ibf siEidy of phrenology, with the utmost pi 



constitute that object. See' pp. 66. 317, 31B. 



A It hough the private instruction of an exi 
Mlogisl. IS almost indispensable to the acquisi 
m! kn,.w .dge of this science, yet. when this 
ft tiii.^i IS \(ie next-best assistant, and is anartic 
">wld have hv him. Thosi- in gene 
, are defeciive in two important resp 
»wetT,! shape of the head repreiented by tt 
•^y fr.«n U»a of th, American he«d.'u,d 
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appearance assumed by the organs in American subjects. 
2. They are marked in a very indistinct manner, and that 
v^irh figures, so that reference must be constantly made to 
the book. These two defects, the authors, with much 
study, have attempted to supply by publishing a bust 
modelled upon the most usual form oi the American head, 
and presenting the organs ns found in this country, and with 
the Tuime of each organ written upon the bust, as well as the 
grouping, or classification of the organs as adopted in this 
work — ^which it is designed to accompany. 

Instead of representing the several organs as separated 
by lines, this bust* presents them in the form of proiube- 
ranees, in shape and appearance resembling the organs aa 
they are found in the head when large. They are also pre- 
paring a set of busts, in which each organ will be represented 
when both large and small, and also average. They can be 
Aad at their offices. 



• The aboTe wai written in 1836, four years ago, but instead of getting up this 
let of busts, tlie authora baTo greatly enlarp;ed their plan, by coUecting two large 
vhrenological cabinets ta museums, embracing above a thousand specimens, illus- 
trative of all the organs and temperaments in their various stages of de velo|.ineat, 
■a well as their combination*. They embrace the casts of the whole head, or the 
mailn of most of our distlnguiiihed men, both in church and state, of. above 
thirty Indian chleft, all talcen from life, (see catalogue,) the whole of 6. Combe's 
collection, with many from the Boston and Edinburgh collections, casts of the 
A'-ills of a great number and variety of murderers, thieves, and other criminals, 
of many other noted characters, and also of national heads, together with the 
cr ■ est collection of the casts and scuUs of rare animals; such as lions, tigers, 
hyenas, panthers, ourang-ontangs, tigercats, wildcats, &c.. See , &c., to be found 
in the country. In their zeal to augment these collections, and in renting places 
in Broadway, New York, and Chestnut street, Philadelphia, to facilitate their ex- 
liibition, so that the pultlic could tiave free access to the means of testing and stu> 
dying the science, they expended all their earnings for several years, and nothing 
could give them greater pleasure than to continue these efforts, provided their 
labours in this department should be properly appreciated. They have now at 
command the means of ready access to nearly every tribe of Indians on our west- 
ern frontier, and through one of the missionaries at Green Bay, to whom ihey are 
related, to many of the interior tribes. By means of exchanges with other phreno- 
legists of our own and other countries, and especially with Deville of ,lK)ndon, 
and the Phrenological Society in Paris, and with private individuals there, they 
have at command the means of collecting into one splendid American cabinet all 
the valuable phrenological specimens to be found in the civilized world. Their 
Indian specimens are fully appreciated on the other continent, and would alone 
ieeare this object. They have still the zeal to prosecute this great work, and 
although their labours, and the value of their cabinets, have not thus far been 
tely appreciated or patronised, by the public, probably owing to ignorance of the 
real merits and bearing of these specimens, still they are certain that they will 
eventually be known and duly estimated. To the friends of the science they ap- 
peal for encouragement and patronage to enable them to prosecute this laudable 
enterprise. Both believers and disbelievers, as well as inquirers, in short all are 
cordially invited to call and examine for themselves these striking coincidences 
between characters and developments— these tangible and stubborn fact»L 

Tbey have moulds of all their most valuable specimens, and of Combe's collec- 
tion, so that tiiey can supply societies and individuals with sets of twenty, fiAy, 
Mie hundred or more specimens illustrating the various developments of organs, 
%t about cost, and nearly fifty per cent, less than casts can be purcbaaedoC thA 
legiUar artists in this line, namely at 35 cts. eac\\, for cciftXa ot ^tvvgqaV '^K<^» ^"04 
feoBMA geoUg, aad ftom Iffi to 50 cts. each for buata ox camxa of Yi«,%.^.%. 

n^ycMU Ml0o Bupply nil the prinripal \.rorke ou vYiT«iko\o|a. 
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FACTS IN PROOF AND ILLUSTRATION OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 

HaTing giyen the analysis of the different faculties, and 
presented the phenomena produced by their combined actifi- 
ty, tlie way is thus prepared for the reader to understand tbs 
character of indiviauais from a description or statement of 
their phrenological developments, and for the authors to giv« 
a far more concise and intelligible description of the facts 
which have fallen under their observation than could have 
been previously presented: In detailing these ^ts, they deem 
it not inappropriate to commence with a brief account of 
' their own conversion to the phrenological faith, and then to 
present a few of their own observations and experiments. 

When entering upon his senior year in Amherst College, 
one of the authors, (O. S. Fowler,) aware that the study of men- 
tal philosophy was to engage a large share of his attention 
during that year, took up the subject of phrenology with the 
view of comparing it with other systems upon the philoso- 
phy of the mind, and, in order to test its truth, began to com- 
pare the phrenological developments of his fellow-students, 
with what he knew of their cnaracters, and, to his admira- 
tion and delight, discovered, at every successive step • 
his observations and experiments, a perfect coincidence be 
tween the two. He noticed, for example, that one of his 
classmates possessed very large local., combined with large 
Individ., form, size, construct., and imitat. ; and this young 
gentleman was distinguished for his geographical knowl- 
edge, having drav^nti and published several maps. Two of 
his fellow-sAudents who were notorious throughout the col- 
lege for their egotism and self-conceit, on examination, were 
found to possess the organ of self e. in such a degree as to 
elongate the head in the direction of this organ. He 
had always found the room of one of his most intimate 
mends in the college, (H. W. Beecher,) in the greatest dis- 
order, his clothes, books, Akt., strewed about in all directions 
and m utt«r confusion — some upon the floor, others in chairs, 
or the windows, and others under or upon the bed, Ac; 
•M, in accordance with this, his organ of order was almoit 
TOoUy wanting; but, for power of thought, cogency or ar- 
£y^ clearness of illustration, and eloquence and splen- 
•■f of diction, ^4 well as for \»cA«'nAeii<c^ VseuBMnr^ mul 
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■tfQ0e of character, he had few equals in the institution : 
Iv rapport this character phrenologically, his head was very 
large ; and in it, the organs of caus., compar., ideal., and 
lang., mirth., benev., and approbat, were also very largo. 

A Mr. Brooks, confessedly one of the best mathematiciani 
in hia class, was found, however, to possess but a moderai$ 
development of calcu., which, at first, greatly perplexed the 
Barrator, as phrenology was here considered, by all parties, 
at fault; but, upon inquiry it was ascertained, that Mr B. 
excelled only in mathematical demonstratioTis, while his 
arithmetical calculations were performed by the slow pro- 
cess of rules. This phenomenon is explained on page 204^ 
under calcu. moderate, combined with large or very large 
compar. and cans* Dr. Humphrey, the venerable President 
of the institution here alludea to, is considered, wherever he 
is known, pre-eminent both as a divine and a metaphysician, 
and is equally admired for his piety and his talents — ^for the 
strength and originality of his intellect, and the energy, 
decision, and goocbiess of his character : in accordance with 
which, his head is unusually large ; in it, compar., caas., 
conscien., benev., and firm., are very large, self-e., ideal., 
▼en., and lang., large, and his temperament, active. The 
combination uiuler self-e. large at the bottom of page 115, 
occurs in his head, and the accompanying description applies 
to his character. He possesses, also, very large philopro. 
and adhes., and, in accordance with this, may. be emphatical- 
ly said to be a father and a firm friend to the students under 
ms care. 

After leaving college, the narrator was urged to deliver 
publick lectures upon phrenology, and also to test the truth 
of the science by applying its prmciples to the development 
of individual character. The first person he examined in 
publiclr, was a young gentleman brought foriyardby the op- 
ponents of phrenology on account of his 'obstinacy; and 
this was the first trait of his character pointed out by the 
examiner. On a visit to a femily shortly after this, the wri- 
ter pointed but a large development of secret, in a servant 
girl ; upon which the lady of the house- remarked, that the 
gill's only fault was, that she \^uld sometimes falsify, 
equivocate, and conceal. He next examined the heads of a 
fitmily distinguished for their mechanical ingenuity, and 
IKmd large construct, and imitat. in all of them. 
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WIS requested to express bis opinion of the chanu:iersf ^ 
lady present, and, without hesitation, he procoimced he^ 
marvelM Ten., and conscien. very large. He was afterwaid^" 
informed, both by herself and others who knew her, that ih^ 
had experienced wonder fa 1 religions exercises, believed w 
dreaiBS, and the revelation of the divine will and paiposes 
by means of signs, omens, and forewamings of vmriom 
sorts. She even fancied herself the special sobject of divine 
communication and influence. Her religions -ccnversiQB 
was, to her, most wonderful, attended with dreams, visions, 
revelations, and so forth; and religious feeling of the most 
enthusiast ick and extravagant kind, occupied her mind almost 
to the exclusion of every other subject 

A case directly opposite to this, was found in a Mr. Law, 
in whom marvel, was extremely deficient He was not 
only extremely incredulous, but incapable of being affected 
by any thing bordering upon the supernatural. As an 
example : he was awakened one night by a noise in his 
room ; heard something fall heavily upon the floor ; saw 
a human scull, and heard a rustling, rattling sound proceed- 
ing from it ; and at Icnsfth saw it move, ana open and shut 
its moulh ; and yet, without the least alarm or fear, he arose 
from his bed, walked to the scull, and took it up, when, instead 
of a spirit, behold, a large — rat escaped from itl 

In Waterford, Dr. Upham introduced to the writer a young 
gnntloman who,, without instruction, had copied, with remark- 
al)l« accuracy, the likenesses of Rubens, Chaucer, Sterne, 
and sovornl others ; and, from a mere boy, he had displayed 
extraordinary inj^onuity in constructing, inventing, drawing, 
copying, and so forth. His organs of construct, and imitat 
were devolop(Ml in a high degree ; and these were aided by 
large perceptive and reflective faculties. 

While lecturing in Troy, he examined the head of a 
young lady in Mrs. Willard^s seminary, and remarked that 
her ideal., compar., and lang., were very large; and that, con- 
■equently, she would be, not only very fond of poetry, but 
alto able to compose it Those present, pronounced the deci- 
won a fiuluro. Some months after, however, the narrator 
was mformod by an intimate friend of the young lady, that 
■» th •• ^^'^jjof^ poetry enough to fill a volume, but that. 
■»«n« time of the examination, her most intimate acquaint- 
■JWS icnew nothing of the matter. Another young lady 
^ Kit mm^ inaliiuuoi^ w%a ipdmx»io\kV «&Vavqi^ dafiei«9« 
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n hope, aod having an excess of cautious. She was subject 
to extreme depression of spirits, and was easily discouraged. 

But the strongest illustration and proof of the truth of 
phrenology furnished in Troy, was found in the phrenolo 
gical developments of Professor Eaton, the distinguished 
botanist and naturalist. He possesses about the largest'organ 
of form that the writer has ever seen, and an extreme de 
velopment of individ., size, order, calctk., local., event., corn- 
par., and lang., and oiily full cans. ; and his works upon bot- 
any and natural science, as well as his general knowledge of 
almost all the sciences, furnish ample evidence, that he must 
possess, in an extraordinary degree, the powers of mind im- 
parted by tho perceptive and semi-perceptive faculties. In the 
professor's head, the organ of calcu. is also unusually large ; 
and, in accordance with this development, at a very early age, 
he commenced his publick career by publishing a treatise 
upon mathematicks, and by entering the government service 
as a surveyor. His extensive erudition, and especially the 
immense amount of f&cts he has at command, illustrate 
the use he has made of his individ. and event. ; while his 
extraordinary colloquial powers, together with the fertility 
of his prolifick pen, furnish abundant proof of his possessing 
a very large Acuity of lang. But, while his very large 
perceptive Acuities, aided hy very large event., give him 
a wonderfal talent in collecting facts and statistical informa- 
tion, and his very large compar., in classifying these facts, 
his retiring cans, is the cause of that failure of originality 
and profuiidity of thought and array of first principles so 
clearly manifested in his works: see p. 53, 185. In the 
professor's head, love of approbation, adhe?., benev., and 
hope, are prominent organs ; in his character, the qualities 
which flow from their respective faculties, are pre-eminent ; 
bat his secret, is small; and frankness and candour are 
emphatically characteristick in this gentleman. In short, 
his head is very uneven : (p. 64 :) the portion about the eye 
projects in an extraordinary manner, and this forms a most 
striking phrenological coincidence with his known charae* 
ler and talents. 

One other case in Troy may be worthy of notice. In the 
head of a young lady remarkable for her talents in drawing, 
painting, and embroidery, the organs of ideal., imitat., and 
voDStnict., were found to be very large. 

Is HadBOD the writer examined tne Yic«A o\ \>t. \Hi\!^d»% 
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which he observed to be very large ; and in it* Ter} krgv 
firm., large combat., self-e., and an extraordmary derelop- 
ment of size. This gentleman is the founder of the Luna- 
tick Asylum in Hudson, and, by the influence of his firm, 
and 8eli*e., has succeeded in keeping his wayward patientt 
under subjection. He obligingly related to the writei 
many instances in which his extraordinary faculty of size had 
strikingly displayed its power. When riding at full speed 
past a now building, his eye caught a' window frnne in thf 
second story, which was not exactly plumb, upoi- which he 
stopped, and pointed out the inaccuracy to the workman 
who had made it, and who, by applying his p]umb-line, 
was convinced of the inaccuracy, and accordingly corrected 
it. He once employed a man to build a fence, whose top 
should present a water-level, around the yard in the rear of 
his Asylum. On an inspection of the fence, after the work* 
man had laboured with nis instruments for more than half 
a day, and, as he believed, effected a complete level, the 
exact eye of the doctor instantly detected an unevenness in 
it, but of which he &iled to convince his builder xuitil, by 
another and more accurate measurement, he was enabled to 
discover and correct the errour. In the doctor's head, order 
is largely developed; and the perfect regularity and neat- 
ness of nis establishment, amply illustrate the marked in 
fluence of this faculty. 

In the Asylum here alluded to, the writer saw a young 
gentleman who possessed very large ideal., construct., 
imitat, compar., and perceptive faculties, together with very 
large cautious, and small hope: and such was his passion 
for the fine arts, to indulge which, he wished to visit Italy 
and the various galleries of the fine arts, that when restrain- 
ed by his mother, it had produced the partial insanity undei 
which he then laboured. The narrator saw a beautiful and 
accurate specimen of miniature painting which the youn? 
rantleman had executed while suffering under this partiu 
ienmgement 

in the same institution, he also saw one of the patients 
who possessed very large combat, and destruct, and who 
was sullen and fierce, and subject to violent out-breakings 
if passion which swept every thing before them. An elderly 
innale, also, in the Asyium, sin^rly organized, with the 
■Edition of large lang., frequently display^ her ferocity and 
fel ta ee of teiiipeir« by ]^\ituig cux xv^odl^^w^i^ «3ft)>aad tuex^ 
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i turbid torrent of abative eloquence that might have 
(Muned for prixe-epeeches in the halls of Pandemonium. 

At one of hia publick lectures, the writer described a 
gentleman as possessing a veiy large organ of philopro. : 
and it was afterwards stated, that, on account of his child- 
loving and child-cherishing propensity, he was not^d 
throughout the neighbourhood, as a real Rip Van Winkle, 
as he seldom appeared abroad without a troop of children 
tt his heels : see p. 63, philopro. very large. 

In Hudson, the writer was also called to examine the family 
of a batcher. One of the little lads was described as hav- 
ing very large destruct. : and it appeared that his delight in 
«eeing cattle slaughtered, was so great, that, to enjoy this, 
he would forego almost any other, pleasure. Even whilst 
undergoing examination, he expressed great impatience and 
dissatis&ction, because he could not be present at the butch- 
ering of an ox ; and was pacified only by being told that 
another would soon be killed. At the same time, another 
child of theiamily not three years old, had caught a small pig 
in the street, and, with a dull case-knife, was endeavourmg 
to cut its throat — ^whether in imitation of his betters, or in 

f»ure gratification of his destruct, (which was very large,) is 
eft to be determined by the judgment of the reader. These 
last two fisu^ts, however, have a direct bearing upon education. 
In Lansingburgh, in the office of Dr. Smith, (who took 
lessons of the writer, and immediately after, commenced the 
practice of phrenology,) there was a lad about nine years 
of age, of Irish parentage, who had a large head and a 
very active temperament, very large compar., caus., individ., 
event., lang., firm., self-e., approbat., and destruct., and large 
combat: (see p. 114, near the bottom.) From the time 
he was old enough to read at all, he had devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to the perusal of books; and, for 
one of his age, was a perfect literary gourmand. But, of 
all kinds of reading, historical, which generally presents 
little else than a detail of sanguinary conflicts and bloodj 
strifes, possessed the greatest charms for him : and in this 
department of knowledge, he was a prodigy. " The pom]) 
and circumstance of war," the thronging legions rushing on 
to the fight, and the bloody carnage of the battle-field, were 
circumstances that fired his imagination, and seemed to feast 
hit soul. But against the British nation in particular, he 
w J ^^)j ji^ indignation, and fteQnenlVv ^x^x^aa^^ % W 
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•ire. were it lawful for him, to kill every Englishman lit 
shoula meet He often inquired whether he had the §acu\ 
ties that would constitute him a general^ and talked with 
enthusiasm ahout leading on the armies of his country t« 
fight against England. A single incident will serre to shon 
how completely engrossed his mind was with wars, battlesi 
and conquests. Between mea«8, he had purchased a fla* 
cake; and, before eating it, he cut yarious figures upon it: 
and when asked their meaning, said they represented a 
camp, and proceeded to describe its several parts. In man 
uers, he was a perfect gentleman ; and his intellectual pow 
ers were altogether extraordinary. 

While examining the pupils of a school in L., a young 
Miss of about thirteen, was described as remarkably benevo- 
lent, as the organ of benev. was so largely developed as to 
produce a deformity of the head. In accordance with this, 
It appeared that, young as she was, she was more distin- 
guished for her attentions to the poor and afflicted than all 
other charitable persons in the place. When out of school, 
and especially in cold weather, her principal occupation 
was seekinfi^ out, and administering to the wants of, proper 
objects of charity, and exciting others to supply those wants 
which hor own limited means did not enable her to reach. 

Another pupil in the same school, was described as com- 
paratively destitute of the organs of caus. and compar., and, 
consequently, unable to think, or understand her lessons. 
The whole school heartily responded to the correctness of 
these remarks; and the instructress observed, that, after be- 
stowing upon her all the pains and instruction in her pow- 
er, even until her patience was exhausted, the poor girl's 
progress was scarcely perceptible. Her talents were cofi- 
trasted by the writer, with those of another pupil, whom the 
teacher sifter wards pronounced to be the best scholar in her 
seminary. 

At a publick lecture in Catskill, one of the clergymen of 
iho place, who was a total stranger to the narrator, was 
proposed for examination ; and so accurately were ^hs 
various traits of his private character described, as well as 
the peculiarities of his style and manner of preaching, that 
the audience could scarcely be persuaded but that the phre 
iWlogist had long been familiarly acquainted with him. 
'*- A young lady was sent by her friends to the office of the 
filer hi ^zamination, and wiia pxoiioun&ed to be stubbora 
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bmaghty, and incapable of reasoning or being reasoned with 
— haying but little benev., mirth., caus., compar., ideal, 
imitat, and construct, large combat, and destruct., and very 
large self-e. and approbat. But, although a believer in 
phrenology, it is not at all singular that she should have been 
, lissatisfira with this description of her diaracter. Accord- 
iKgly, she attributed its unfevourable features to the mi£lak<i 
•f the examiner, and was easily persuaded to return again to 
the office, accompanied by her mother. The second exami- 
nation, however, fully confirmed the unenviable points of the 
firsi description, and tended only to make her case worse : 
upon which her mother took occasion to administer to her a 
salutary reproof, by reminding her of the innumerable in- 
stances in which she had displayed the unhappy traits of 
character which had been pointed out by the phrenologist. 
The daughter appeared humbled, and promised to reform. 
This incident suggests one of the important results to be 
gained by a judicious application of the principles of phre- 
nology. 

At a publick lecture in Amsterdam, N. T., a distinguish- 
ed ph3r8ician of the village was examined, and described as a 
benevolent man. This astonished most of the auditors, who 
considered him quite the reverse; and this opinion, it ap- 
peared, they had formed of him from the fact, that, to the 
popular, benevolent objects of the 'day, and especially to such 
as were connected with religious purposes, he had seldom 
been known to give any money. Farther inquiry, however 
soon showed, that the reason for his not giving to such pur- 
poses, was, he did not believe them to be benevolent objects ; 
but it was notorious, that he gave more medical advice and 
services to the poor, than all the other physicians in the place, 
and was, moreover, a kind and obliging neighbour. I'his 
examination produced a change in the mind of the commu- 
nity with respect to the gentleman, inasmuch as it shu wed 
them, that we are not to measure a man's benevolence by tht 
amount of money he is ready to give to any popular objeci 
of charity, for this amount may be, and often is, exactly 
graduated by his pride, his desire of applause, or somt 
other selfish motive, whereas, true, phrenological benevo- 
lence operates in proportion to the strength of the prinjitivw 
feculty, as modified by the other faculties, and its direction 
alto depends upon the other facuhies. The lady of tft same 
fentleman, possesses very large coyi&ItucX., vcdaV^^ >Am\^ 




•nd rnrm, aod laxge caiu. and coiupai. ; u 
with the talents imparted by (his org&mzat 
reuuirkabte ingenuity with me needle, &>c., 
ceived premiums for her specimens of emb: 

A . ine close of tbe same lecture, a lad ' 
tyard bv his instructress. Tbe only rema 
phri;QoIog;ical developments, was, that he poi 
and imiiat. very large, and, consequently, 
iiigeitious. His teacbei then remarked, I 
imeaay and restless in school, inattenlive t 
strongly prone to cut the benches: but, tha 
was refeaised from school, he would repair 
and there indulge his mechanical propensil 

Al a publick examination, the writer, an 
ties, attributed to a clergyman examined, si 
audience readily asaentea to the remarka^.li 
description except on this point ; but here tl 
dt^clnred him to be one of the most rapid 
section of the country. Determined to as* 
the case, the writer beard him deliver h 
which fully satisfied him of the correetne 
logical induction. Although his manner 
very rapid, to be sure, yet his style w^ by 
i>r Jiowing; but, on the contrary, evince 
barrenness. 

In tlie same place, one of the authors 
tiiidinj the organs of secret and acquis.. 
young female, not sufliciently balanced b 
iniellactual organs, described her as deceit 
gtrtd. In the sequel, it turned out that si 
been guilty of lying and theft: handkerc 
p.llow.case». gloves, hose, and sundry otl 
:S„'^.^°"ill''?'f ''•-^ly 1-y »>«' !»"" 
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mated bv the audience, came forward v^-ill 
wid «-ns deacnbed as very zealous in whale 
an.i r«,her ultra and radfcal in his Z^\ 
comb,.,, destrucL. firm., self-e.. cans., adhe 
lar^ts his benev., conscien.. hooe. «„H r„ 



knd his secret, small. Ht 



*vaa described 
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9t bia dealing ao plainly with all; 
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Slc. and all this was asserted without thi; examiner's 
laving previoTisly had the least hint or knowledge of hii 
character. In regard to the description given, there was 
mt one voice from the audience, and that was, that it was 
perfectly correct throughout He was a new-measure pr«.'S- 
>yterian, and an elder in the church, and a very zealous 
Z/hristian : and, moreover, was one of the greatest temperance 
nen in all that section of the country. 

Id Schenectady, L. N. Fowler examined the head of a 
gentleman, the extraordinary and singular shape of which 
if rested his attention. It was extremely high, very long, and 
(rery narrow. Philopro., self-e., benev., individ., and event, 
cv^ere developed in a very high decree, whilst acquis, and 
secret were very small. His philopro., in fact, was the 
largest the phrenologist had ever seen ; and, in illustration 
of the extraordinary manner m which this faculty displayed 
Itself, it was stated that he frequently went about the city 
with two little dogs in his overcoat pockets, and two more in 
his hands. Of children he was so excessively fond, that he 
always made the greatest parade over them, and generally 
had a whole bevy of them in his train. His very large 
telf-e., combined with his small secret, and moderate reason- 
ing (aiculties, made him prodigiously egotistical, and utterly 
bJird to hid faults, as well as to the application of the jokes 
to which his peculiarities and faults exposed him. In con- 
sequence of his very large benev. and very small acquis., he 
was incapable of keeping money, or of layms^ it out with any 
tolerable judgment He even squanders all he could com- 
OQand : and, when any thing took his fancy, he could easilv 
be imposed upon to almost any extent by the unjust demands 
of any sharper into whose clutches he might have the mis- 
fortune to Kill He had but little adhes. ; and, accordingly, 
formed but few attachments, and those few so slightly, that 
ihey were broken ofT whenever freak or fancy dxtated. His 
cautious, was small ; and, in his business, he was perfectly 
reckless. ^ 

At a publick examination in the same city, a gentleman 
was described as having extraordinary size and local., (see p. 
191, 206.) The next morning, when passing by a carpenters 
ihop, he was hailed by one of the workmen, and, mainly in 
'lerision of phrenology, requested to pronounce upon the 
length of a rod, which was about seven feet long, bv a luert 
cast of *the oye He dio so, aad catne ^xlVim <ine-ffmrri\ ^ 
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Ml inch of its actual length. Considering this strik/iig to i| 
merely accidental, the workmen desired him to designate ||ji| 
the central point ol a hoard of considerable length : and ht 
came within half an inch of the middle one way, and o« 
Kighth of an inch the other way. Still deeming it mejf 
** guess work," they demanded the middle of a long work- 
bench ; and, in this attempt, he came within three-quaritn 
o{ an inch in respect to the length, and one-quarter of an incb 
of the breadth. As an illustration of his local, it was as 
sertedthat he knew where every person in that city and sectioa 
of the country, lived, and that he was referred to by all hi* 
fellow-citizens as a sort of location-dictionary. 

The next day, the occurrence in the workshop,, was rela- 
ted to the narrator in the presence of a gentleman who coo- 
sidered phrenology a mere humbug, and who tauntingly 
asked, if the phrenologist could tell him his character. It 
was remarked in reply, that his constructive talent, or me- 
chanical ingenuity, was the leading talent he possessed: 
upon which a friend of his present, astonished at the accu- 
racy of the remark, stated that he was the inventor of aboat 
a dozen patent rights. 

While in Albany, in 1835, L. N. Fowler examined a mau 
m the Museum, to whom he gave very large secret, acquis., 
combat, destruct., firm., and amat, with small conscien. and 
only moderate benev., and described him as selfish, artful, 
intriguing, and deceitful ; as able and inclined to employ 
cunning and hypocrisy in every thing, but more especially 
in getting money : stated that he always effected his purposes 
in an indirect way. and under false pretences, and was al- 
ways ready to adopc any unfair means by which to possess 
himself of money. No more was heard of this personage 
^y.^^^e phreno.ogist till, in the summer of 1836, while trav- 
ellmg in one of the packet-boats from Columbia to Harris- 
burg, Pa., at which time a boat-captain, who was present at 
the examination alluded to, gave the narrator the following 
account of one of the high-handed tricks of ihis sly-dodging 
money-catcher. He stated that, during the preceding win- 
ter, th^ artful scoundrel started on a travelling expeditwn to 
Boston, with two teams, one of which he drove himself, and 
me other was managed by an accomplice. When near B., 
lie caaaed one team to ha t for a day, whilst, \vith the other. 
•B proceeded to the city. When arrived in the literary 
•mponum. he lepreseuted himae\[ Vo ^^^eral wholesale gw 
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eers, bb a heavy dealer in their line from the interiour; 
stated that he had honoured them with a visit :or the purpoM 
of making i large purchase; that he had several teams 
upon the raid, one or two of which would be in the next 
day ; that, as despatch was important to a man of his en- 
terprise, he should like to proceed forthwith to business 
The nsxt day arrived, and in came the other team, and the 
driver, being previously instructed, represented to the Bos 
tonian merchants, that the other teams were behind, one o> 
which had been detained by an accident, and parted company 
with him only the day before. Thus far, every thing ap- 
peared fair and smooth. Both teams were accordingly load- 
ed and started for the country, before settlement was made : 
and so rapidly were they pushed forward, and so admirably 
were things managed, that the scoundrels evaded the alert- 
ness of their creditors. 

But the Boston merchants were not all that had cause 
long to remember the redoubtable heroes of this expedition 
to the East. As they were wending their way back with 
their ill-gotten lading of teas, liquors, and spices, they chanc- 
ed to light upon a country village just at nightfall, when 
they announced themselves as Methodist preachers, and pro- 
posed to tarry there that night and the next day, and the 
next night to edify the good people by holding a meeting 
with them. On account of the high and sacred character of 
OUT wayfarers, they were most hospitably entertained by one 
of the most respectable members of the connexion in that 
place. And it came to pass, that the next morning, " rising 
up a long while before day," they went forth to meditate ; but 
prayer seemed to be the most distant thing from their hearts. 
Instead of kneeling down, and offering up their holy orisons, 
they seemed to be more devoutly engaged in laying schemes 
to complete their assortment of merchandise. " Armed with 
this strong intent," they proceeded to the smoke-house of their 
pious host, and took thence a large quantity of ham, and, 
also, divers lots of pmdtry from his barnyard, and straight- 
way proceeded "on their way rejoicing." Thus tney 
jwregrinated from place to place, committing petty larcenies, 
and practising all manner of deceptions and impostures, 
until they arrived at Albany. — For the correctness of the 
statement concerning the examination, the rf»ader is referred 
to the manager of the Albany Museum. 

At North AdamB, where there are m? ci^ W\Aii\ftv ^^ 
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narrator poiated out, in the head of a physiciao, eztracrdiaa 
TV mathoiratical and astronomical powers ; and a large av 
dience of his fellow c jzens testified that his talents and 
fondness for pursuits of this nature, were uncommonly great 
In him the organ of weight was very large ; and he stated 
publickly, that he had left a lucrative profession, and enga- 
ged in manufacturing, chiefly to indulge his fondness for 
machinery. 

The young ladies who had been employed in the fectories 
for many years, were found to possess large concent, whilst 
new-comers generally had it small. — This fact affords an 
important hint to those who wish to cultivate this organ. 
Confined for a long time to a single operation, concent waj» 
called into constant requisition, and thus became enlarged. 

At a publick lecture in Adams, a gentleman was descri- 
bed as having concent, very large (see p. 70.) The next day 
while riding in the stage with him, the writer had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a perfect illustration of the organ in 
question. The gentleman was disposed to dwell long upon 
every topick of conversation that was introduced; and when 
a new subject was brought forward, he would somehow con- 
trive to make it bear upon the previous topick: and after 
halting, upon returning to the stage, he would generally take 
up the subject again at the point where it had been dropped. 
At an examination in Pittsfield, a child was described 
as having extraordinary form, and, consequently, as capable 
of learning its letters easily. Its mother remarked, thai 
when she commenced teaching it the alphabet, to her aston- 
ishment, she found it had already learned all its letters with- 
out any instruction. 

Among others examined in the city of New York in the 
luring of 1835, was a gentleman, in whom <me, individ. 
fa^! ^w°^** local., comDar., and concent, were all verA 
L .^. ™ w accustomea not only to narrate a great deal 
the m !»*• ^^ always to tell the year, month, and day of 
rety^ ^n \9hic. K iVie ttaBsaclion narrated, occurred. His 
OBOiti if ^^^^^xmX al^i xeaaonmg faculties make him fre 
Ml ^L^A^^^^ir^A^'s ^^^ ^^ g^f^test peculiarity is, that he 
^attend to huf ^ ^tCxxO, ^^ ^ ^™^- l^or example: he i» 

CTiZ.'^We i^ ^=^^f t^%eB8e of what he readsl until he 

4|!? 'i® a^ti^^m^ ^^^^^^-ClVft «^«iaX. and adh^ are very large, 
^^ioioed ^ fy^^^ xH^^^"^^^ ^T«AnV, caone him Hill 
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«bfDod over the untimely death of the object of his early at- 
tathment, even though the event occurred some twenty years 



He sent to hir sister the written description of his char 
icter, requ^2sting her opinion of its accuracy, to which she 
replied, " Yon ask my opinion of your character as given 
by the phrenologist: I think it correct in every particular ; 
indeed, strikingly so." 

While waiting upon a party of ladies, in N. Y., in one of 
them the organ of order was pointed out as very large, in- 
deed, so remarkable that the attention of the party was 
several times called to it She was accordingly described 
as excessively neat and particular — as fisistidious, and even, 
in this particular, oldrma%di$h : (see order very large, p. 199, 
especially the closing description, p. 200.) 

The following day, a gentleman who had known her for 
many years, (sne being then upwards of 60,) stated, that 
when of an age suitable for forming matrimonial connexions, 
she was addressed by a respectable, and even wealthy, young 
^ntleman, who owned a fiirm, and had around him all the 
comforts of life. She accepted an invitation to take a ride 
.vith him ; but her organ of order was so excessively annoy- 
k1 by some burrs which had lodged in the mane of his horse, 
bat she was as ^lad to be relieved from the painful specta* 
'Je, as she could nave been at a release from prison ; and she 
mmediately gave him letters of dismission. 

She was next addressed by a student who was about to 
graduate ; but in him her organ of order was unable to tole 
ate some things which she discovered about his clothes 
Thus she rejected in succession, five excellent offers of mat- 
imony, which, in every respect except that of order, (and 
jven in this they fell not below mediocrity,) were not only 
rery agreeable, but even desirable. 

The city of Philadelphia furnished the writer, O. S. FoW' 
er, with several striking examples of the truth of practical 
)hreno]og^. In the spring of 1835, he opened a course of 
ectures there, and, at the close of his first lecture, a Mr. 
Pierce, who resides in Chestnut-St. near Broad, and who has 
>een known to the good people of that city by a residence 
tmong them of forty years, came forward. Though a per- 
ed stranger to the lecturer, and a disbeliever in phrenology^ 
fvt, 80 perfectly correct throughout, was the description given, 
hat the next day, the gentleman was accnseA «cw«^.^ ^1>:\i&mi 
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oy Ilia fellow citizens, with colliuion — with 1 
Nirtory of hia life to the lecturer, and then prt 
Hs a candidate for examination. His well-ki 
.nr honesty and piety, however, at length ga 
gy the credit of haviog discovered hi* cbarst 
He was described as posseasbg; a rery 1 
benev.. and as noted for the interest he takes 
of others, and for the extraordinary tendeme 
ly of hia fi-elings ; as having large ven., cooa 
nnd, therefore, aa eminent for his piety; as I 
very large ideal, imital,, compaT., lang'.,aDdei 
qiiently, as possessins; unusual descriptive pc 
tact in relating anecdotei, to the no small an 
friends; as having very 'arge mirth., and 1 
nently pioua man, devotedly food both of hea 
comical stories : and that one of his greatest 
lii.= "most easily besetting sins," was (whicl 
ih ' intrusion of humorous thonghts and fee 
I'Bin occasions. 

Among other subjects examined in tbatcit 
ly gentleman from the country, ail of whose ] 
iiL-B were very large, but among them, weig 
ed in an extraordinary degree. This was di 
out, and illustrated by the writer's saying, i. 
HI len thousand for his natural talent in hor 
hr those feats of agility, balancing, Ac, whi. 
rn the circus. Upon this, the old gentleman 
s<-^ii. and, feeing tlie examiner, said, 

",A ''**" ''°°* ""^ "''■'" 

■I do not." wia the reply. 

"On your honour do you say, thw you kl 

my character except from feeling my head V 

Upon my honour and my conscience too. I 

Mrs sjirpnse and astomshment were verj 

II .ration of the truth of what had been sta 

unu- T/ T^- ^^^ *■""" "> potion of the tabl 

ahl nnH i'"'y.y^»™of age, placed his 

hMd wi&r t^ "'^.''e'ffht of his chin, andti 

k. ^^ ^^^ "ren Uufettoui 
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m keeping his exxct equilibrium. He then took a silver dol- 
lar, and balanced it on an unusually convex watch -dial, and 
gave many other equally striking examples of his cxtraor 
(linary faculty of weight 

Among others, the head of Mr. Waldie, editor of the 
Circulating Library, and of several othnr important and 
ibly conducted periodicals, was examined. His head is of 
■he largest size, and his brain, active ; which give him the 
ibility to project and execute undertakings for which a com- 
mon sized or sluggish brain is utterly inadequate. All his 
oerceptive organs are large, and his reasonmcr organs, very 
arge; which impart to him that general literary talent 
and correctness of judgment and taste by which his exten- 
sive, literary publications are so strikingly characterized. 
Hici very large benev. and adhes. give him that hospitality 
and kioaaess for which he is distinguished among all who 
Unow him, and that enlarged spirit of philanthropy which 
shines so conspicuously in his character. 

Mr. P., a merchant, called on the le'cturer, one side of 
whose head was much larger than the other. When this 
phenomenon was pointed out, he stated that the larger side 
of the head, perspired freely, while the other did not, thus 
clearly showmg, either that the side which did not perspire, ^ 
had grown small by inaction, or that the other had grown 
large by exercise. 

One gentleman was examined in whom time was very 
small and tune very large. He had the nicest ear for mu- 
sick, indeed, a passionate fondness for it, and could catch 
a tune by hearmg it sung but once, and yet was unable 
to sing with others, merely because he could not keep the beat. 

During the summer of 1836, the authors witnessed many 
anequivocal proofs and illustrations of the truth of phrenol- 
ogy in several distinguished citizens of Pennsylvania. One 
of the most striking occurred at a private party of gentle- 
men and ladies in Carlisle. After nearly all of the company 
had been examined, an elderly gentleman, who was a per- 
fect stranger to the writer, submitted his head to the m; ni- 
pulator. The first remark of the examiner was, that the 
phrenological developments of his head were so extraordi- 
nary, that the common rules of interpretation would not 
fally apply to his case. His head was of the largest size, 
being sev^i inches and three-quarters in diameter, and near- 
ly equally developed in all its parts. The i^To^elUti^ «SDdl 
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ihe intellectual organs were all found to be veiy large. A> 
cordingly, it was remarked that he possessed an extraoidai> 
rv degree of weight of character aiid greatness of mind,a 
that a single town would not bound his influence, but that he 
must be among the distinguished men of the nation. , 

His perceptive faculties being all large, and his r^edifi 
very large, it was remarked that he had an extraardinary ttdcil 
for collecting the facts in any ^yen case; and that bjs ver? 
large reasoning organs would give him great power and depti 
of intellect and correctness of judgement. His extremdy krge 
compar., in particular, would give him powers of discTHBi' 
nivtlon and analysis surpassed by none. It is necessary obIj 
to add, that, at the close of his examination, the writer was 
introduced to Chief Justice GKbson of Pennsylvania. Tboee 
acqwainted with the talents of this distingiushed ffentlenuDf 
will at once recognise the Chief Justice in the oescripCioD 
given. 

This gentleman was mainly induced to submit to this ex- 
amination from having seen the description given to his broth- 
er at Washington, D. C. While one of the authors wa* 
practising phrenology at Washington, in the fall of 1836, 
m order to give to phrenology a fair test in the case of a 
remarkable character, several individuals prevailed upon 
Mr. G. (who is on intimate terms with the President,) to call 
upon the narrator, and obtain a written description of his 
character and talents. Among other peculiarities, he was 
known be to excessively fond of children, and this was descri- 
bed as one of his strongest passions, and marked at or near 
the top of the scale ; to be exceedingly incredulous, and even 
skeptical, which, accordingly, was dwelt upon with peculiar 
emphasis ; to be one of the kindest of men, and indifierent 
about money, which also was implicitly stated, &c. One 
of the party afterwards waited upon the examiner, and stated 
*K '^if^^ several other particulars of his character, addmg. 
that the description was singularly correct throughout, ai^ 
that President Jackson, on hearing it read, made a similai 
remark. 

At one of the publick examinations in Carlisle, an elderly 
Irwk gentjeman was nominated, and came forward without a 
«oa. on, and with every appearance of a day-labourer. He 
was described as possessing very large calcu., compar. 
«wi8., firm., and combat. It was hence inferred, tlat, con- 
mry to his appearance, \v^ wbb T»towA\^ oae of (he greait- 



•H mathematicians of the age ; that be had a powerful in 
teJect joined with obstinacy and fierce animal passions. 
FJ*18 extraordinary mathematical powers, (very large calcu., 
compar.', and caus., combined,) were proved by the fact, that 
he had solved several exceedingly difficult and intricate 
problems, which had been propounded through the publick 
prints for a loLg time (six years) without finding any. equal 
to the task. This he did without the advantages even of a 
common education, and while pursuing his daily labour. 
His combat was equally illustrated by his being, when an- 
gry, violent in the highest degree, nay, even desperate. As 
a boxer he was notorious. 

A Mr. William Roberts entered the office, indicating by 
his dress and appearance that he was any thing but an en- 

S'neer, but, almost the first remark of the examiner, was, 
at his very lafge constmct., form, size, local., individ., 
weight, and calcu., with his other developments, would quali- 
fy him in a pre-eminent degree, for a surveyor and an engineer. 
The remark excited the greatest astonishment, and ft was 
dien stated that he was an engineer and surveyor of the first 
order, having an annual salary of $4,000. 

In the head of Mr. James Cornelius, the organ of weight 
was pohited out as being very large, and in confirmation of the 
fiict, it was stated, that he had never found his equal for throw 
iag stones at a mark. His usual way of killing birds, squir- 
rels, &c., was with a stone, so that a gun was useiess to 
him. 

Before the audience the very large organs of construct., 
imitat, cans., and form, were pointed out in a son of Dr. 
Foulke, and his talent for using tools, for drawing, &c.. was 
stated to be seldom equalled. So remarkable were these 
fiiculties in the lad, that they were known to the whole vil- 
lage, and it was on this account that he had been proposed 
as a subject by which to test the science. 

Another lad. was examined, whose forehead was low and 
narrow, and whose moral organs were only moderate, whiU 
many of the selfish propensities were very strong. His in- 
tellect was accordingly manifestly very obtuse, and his pro- 
pensities, uncontroll^ by moral feeling or intellect, manifest* 
ed themselves in thefi, lying, ^. 

The following is the testimony of one of the citizens o( 
Oarlisle ccncemmg the examination of a boy in hit mb 
pjognnent 

19^ 
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" A lad who is fifteen years of age, and has been in raj 
0raploy eighteen months, and who is very remarkable for 
several peculiarities of character, was brought to Mr. Fow- 
ler, the phrenologist, who, solely by the aid of his favourite 
science, gave a description of his character in an uneqaivo- 
cal manner, and with an accuracy, which, with all my 
Knowledge of the lad's character from long and clase obser 
vation, I could not myself have surpassed, if equalled. Mt 
F. has also examined my own head, once in publick and 
blindfolded, and again in his office, and without the possibil- 
ity of knowing me at his second examination ; and bis sec- 
ond description agreed, in every particular, with his first 

D. SANGSTON. 
Carlisle, Pa., Sept 28, 1836." 

While in Carlisle, the Rev. George G. Cookman, Meth- 
odist Episcopal clerg3rnian of high standing, brought in a 
Jon of his whom one of the authors (O. S. Fowler) had ex- 
amined in Baltimore the summer previous, and stated tbat. 
It the time alluded to, the lad had been described as possess^ 
mg unusual arithmetical powers, of which fact he was not 
then conscious. Upon trying the arithmetical talents of bis 
3on, however, he found that phrenology had revealed to him 
an important truth concerning his son, of which his own ob- 
servation had failed to inform him. 

While in Baltimore, by the solicitation 6f one of his breth- 
ren, Mr. C.'s own head was examined. He was described 
as possessed of extravagant ideal., very large compar., event, 
individ., lang., benev., imitat, and hope, and large caus., com- 
bat., conscien., ven., adhes., self-^., and philopro. ; and, conse- 
quently, as possessing descriptive powers, and a talent for 
eloquence and popular speaking, of. a high order. His abi- 
lity to distinguish himself as a moral leader, his large moral 
organs, and very large benev. or desire to benefit his fellow- 
men, were all dwelt upon with such emphasis, that those who 
came with him, thought the examiner must haver been previous- 
ly acquainted with their distinguished preacher ; but the fact 
was, his phrenological developments corresponded so exactly 
with those talents by which he had so eminently distinguish- 
ed himself in his publick capacity as a preacher, that all the 
Pr®JJQ legist had to do, was to read off his character as from 
A book, to the astonished listeners. It hardly need be added 
«•!• at a meeting of the Bible Society, this gentleman was 
'^•TOt'iorof that famous and beautiful alleaorv, in whicfc 
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erent denommations of Christians^ uniting hand and 
Q this common cause, are compared to a great army, 
thodist Episcopal Church constituting the scourers 
e vanguard, the Presbyterian, the grand centre, the 
artillery, &c. His very large comparison appears 
;uous in almost every sentence, and often bursts forth 
conception of beautimi similes and illustrations. His 
is fully represented in his numerous and appropriate 
s, thus imparting to his delivery an unusual, if not 
^undant, amount of action. His very large ideal, and 
larvel. appear throughout his discourses in bold relief, 
his descriptions a high degree of beauty, sublimity, 
md wonder ; and his appeals to the passions display a 
imount of enthusiasm, and are almost irresistible, 
.all secret, gives a directness and plainness to his ex- 
as and appeals, which some call bluntness. -His com- 
>f words and incidents is certainly remarkable, Hia 
elf-e., and combat., give him a commanding and dig- 
ppearance, and beget great energy of mind and char 
vhilst, at the same time, his benev. and ven. give 
ability and benignity. His mirth, is larore, and, with 
y large compar. and imitat., enables and disposes him 
nany very witty and ludicrous things ; and hie stated 
examiner, that, against this " easily-besetting sin," he 
liged to struggle more than against any other, and 
sometimes broke forth even in the pulpit. On the 
he may be emphatically styled eloquent, and his or- 
ion pronounced to be a most happy one for a popular 
3r, an appellation peculiarly appropriate to him. 
:her striking proof of the truth of phrenology, occurb 
jerson of the Hon. Judge Lewis of Pa. In him the 
ive faculties and compar. are very Igrge, and, in ac- 
le with this development, it is well attested of his 
tual character, that he possesses an astonishing facili- 
sizing upon the prominent facts in any given case, 
I. and event,) and in rejecting every thing that does 
r directly upon the point in question, (compar.) His 
I active, ana his whole phrenological organization is 
ippily balanced ; and the effects of these favourable 
•8, are conspicuous in his character. In giving nit 
IS, his style is characterized by perspicuity and pre- 
and is always to the point. 
e L. was examined by the writer (O, S. FowUt\«t 
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Duiville, Pa., in 1836, without being introduced, and b«fi)M 
the writer had heard that there was such a man living ; ano 
yet, the description cvf his character and talents was pronoun' 
ced to be strikingly ccnect tnrcnghout. In order, boTve\%r, 
to put phrenology to a still severer test^ Judge L. requested 
a blindfold examination of a gentleman whom he should se- 
lect. Accordingly, he brought forward an intimate friend 
of his (Mr. C. HallJ whom he had heard examined some 
days previous : and, m the opinion of the Judge, and of all 
others who heard them, the two descriptions were exactly 
alike, and perfectly corresponded with tne character of the 
gentleman examined. 

A still more striking proof of phrenology was presented 
in the case of the Hon. Gen. Anthony, member of Congres. 
from Pa., who was prevailed upon to submit to an examina 
tion, by Mr. Packer. After describing him as possessing an 
uncommon share of energy and decision of character, as 
manifested by his unusual development of firm., combat., 
self-e., hope, &c., the first remark made by the phrenologist 
concerning his intellectual powers, was, that the size of 
calcu., as developed in his head, was enormous — so great, 
indeed, that it could hardly be spanned with the thumb and 
middle finger. All his other perceptive organs were also 
extremely large ; and the inference drawn, was, that he must 
possess, not only an astonishing ability to reckon in his head, 
but also a great fondness and talent for the higher branches 
of mathematicks and astronomy. This examination occur- 
red at Washington in 1 835 ; and nothing was heard from 
the examination until in the summer of 1836, when Mr. 
Packer stated to the narrator, that Gen. A. possessed the 
most astonishing faculty for casting up accounts in his head, 
of any man he ^ad ever seen or heard of; that he cculd 
solve almost any arithmetical problem in his head, and with- 
out apparent effort ; that he couid add up at once a column 
of three, four, or five figures, multiply large sums into each 
other, and also divide and substract them by a single opera 
tion ; that he had not patience to witness the slow, plociding 
calculations of ordinary minds, but would generally do them 
liimself, and at a glance. Mr. P. also stated, that in his 
natural talents for arithmetick and the mathematicks, it was 
generally conceded, that Gen. V. had no s^perioar, if as 
•VHd, in P^ 
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Mr. P. remarkiid, that he was particularly struck with tho 
•trench and force of the expressions used in the description 
of this gentleman's mathematical talent, inasmuch as it ac- 
corded so perfectly with the wonderful powers of the man ; 
and he hecame at once a heliever in phrenology. We there- 
Sore appeal to Gen. A.'s head and mathematical character, 
and ask our opponents to solve this pranological prohlem. 

Mr. P. also gave phrenology another trial in the case of 
the Hon. Mr. McKean, U. S. Senator from Pa. His exami- 
nation was made without the least intimation's heing given 
^ to the narrator, of the character or station of Mr. McK. ; and, 
if the testimony of Mr. P., or of his friends who witnessed the 
delineation of this gentleman's character, (and who will inval- 
idate ft ?) is entitled to credit, a more correct description o f 
his character and talents could not have been drawn up by 
his most intimate friends. In confirmation of this, we ap- 
peal to the living testimony of Mr. P., whose astonishment 
at the result was very great. 

But the astonishment of Mr. P. was not greater at the descrip- 
tion of these gentlemen's character, than was theirs at that giv- 
en of his, especially when almost the first remark made of 
bim, was, that ** he always went in for the whole amount ; was 
exceedingly zealous in all that he undertook, and always did 
whatever he attempted to accomplish, with his whole might ; 
possessed a towering ambition for distinction, as well as a 
talent for rising to eminence ; was persevering in an extra- 
ordinary degree ; was a whole-hearted friend, but a bitter 
enemy ; was unusually sarcastick, but excellent corhpany ; 
excessively fond of debate and opposition, and took hold of 
every thing without mitttns ; though he appeared very rash 
and injudicious, and drove forward with prodigious fury, yet 
he managed to steer clear of the breakers ; had always too 
many irons in the fire^ &c." Although yet young, these 
traits of character have already brought this gentleman into 
very general notice, and bid &ir to augment his fame. 

At the foot of the mountain, about ten miles north of Car- 
isle, Pa., O. S. Fowler examined the head of a farmer, who 
was quite rustick in his appearance, and observed that his 
perceptive Acuities generally, and particularly his individ., 
fonn^size, calcu., local., event., and compar., were developed in 
•n extraordinary manner ; and after travelling some few milea 
farther, the writer was informed, that this man was the won* 
del and astonishment of the neighhouthood o^ ^rKKPUsX^ 
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his astoaishing recoiiectioa of historical anc^ statirtica.' 
facts, &.C. 

At .-III iron foundrv in the same neighbourhood, (owned 
by Mr. Plois of Phila.,) by a mere cast of the eye, the writer 
wiis en:ibi(!d to point out the best workmen, on accouni o: 
their superiour development of construct, and imitat. Hi; 
unUrastedy for example, one man in whom these organs 
were so larije as to amount almost to a deformity, with ano 
iher by his side, in whom they were only full; in reply tt 
which, the superintendent remarked, that the firstnamed he- 
same a firstrate moulder {which operation requires the high- 
est degree of mechanical skill and ingenuity) with very little 
practice, and seemingly without effort, whereas, the other 
nad to practise several years before he became even passable^ 
and there was not the least probability that he would ever 
excel in that business. The gentleman farther remarked, 
that the difference of natural tact and talent manifested by 
different individuals who engaged in his business, was aston- 
ishingly great: that, while some seemed naturcUly to pos- 
sess, as it were, a slight of hand for moulding, others could 
not possibly learn the art by the most persevering applica- 
tion, under the most judicious course of instruction — thus 
showing most conclusively, that the Acuity of construct- is 
innate. 

In Bloomfield, Pa., phrenology gathered some laurels. 
At a publick lecture, just after the arrival of the writer in 
that place, a gentleman was examined, and described, among 
other things, as always upon the tiptoe of expectation, prone 
to build castles in the air, and for ever on a wild-goose chasp 
of some bubble or butterfly of fortune, which, however, was 
always sure to elude his grasp ; that he had too many " irons 
in the fire,'' &c. (excessive hope and ideal., and small con- 
cent :) and so graphically correct was the description, that 
the audience could not bo made to believe but that the lectur- 
er was intimately acquainted with the gentleman examined, 
vntil the latter assured them, that he and the lecturer had 
aevf^r teen each oth^r until he entered the room that evening. 
ecNne time after the lecture liad commenced. In regard «o 
thvoonectness of the description, a distinguished citizen of 

tplttse (Lewyer Mackintyre) went so far as to declare 
**if Mr. Fowler had made the man, and dwelt in him 
iW eiiice he was created, and thought and felt for him, hi 
MU oot htT? more ^^^rfectly portrayed La character." 
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After examiuiDg, with complete &.uccess, many iiidivid- 
vais iQ the same place, ia order to test phrenology the more 
thoroughly, at the request of several gentlemen, the wri 
ccr was blindfolded, and in this condition, examined the 
heads of three respectable gentlemen (two of whom were 
editors) the secojtd time, hc^ of course, not knowing at the 
time upon whom he was manipulating ;%nd, according to the 
testimony of the three gentlemen re-examined, and of a large 
number of spectators, one of whom was S. Kirkham, there was 
not only^no discrepance between the first and second descrip- 
tions given, but tneir ag^reement throughout, was so perfect 
and striking, as to prove most satisfactorily, that the appli* 
cation of the same scientifick principles had produced a sim- 
ilar result in both cases. 

En the same place, a young gentleman was described as 
having a large development of the moral and intellectual 
organs, and was therefore recommended to study divinity ; 
and it was afterwards ascertained by the writer, that such 
was the predilection of the young man for this study, that 
all his leisure hours for two years previous, had been most 
sedulously devoted to it. 

Another individual was described as having very strong 
dnimal find selfish faculties, with a good endowment of in 
tellect, high veneration, and none too much conscience ; and, 
consequently, not unlikely to make great pretensions to 
piety, but very much inclined to traffick, banter, and make 
excellent bargains, not hesitating frequently to gratify his 
acquis, by misrepresentation, dissimulation, and overreach- 
ing. In confirmation of the description, it was afterwards 
stated by a very respectable physician of the place, that this 
individual was a church-member, but so notorious for taking 
the advantage of his neighbours in trade, that he had been 
dealt with for it, and received the censure of his professing 
brethren. 

A little boy was described as prone to stealing ; and those 
who- brought him forward, stated, that he was presented 
mainly on that account, as they wished to see whether phre- 
oology couid detect that trait in his character. 

At a publick lecture in Milton, Pa., the writer examined 
^e heaii of Gen. Frick, editor of the " Miltonian," and de 
bribed him as an original, eccentrick, and very open-heart 
id, plain-spoken, and independent character ; stated that he 
poMessed a high degi»ee of discriminalVoti «li[A \xi&T{Qe\ %k»> 
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men, waa strictly honest and benevolent, but, at ehe same 
time, oflcn pointed and sarcastick in his replies, made many 
odd comparisons, disregarded publick opinion and the fashiDiu 
of the day, controlled circumstances, swayed an influence 
in whatever sphere he moved, and was undoubtedly a real 
business man, a publick man, and a leader. These points 
of character were phrenological deductions from his very 
large firm, and compar., large combat, destruct, self-e., 
adhes., hope, conscien., bene v., mirth., individ., form, size, 
order, calcu., and local, and small secret, approbat, marvel, 
and time ; but here again the phrenologist was met with the 
inquiry, whether he was not well acquaifUed with the gen- 
tleman examined, although he had never seen him before, 
nor heard of such a man. 

While visiting a school in Milton, the teacher put several 
questions to the writer concerning his pupils. In his replies, 
one lad, in particular, ^as described as very cunning and 
mischievous ; upon which the teacher described him to be 
the greatest rogue in his school. The teacher also remarked 
afterwards to one of his patrons, that all the remarks made 
about his scholars by the phrenologist, were charetcteris- 
tick. 

During this tour through Pa., the head of a singular 
young lady fell under the writer's examination. It was of 
full size, but developed mainly in the selfish and intellectual 
regions. It \^*as short, thick, low, and flattened at the top : 
and in it were developed very large secret., approbat., ideal., 
hope, aliment, and destruct, large combat, amat., adhes., ac- 
quis., mirth., lang., compar., and imitat, only full cans, and 
cautious., moderate firm., and small concent, benev.. conscien . 
ven.. and self<e. (the lastmentioned organs in this combination. 
produce lowmindedoess and meanness : see bottom of p. p. 
97, 98. and top of p. 99.) On discovering so unfavourable a 
phrenological development in a yt>ung lady who had bet^n 
broQffht up in a very respectable £unily. and who still asso 
eialed with good company, the narrator hesitated to give a 
deKripdon of her character, ontiL by the repeated solicita- 
tMNU of some respectable persons who wished to hear what 
fkunnoiogy could say for her, he s-^rewed up his moral cour- 
Id Ihe fltieldag i^inu and proceeded to rejd oflfher rea. 
TtMeompanied by useful hints concern in GT her conduct 
ih of which was, of course, to ofieni Miss, and cause 
I ^p ket tton against phrettoloQ- She was deanriboii 
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wf coquettish to the last degree, (small conscien. and concent, 
and very large secret., approbat., and ideal., and large amat. ;) 
as very ardent, and also inconstant, in her attachments, 
(small concent., conscien., and firm. : see middle of p 57 ;) 
as excessively vain and fond of dress, show, and ornament, 
(approt)at. very large: see p. 110;) as fickle, (small 
Hrm : p. 122 ;) as possessed of fine cMiversational powers, 
(large lang., mirth., imitat., and compar., and very large 
ideal. ;) as excessively fond of sweetmeats, and liable to steal 
them, (large aliment, and secret., and small conscien. : p. 
99 ;) and as exceedingly eniely selfish, and ungrateful, (small 
conscien. and bene v., and very large destruct. ;) and yet, pos- 
sessed of a £9iir share of talents. At the request of the writer, 
he obtained from some of the family in which she had been 
very genteelly brought up, the following account of her char- 
acter, viz., that she haa little regard for her word; had 
formed several matrimonial engagements, and had as often 
broken them ; was notorious for her coquetry and inconstan- 
cy, having never loved any one long at a time ; was as vain, 
and dressy, and dashing as a peacock, and literally worship- 
ped embellishment and ornament; was exceedingly cruel 
and ungrateful, and manifested few compunctions of con- 
science ; could be kept from pastry and sweetmeats only by 
their being locked up ; was fascinating in conversation, and 
displayed a fair share of intellect, but a malicious disposition, 
ana a terrible temper. No amount of kindness or admoni. 
tion could soften her feelings, or produce a reformation in 
her conduct. She took delight in hectoring and tormenting 
even the infirm, sick, and helpless. 

But in no place, perhaps,, was a stronger impression made 
m favour of phtenology, or more striking proofs of its truth 
exhibited, than in the city of Washinoton, D. C. At the 
close of the first publick lecture delivered in that city by O. 
S. Fowler, in Nov., 1835, (which took place at the Unita- 
rian Church,) Dr. Hunt came forward for examination. He 
was a perfect stranger to the lecturer, and was described as 
possessed of extraordinary independence, (firm, and self-e.,) 
joined with great energy and force of character, (firm, nnd 
ielf«., combined with combat, and destruct.) His very large 
perceptive powers were also dwelt upon, and the fact that he 
IS often called upon at races to give the word ** go," confirms 
the correctness of this statement. His independence is illu8- 
^Mted in his refusing to act as a ph^sxcv^xv \xv \)cv^ S»ck:\^ ^ 
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President Jackson, unless he could have his own way, whicii 
was in opposition to that of the President's. 

Jones. — But a still more striking case was that of T. P. 
Tones, who has been employed in the patent-office in Wash- 
mgton, and also as a professor of chymistry and natural phi- 
losophy m one of the institutions in the District. He wai 
described as possessed of a high degree of intellect and moral 
feeling, and as a natural scholar of the first order ; as having 
at command an astonishing amount of information upon al- 
most all subjects, and as possessing an intuitive talent and fond- 
ness for pursuing the natural sciences. Event, is seldom found 
as large as in his head ; and his enviable distinction as a schol- 
ar, fully confirms the indications of phrenology. Nearxy 
the whole of page 211, after the tenth line, presents the com- 
binations and character isticks of Mr. J., with this exception, 
that his event., instead of being large, is very large. 

The moral organs of Mr. J. are very large, and his moral 
character and conduct not only imexceptionable, but seldom 
equalled. The selfish propensities are below mediocrity, 
which also corresponds with his character. His imitat. is 
very large, and his constract large, which, combined with 
hb very large perceptive faculties, give him the uncommon 
mechanical ingenuity that he possesses. 

Sbwall. — In confirmation of what is here stated, the writer 
will merely cite the testimony of Dr. Se^vall, who, foi 
more than twelve years past, has distinguished himself by 
lecturing against phrenology in tbe Medical College of 
Washington. During the examination of both Dr. Hunt 
and Professor Jones, Dr. S. was frequently heard to expres* 
his assent to the correctness of the descriptions of character 
given, as well as his surprise at it ; and after the examina- 
tions had closed, he several times remarked, that his phreno- 
logical skepticism \^*as giving way ; that the descriptions ol 
character were strikingly correct, and, to a moral certainty, 
the result of phrenological science. 

Thsse two pablick examinations, together with several 
Qthen which fello^ved, produced no little sensation through- 
out the city; sad as to their correctness, not a dissenting 
^ m f cm was to be heard. Bnt, on the part of Dr. Sewall and 
"NM Others^ there was a resolution formed to put phrenology 

\ Ml more rigorous test. The lecturer had announce!! 

hm would examine with his eyes covered ; and, accord- 

al tbe next lecture^ se^reral dietin^ished chararti^n 
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i^rioDg tvhom was Dr. S. himself, were examined while the 
lecturer was blindfolded. In regard to the Doctor's own 
rase, after the examination, he frankly admitted, that it was 
completely successfid ; and that^ although the description of 
his character which was given, difiered in several particulars 
from the opinions entertained of him by his acquaintances, 
yet, on these vtry points it was correct, and had thus correct- 
ed publick opinion in regard to him. 

A very intelligent lady, also, who had lived in the family 
of Dr. S.t andf of course, who was intimately acquainted with 
his character, remarked, that, in the description of it, many 
traits of which the publick could know nothing, were stated 
with remarkable accuracy ; and as to the publick opinion 
concerning his examination, there was but one voice, viz., 
that, as a whole, it could not have been surpassed in point 
of accuracy even by his most intimate acquaintances. The 
obstinately skeptical could account for the striking coinci- 
dence between the Doctor's real character and the phrenolo- 
gical description of it, only by pretending that the lecturer 
must have known whom he was examining, notwithstanding 
Dr. S. was one among some six or eight who were examin- 
ed whilst the phrenologist was blindfolded. 

Several members of Dr. Sewall's family were examined at 
his house, and according to his own testimony at the time, 
and likewise that of the lady just alluded to, except in one 
particular, not only was there no mistake made, but almost 
every point stated by the narrator, was char acteris lick. 

To test practical phrenology still farther, by request, the 
lecturer was sigain blindfolded, and Dr. S. reproduced Pro- 
fessor Jones ; and so far from there being any discrepance 
between the two examinations, both descriptions agreed per- 
fectly throughout, nem. eon. — even Dr. S. himself judging. 

Afterwards at a meeting of the physicians of W. at the 
house of Dr. Sewall, many of them were examined by the 
writer, and many striking coincidences between their real 
traits of character and their phrenological developments, were 
pointed out. During these examinations. Dr. S. several times 
remarked to the phrenologist, (and was said to have stated 
the same to others,) that these and other proofs which he had 
witnessed, were certainly strong in favour of the truth of the 
ecience, and that, by the aid of phrenological principles alone, 
the writer had frequently described character in his presence 
with singular accuracy. So nolonou*^, Vx\ Wx^ >r^s^ ^^ 
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change effected in Dr. S.'s mind on the subject o^ phrenol 
ogy, that the Washington Mirror made the follomog alia 
tion to it : 

** On the occasion of Mr. Fowler's first lecture, seyeral 
vrell'known heads were pablickly examined, and phrenology 
gained many adherents from the ranks of its adversaries: 
among others, one whose name, were we at lifierty to use it, 
would be seized on by the friends of the science, as affording 
a practical instance of the power of experimental phrenology. 
Indeed, in the case alluded to, as well as in the fifty others 
which have fallen under our notice this week, the portraiture 
of character has been so strikingly correct, that there is bo 
alternative remaining, but to believe in the fundamental 
principles of phrenology, or to discard a mass of coincidence 
uir more surprising than any metaphysical conclusion/' 

The U. S. Telegraph likewise alluded to the same &ct in 
the following language : " A distinguished professional gen- 
tleman of this city, wno has been a professed disbeliever in, 
and, we might add, opponent to, phrenology, afier having 
heard the lectures of Mr. Fowler, and seen many practical 
examples of the truth of the science, candidly acknowledged 
the almost total change of his opinions in regard to it — a 
beautiful specimen of the power of truth, and of the love of 
truth." 

The writer has been thus prolix and particular in stating 
these facts, in order to exhibit, in bold relief, the inconsisten- 
ey of the course which Dr. Sewall has since been pleased to 
pursue in relation to phrenology ; for, notwithstanding all of 
his acknowledged convictions in fevour of the truth of the 
science — ^notwithstanding the enormous amount of demon- 
strative evidence in its favour which was fairly presented 
io his mind— evidence, one would think, amply sufficient to 
convince the most skeptical, and evidence, the force of which 
Im found It impossible at the time to resist — yet, extraordinary 
•8 it may appear, in a short time we again find this self-sam^' 
Dr. S. a zealous leader in the ranks of the opposers to phre- 
nology. 

But how can we account for this strange and paradoxical 

eOBnuct in Dr. S. ? The writer (O. S. Fowlrr) happens to 

bt ill possession of the very secret which, in this case, reveais 

ihtiriiole mystery : and nothing but his respard to truth, and hit 

Mif Arlheet^seof ^ie&ce«vroxili\uitMft wxv\A Tn&kQthisdis 
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elosu re. Were he to follow the inclinations of his private feel- 
ings, he would forbear — ^he would spare, not only Dr. S., but 
also all others who, from motives of private pique, or personal 
popularity, ungenerously stand forth to combat, and, if tbey 
only had the power j to crush a noble science which is suc- 
cessfully struggling into existence against the mammoth 
strength of publick prejudice. The secret then is, as the 
Doctor himself averred to the writer, (and to which avowal 
he will at all times be ready to be qualified,) that the Doctor's 
hostility to phrenology originated solely in his own personal 
feelings towards a prominent member of the phrenologic- 
al society,* by whicli member he said he had been ill-treat- 
ed . and, therefore, he had resolved to retaliate upon him 
by ridiculing his science. Dr. S.'s approbat. is very large. 
It will not, therefore, be singular, if he be found in the ranks 
of the opposition to phrenology just as long as their side is 

considered popular, *Dr.CaldweU. See p. lO of his Phrenology Vindicated. 

WooDsiDBs. Among Others examined in publick in W., 

was a Mr. Woodsides, who stands unrivalled for his mechan- 
ica 1 talents. He was described as having uncommon com pa r. , 
caus., and construct. The closing remark made upon his 
head, after he had gone to his seat, was, that sufficient emphasis 
had not been given to his extraordinary constructive powers. 

At a subsequent lecture, the same gentleman was re-exam- 
ined while the lecturer was blindfolded. His construct, was 
dwelt upon as the one predominant characteristick of his 
mind, which, joined with his very large caus. and compar., 
was described as giving him an intuitive knowledge of me- 
chanical principles ana great contrivance. One fact illus- 
trative of his possessing this talent in a pre-eminent degree, 
is, that when the colossal statue, which weighs several tons, 
was to be placed upon the Washington monument in Balti- 
more, after a great many of the first-rate mechanicks had ex- 
hausted their skill, and still failed to raise it, he was sent for, 
and, with the greatest ease, he immediately devised an origi- 
nal method by which this enormous weight was speedily 
elevated to its present fearful height. 

A boy, three years of age, was exaihined, in whom amat 
was very large, and, according to the testimony of his pa- 
rents, he manifested the corresponding passion in as striking 
t degree as most adults. 

Elliott. — Among others examined at W., was a VLx El 
liiitt who resides vith his father on CapVuA ISS^, vc^^ 'vfc 
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whose written character the narrator dwelt much upon hid ro 
inarkable talent and passion for drawing, designing, draught- 
ing, using tools, &c. About a month after this description wa« 
given,' his plan and drawing for a new patent-office, ^dc., was 
approved and adopted by Congress His father, who ib noted 
as an opponent to phrenology, and who wrote several articles 
against it, one of which appeared in the National Intelligent 
cor in Dec, 1835, admitted that the description given of his 
son's character, was as strikingly correct, not only in this, but 
also in the other particulars, as any which he himself could 
give 3 and added, tnat, from a mere boy, he had displayed an 
uncommon propensity for tinkering and drawing. 

The father alhidecf to, possessed not only a very large de- 
velopment of event., but with it, one of the best memories of 
facts known. From a personal knowledge of La Fayette 
he remarked, that he also possessed a most astonishing re- 
collection of facts, and even of minute details ; and judging 
from his busts and profiles, his individ. and event must have 
been developed in an extraordinary degree. 

Wise. — But a still more striking illustration of thp truth 
of phrenology, occurred in the head of Henry A. Wise 
whose publick character is too well known to need even a 
passing remark. Before the writer had ever seen that dis 
tinguished gentleman, he came into his office and requested 
an examination. The first remark made of him, was, that 
he possessed a towering ambition, (hope, approbat., and 
self-e.,) accompanied with all the intellectual and propelling 
powers requisite to sustain himself in his aspirations after 
greatness. His combat, and destruct. are large, if not very 
large, and his compar. projects enormously, which collective- 
ly give him that unrivalled talent for withering sarcasms and 
cuttmg comparisons which always tell so severely upon those 
at whom they are aimed. His temperament is of the most 
favourable kmd, his head, large, all his perceptive fiiculties. 
developed in a very unusual degree, his ideal, and iang. are 

arge, and the whole correspond perfectly with his real char- 
acter. Many a tin^e have his speeches and conversation 
recalled to the mind of the writer the impressions which his 
examination made upon him, while wholly ur>acquainted with 
his name and standing. 

. Jackson. — But for proofs of its correctness, pnrenoiogy 
Sw hat to look to the first heads in the nation ; and it will inva- 

My be fevhd that the mote coT«v\<tv\ovi%\Vfe^\«x^s\«.,t^^ 
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more striking will be the proof. President Jackson, for eic am- 
ple, possesses ah extraordinary development of firm., self-e., 
bcnev., combat., and adhes., with large yen. and hope, and 
smaller ideal. Benev. and adhes. are among his strongest 
organs; and if there is any one fault in his publick character, 
more prominent than others, the writer ventures the opinion, 
that it is mainly the product of these two faculties, viz., his 
loo great readiness to assist his friends. The President's 
head is of the largest size. Its diameter just above the ears, 
is seven inches and three-eighths : and its height very great, 
80 that it is, in reality, considerably larger than the given 
diameter would indicate. On phrenological principles, a 
brain of this size, with an active temperament, is absolutely 
necessary to give that intellectual energy and force of char- 
acter which have been so conspicuously displayed by the in- 
dividual here referred to. 

Vam Buren. — Among other phrenological observations, 
those made by the writer upon Martin Van Buren, are 
worthy of notice ; but, on account of his political station, and 
the diversity of opinions entertained of him by the different 
political parties, in regard to some points of his character, the 
writer forbears to draw inferences from the data here present- 
ed, excepting on such pomts as he believes will be corrobo- 
rated by all parties. His head is large, and those portions 
which impart energy and force of character and feeling, are 
developed in a high degree. Cautious, is his largest organ, 
and his secret, is almost equally large. Acquis, and destruct. 
are also large, while firm., self-e., approbat, combat., amat., 
and hope, are very large ; but the combined action of secret. 
and cautious, prevents their imprudent expression, and produ- 
ces that noncommittal manifestation of the faculties for which 
this gentleman is so celebrated. His compar. and caus. are 
large, and his benev., conscien., and perceptive faculties gen- 
erally, only full. His caus. and cautious, give him that so- 
gacity for which he is so remarkable. 

Mr. Brower, painter. No. 12, Roosevelt-st., N. Y., has a 
cast taken from his head, which, among some others, was 
submitted to L. N. Fowler for examination. Unconsc ous 
of whose head it represented, he gave it an impartial exam- 
ination, the result of which any one may know by calling 
on Mr. B 

Adams. — The head of ex-president Acawvft ^x^%©cv\&^«x.>Si? 
ing instnnce of the truth of phrenology . \jon^ cil ^\f^\^^>KS^ 
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is one of his ruling organs. His compar. is also very urge , 
and its discriminating and analytical influence is manifest in 
almost every publick eflbrt he makes. But his perceptive 
faculties predominate over his reasoning ; hence, he is more 
capable of collecting facts and statistical information general- 
ly, than of deep and profound reasoning. His critical acik- 
men is very great. His conscien. is large ; and, consequent- 
ly, whatever may be thought of his mecbsures, no phrenologitt 
will impeach his motives* 

Henry Clat furnishes an illustrious example of the agree- 
ment between his phrenological developments and his known 
traits of character — an agreement, in &ct, which can be ac- 
counted for on no other rational principle than that which 
admits the truth of phrenology. The following is the result 
of a careful phrenological observation of his head. 

The first point of interest, is his uncommonly fine and fa, 
vourable temperament, .which is a compound of the nervous, 
sanguine, and bilious, and which secures a most happy and 
delicate blending of strength and activity, with high suscep- 
tibility to stimuli ; and this temperament is aided by the or- 
ganization of his whole corporeal system, whicn is unri- 
valled. 

The second thing to be noticed, is the sharpness of his 
organs, which greatly increase their activity and excitability. 
Add to this, the size of his head, which is unusually great 
it being seven inches and three-eighths in diameter, and very 
high in proportion to its breadth ; and we have three favour 
able extremes acting in concert, which, under any circum- 
stances, could hardly fail to bring him into faotice, but which, 
under favourable circumstances, would of themselves produce 
a great genius.' But when to these extraordinary manifesta- 
tions, we add the important one of a most favourable devel- 
opment of the several classes of organs, as well as of the indi- 
Tidvais n ea^ class, presenting great mental power so ad- 
mirably balanced that none of it runs to waste, we have— 
Hbnry Clay — ^to the life. 

His benev. is very large, and his adhes. and philopro. are 
ioveloped in an eximordinary degree for a man. f^rom this 
tombination flows that deep current of sympathy and patfeos 
which so strongly characterize his speeches, and by which 
he seizes upon the fee}jngs, aflections, and passions of his 
IWRTers* and sweeps the chords of the human heart with 
10 simnler band of a T\nvQlhe\\&. Yxom \.Vi^ «QLme combinn 
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ton, alio, proceeded that overwhelmiiig burst of anguish 
which 80 stronglv marked the father on the late occasion of' 
the death of his daughter. His combat, is large, while his 
tfestruct. is only full. Hence, his disposition to fiiebate and 
resist without showing great seyerity of character, and those 
rttorts cowrU&us which display more manly courage than 
rarshness or cruelty. His self-e. and approbat. are both 
}9,\ge, but bemg nearly equal, and combined with very large 
l«eney. and large yen., they produce that affability mingled 
<vith digrUi%vrhic)i displays itself in all his intercourse with 
his fellow^men, and enters largely into his manner of speak- 
ing, constituting faim naturally, what he is in &ct, a per- 
fect gentlemM^ The same combination makes him ambi- 
tious. 

The organs which are located near the mesial line of his 
head, are nearly all yery large, so that its height is con- 
siderably greater than its breadth, and its length from indi- 
yid. to phiiopro. is yery great. Hence, the moral and hu- 
man fiiculties, which shine so conspicuously in his character, 
are much more amply deyeloped than the animal and selfish 
propensities. His perceptive faculties are developed in an 
extraordinary degree. These give him that ready command 
of facts -and statisticks — that wonderful ability to attend to 
details and accomplish business, in which he excels most of 
his contemporaries. It was by the aid of these faculties, 
foined with his large concent, very large compar., and other 
niculties, that he was enabled to become the author and cham- 
pion defender of the ** American System.'' The same combina- 
don giyes him those extraordinary powers of analysis, illus- 
cration, critical acumen, and ability to discriminate, and, aid- 
ed hy imitat and ideal., his nice sense of propriety and ele- 
gance of expression, together with his great ability to seize 
apon the strong points of the argument — in short, those un- 
riyalled powers of forensick eloquence which so strongly 
characterize his mental efforts. His ideal, and Inng. being 
lioth large, hut not very large, enable him to command a 
style, at once chaste, graceful, and flowing, and alike fre« 
from redundancy of ornament and verboiity of expression. 

^PTkbstbr. — But of all the great heads of the nation, 
none is capable of imparting a deeper interest to the naturalist 
ni th« philosopher, or a more forcible conviction to the mino 
of the phrenologist, than that of Daniel Webster. A large! 
of brain perhaps neV)|r was, and nevex >n\Vv\)^^S«wi 
19 
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Ml the upper and lateral portions of any man's furehewi *MI 
ihat contained in his. Both the height and the breadth 9i 
htB forehead are prodigiously great. And here, in all can: 
dour and sober earnestness, let us ask the diabelieTer in phiefr 
ological science, if he can behold such a noble, such a splen- 
did forehead, and, in connexion with it, contemplate the giant 
intellect of its possessor with indifierence, or without being 
internally convinced of the truth of, at least, the fundaniental 
principles of phrenology ? Does the Almighty Archit^ 
produce such magnificent specimens of workmanship for ao 
purpose ? Can it be, that the front heads of a Webster, a 
Franklin, a Sully, a Jeannin, a Bacon, a Socrates, mean noth- 
ing more than those of the most ordinary individuals ?— 
Could the observing of all ages be permitted to stand fortb 
and reply to these interrogatories, in the language of fact 
and demonstration, one and all of them would thunder out a 
negative : and be it borne in mind, that this negative is a 
full admission of the fundamental principles oi phrenologi' 
cal science; or, in other words, the intelligent of all ages 
and of all countries, as far as observation has enlighteked 
them iipon the subject, have believed in, and taught, the doc- 
trines of phrenology. 

But, to return. It has been stated, that the one grand and 
striking phrenological feature (rf Daniel Webatei:*s head — that 
which towers above every thing else, is his enormous devel- 
opment of the reasoning organs, or, more especially, his 
cans. And here phrenology puts the question right home, 
most direct and pointedly, to its opponent — For what is 
Daniel Webster most distinguished? No one will deny, 
that it is for his gigantick reasoning Acuities — for his deep, 
f^*^^^^ ^^ original powers of thought, and comprehension 
of nrsi-principles, by which he is enabled to grasp tne most 
formidable subject, and pour forth such a torrent of mighty 
arguments as to confound and overwhelm his most daring 
aa^saries. Go, then, and measure the caus. and compar 
01 Webster, and account for the astonishing coincidence be 
iweon their enormous size and the giant strength of his rati- 
ocinative powers, ^ any other than phrenological principles 
*V^ ca9» ,• if jon cawnoi, you must admit that phrenolo^ 

Ky IS TRUE. ^ 

Ulint^r^^!^®' developments of his nead are striking, panic 
^«vjy his lau4?, and ideal : and hence th« ewideiir ana 
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ike beauty with wbich he often clothes hia burom^ and 
brilliant thoughts. 

In Henry Clay, the reasoning organs are large, but the 
perceptive and senii-perceptive are stul larger : and, accord- 
mgly, in all his great efibrts, we see a greater display ol 
matter-of'&ct, statistical, and business talent, than in Daniel 
Webster : and all this is most strikingly coincident with the 
difierence of development in their respective heads ; for, in 
Webster, the reflective Acuities are larger than the percep- 
tive and semi-perceptive. Let phrenological i^kepticks ac 
count for this perfect agreement between the developments 
and the respective talents, of these two greatest orators and 
statesmen living, or give up their opposition. 

Calhoun. — In John C. Calhoun are united a very large 
head, an active temperament, and sharp organs. His fore- 
head (thouffh partly covered and obscured by his hair) is 
unusually nigh, and in breadth, surpasses mediocrity. But 
the greatest peculiarity of his. phrenology is, that all the in- 
tellectual faculties are very large ; and the most striking 
point of diflerence between his reasoning organs and those 
of Webster is, that, in the latter, cans, is greater than com- 
par. ; but, in the former, the reverse is true. Hence, it is a 
fair inference to attribute to Calhoun the greater powers of 
analysis and illustration ; to Webster, the greater depth and 
profundity. 

PoiNDExTER. — The HoueraWe George Poindexter 
has, not only a large head, but, except marvel, and conscien., 
a general fulness of the organs. The region in which com- 
par., cans., mirth., ideal., lang., individ., and event., are loca- 
ted, in strict accordance with the manifestation of his mental 
power, is developed in an extraordinary degree : and not 
much less so, the region appropriated to tne feelings and the 
passi 'TIS. 

Preston. — In the head of the Hon. W.C.Preston of S. C, 
the organ of lang. is uncommonly developed, and so are in- 
divid., form, size, event, local., and compar. ; and these are 
accompanied with large ideal, and concent. Hence, his 
great command of words, facts, and events, his powers of 
finalysis, his brilliant and well-sustained comparisons, his 
cctitinuity and compactness of style and argument, and, in 
•hort, his finished, flowing eloquence 

Whitney. — The head of Reuben'Kf . WhiUiev is also ver\ 
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large, and his temperament quite active, which give him gmi 
nental power. The development of the whole basilar re- 
gion, is enormous. His firm, and self-e. are seldom equal* 
ed, which, taken in connexion with his prodigiously strosf 
propelling powers, give him very great energy and force ol 
character. He can and toUl lead. His combat, destmcL, 
aliment, and secret., acquis., amat, and hope, are all very 
large ; his bene v. is only full, conscieo. small, and all the per- 
ceptive faculties, as well as compar., are very large. Such a 
development of the intellectual ors^ans, is rare; yet, combi- 
ned as it is with a still stronger development oi the selfish 
faculties, cannot fail to produce a very selfish, as well as a very 
t.ilented, character. 

Sknator Benton's head is very large, and in it the o^ 
gans that give force of character are immense. 

Cass. — Grov. Cass* head manifests a very large develop- 
ment of both the intellectual and the moral Acuities, and, 
moreover, the intellectual faculties are uniformly developed, 
giving him a well-balanced mind and a general talent 

Secretary Woodbury has also a large and well-balan- 
ced head. The written description of his character and talents 
which was given without the narrator's having the least sus- 
picion of his name or station, was considered by his acquaint- 
ances as very accurate. In a daughter of his, the organ ci 
lang. was pointed out as developed in an extraordinary de 
gree, and the inference drawn, that she must be an ** everlast- 
ing talker." The father afterwards remarked, that the Hi 
was so striking as to have passed into a standing joke. 

Senator Clayton of Del., has a very large organ of 
lang. As the hon. gentleman was one day making some unfa- 
vourable remarks upon the science of phrenology, the writer 
requested of him permission to make one observation. 

"With all my heart," was the courteous reply. 

•* From a mere boy, sir, ^ou have been one in ten thou 
•and for your talent to commit to memory," said the writer. 

" Upon my word, yo j are perfectly correct, for I coula 
ij.ways repeat page afler page merelv hy reading it two oi 
diree times over. But how did you discover it? 

^By the bumps, sir," was the reply. 
. Tr^'° excited the curiosity of the gentleman, that he de 
•w^ the examiner to proceed with the descrijiion of hif 
2*^^«^ every subsequent point of which he acknowled^ 
« to be very striking and accurate. 
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Ttlke — Gk)veruour Tyler of Va., furoubeM another 
striking proof of the truth of phrenology. His head ii 
large ; his temperament extremely active ; his intellectual 
organs throughout, are developed in an unusual degree, 
while his benev. is a predominant trait of character. Mirth, 
is also very large. His friends considered the description 
of his character given, as very correct. 

White. — The Hon. Judge White's head is very high, and 
well developed in the intellectual, as well as in the moral, re 
gion. The writer believes that his conscien. is large. 

Pbttioru. — ^The Hon. Mr. Pettiffru of S. C, was as- 
tonished beyond measure at the extraordinary accuracy of his 
description, and wondered how it was possible that all the 
nicer shades of character, and al - the secret windings of his 
heart, could be thus distinctly and critically portrayed — ^that 
points of character which he had always considered as di- 
rectly at war with each other, could be pointed out and also 
leconciled. For example ; he was pronounced to be very 
timid when obliged to remain passive, and very courageous 
and fearless when his courage was roused. He remarked 
that when his servant was driving his carriage across a bad 
bridge, or over a rough place in the road, he had the fear of 
a woman ; and yet, when on his way to Washington, but for 
the interference of his friends, he should have fought several 
duels on account of nullification. This was the result of very 
large cautious, with very large combat. 

Johnson. — The Hon. R. M. Johnson, Vice President, ha« 
a large head, and large benev., adhes., and approbat., fium 
which flow his unbounded hospitality his friendship and 
afllabiiity, as well as his disposition to show what he has done 
by relating his wonderful adventures. His cans., compar.. 
and lang., are large or very large; and hence his abilities 
as displayed in his various reporta His marvel, is extreme- 
ly low. 

His self-esteem is only moderate, which, combined with 
his large approbat., and very large domestick faculties, makes 
him pre-eminently social and a%ble. His acknowledged 
mental power is the result of a large brain. 

KiN«. — The Hon. Mr. King, ex-govemour of Me., who, 
if the writer has been correctly informed, was a member of 
the legislature of Mass. for forty years, and who, during that 
peri9<C prepared more pnblick documeula ^xA^wmx^^xsiSSi!! 
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Statist, cal information, than any other man, frequently ei 
pressed his surprise, nay, his astonishment, at the revelatiow 
of phrenology, while undergoing an examination by the wri- 
ter : but when his unrivall^ talents for collecting facts and 
statisticks, and going into minute details, and for analyzing, 
classifying, and arranging, (very large perceptive and semi- 
perceptive faculties and compar.,) were emphatically dwek 
upon as the great and leading feature of his intellect, be 
arose from his seat, and reiterated the oft-repeated interroga- 
tory, " Do you not know who I am, sir, and the whole his- 
tory of my life?" And it was not until after ^e most posi- 
tive assurances to the contrary were made by the examiner, 
that he could be induced to believe that the phrenological 
disclosures of his character and talents, were the result of the 
application of scientifick principles, and not of previous 
knowledge. He then confessed that, although he had pre 
viously disbelieved in phrenology, and scouted its pretensions 
to reveal character in its details and minutiae, yet the nice dis- 
criminations and shades of character which it had so accu- 
rately pointed out in his case, had produced a conviction in 
its favour, and excited his admiration and astonishment. 

Jones. — The examination of Walter Jones, Esq., one of 
the most distinguished pleaders in the Middle States, produ- 
ced an effect similar to that last stated. The written descrip- 
tion of his character was so graphick and accurate, that both 
he and his friends believed it must have been compiled from 
an intimate and critical knowledge of his life. Lang., corn- 
par., mirth., and destruct., are the leading developments in 
this gentleman's head ; and, in the written description allu- 
ded to, his extraordinary powers of ridicule, his discrimina- 
tion, point, and sarcasm, and his ability to make ludicrous 
comparisons, and to apply odious and severe epithets to the 
objects of his irony or displeasure, were dwelt apon with 
uncommon emphasis. 

Davis. — The Hon. Francis Granger prevailed upon Mr 
M. L. Davis, "the Spy in Washington," to submit to an exam 
ination, during whicfi, both parties, astonished at the remark- 
able hitSy and the wonderfully accurate delineations of char 
acter and talents given, several times arrested the progress 
of the phrenologist to inquire whether he did not know the 
character of the gentleman examined ; and they could scarce- 
hr be inHuced to believe his repeated and positive assevera- 
lK*^f 1^ entire ignorance of \\\eTn«i\, exc.e\\t by his phrenclo" 
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gical (kwelopments. The written description of Mr. D.'t 
character, produced a similar effect upon the minds of several 
gentlemen who afterwards read it. — For the correctness of 
the statement here made, the writer takes pleasure in refer- 
ring his readers to Dr. Gibson of Wasfhington, a gentle- 
man who was for some time one of the editors of the Tele- 
graph. 

Gibson.— Dr. Gibson's own head furnishes, at least, one de- 
monstrative proof of the truth of phrenology. His head is 
large, and his temperament, one of the most favourable. 
Among his phrenological organs, caus., compar., benev., con- 
scien., mirth., combat., and destruct., are the most promi- 
nently developed. As a reasoner, he has but few equals ; 
and his very large conscien., which takes the lead, not only 
makes him a perfectly honest man, but, combined with his 
other organs, enables him to reason most clearly and power- 
fully upon all subjects which involve the abstract principles 
of right and wrong. He likejvise exhibits an almost Her- 
culean power in hurling rebuke and censure at those who 
violate moral principle, whilst his ridicule and sarcasm are 
withering: and yet his very small marvel, and small ven 
make him indifferent to religious forms and creeds. 

But the children of Dr. G. furnish phrenological science 
with proofs of its accuracy more numerous than those drawn 
from the character of the parent. Of his two sons, one pos- 
sesses extraordinary imitat., construct., form., and all the fac- 
ulties necessary for a first-rate portrait painter: and the 
genius he displays in the pursuit of the fine arts, is almost 
unequalled. But his imitat. overtops all his other organs ; 
and, in mimickry, and a talent for theatrical representations, 
he is considered almost a prodigy. Previous to the examin- 
ation of the lad, some of his friends who knew him well, 
drew up a list of about twenty questions, with answers, em« 
bracing nearly all of his peculiarities of character and talents, 
which questions they propounded to the examiner, and, i;^ 
every instance except two, his answers agreed with theirs ; 
and, in one of these discrepant points, they afterwards admit- 
ted that the phrenologist was correct, whilst, in regard to the 
other, there was some doubt. 

The developments, as well as the character, of the other 
too, though widely difierent, are scarcely less extraordinary. 
Hii very large reflective faculties, taken in connexion with 
hit very active and nervous tempeTamenl, ^exfecxV^ Visw\w«^- 
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lie with his uncommon ability to comprehend first priaeiple^ 
to reason, and criticise. 

The little daughter of Dr. G. possesses a most astonisbing 
development of order, so great, indeed, as to exhibit almost a 
deformity. In accordance with the development, her fathei 
stated to the writer, that before she was one year old, her love 
of arrangement and neatness; and her discomfiture at disar- 
rangement, were so conspicuously and unequivocally mani- 
fested as to astonish all who witnessed them. The develop 
ment of order, and, with it the corresponding foculty, are 
almost equally prominent in the graiulmoiher of the child, 
but, extraordinary as it may seem, not in the mother, it having 
passed by one generation. 

Greene. — Gren. Doff Greene furnishes another illustra 
tion of the truth of phrenology. Hope, benev., adhes., and 
compar., are his leading organs : the first would impart to 
him that enterprising and bold speculating ^irit which has 
characterized his whole life ; the next two are the eanlse oi 
his strong attachments and liberality, not to say, prodigality, 
which have manifested themselves m his giving away thou- 
sands to his friends ; and the last, aided by combat, and de- 
struct., furnishes him with those severe and biting compari- 
sons with which his style abounds. His mirth., caus., mdi- 
vid., and event., are also very large, his self-e. large, and 
secret, small. The examination of his head was made by 
the writer without any previous knowledge of the man. 

In Washington the writer examined the headof a Mr. R.. 
m which he found no organ of conscien. He accordingly 
said to him, '* You have no conscientious scruples or com 
punctions:" to which he replied, "that is a &ct: my con- 
science never troubles me : (see conscien. small and very 
small, p. 133.) Another individual, examined in Phila., and 
in whose head there was little or no development of consci- 
en., remarked in writing, that ** he had often done things for 
which he felt sorry, because they had injured the feelings of 
others, (benev.,) cr because he considered them beneath him, 
(self-e.,) or because his reason told him better; yet, his con- 
science never contiemned him for such acts." Another gen- 
tleman in whom conscien. was described as very small, re- 
plied, that *' though he had done many wicked deeds, yet he 
always went to sleep with a quiet conscience, and did not 
know what the feeling of guilt was." Another (in New 
York) in whom conscien. was described as deficient, remark 
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■d« that ** he had never done wrong in his lil'e :" — toe very 
plicnomMMt attributed to conscien. small and very 8lDal^ on 
p. 133. The authors have witnessed thousands of simi ar 



The following characteristical scene occurred at the office. 
of O. S. Fowler in Washington. A man was examined 
(whose name we suppress) and described as having very low 
conscien., marvel., and ven., but exceedingly strong passions, 
especially that of combat. ; as highly talented, but nearly 
destitute of all moral feeling except that of benev. ; as skep- 
tical, haughty, and self-conceited, (seJf e. very large without 
the moral &culties,^ and prone to infidelity, gambling, &c. 
When the examination was closed, he arose, and, with a most 
important air, replied, '*Sir, your phrenology must now 
come down. You have described me as an infidel, a gam- 
bler, and every thing that is base ; but, sir, I wish you to 
know, that I am a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ r 
" Be that as it may," was the reply, " I have gone according 
to the * bumps ;' and if phrenology cannot support itself in 
that way, let it felL" 

He took his seat to hear the examination of others ; and 
presently there entered the office a professed gambler, who 
recognised in our boasted clergyman, an old crony and for- 
mer associate black-leg. They soon began to chat about 
^ old times,'' and-recount, with much enthusiasm, their former 
exploits at cock-fighting, horse-racing, gambling, dissipation, 
debauchery, and the like. Our clerical hero at length ask- 
ed the phrenologist, ** what for a latoyer he would make ?" 
*' Excellent, if you only had a little more conscience," was the 
reply. ** I have for some time been studying law," said he, 
** and think I shall prefer pleading to preaching." He was 
afterwards admitted to the bar. 

On relating the foregoing circumstance to a lady of the 
Methodist persuasion, she said that ^this man was a preacher 
in their connexion, but very unpopular, because he never 
seemed to feel what he said, (intellect without the moral sen- 
timents,) and because he was an arrogant, overbearing sort 
of a man, who wanted a great deal of attention," &c. By an- 
other citizen of Washington, he was recognised as a former 
Kcvidcot there, who was distinguished as a wild, rakish, dia* 
tipated, gambling youth. 

A gentleman was examined by the writer at his office in 
Washington, and described as po8Soss\Y\s Vwo cN««i4^ ^\ W^ 

19* 
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cireat outline 
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. iritr. an a-^curacy ^'hich 
xcLi ncK have done.* tbf «»• 

. :n« :!ien emploved by ?o- 
2;:.". csracitT he had made 
.^72. rsLTT : iliTiT in the West 
^ ^ r-riii^i.:^ :: :i-* :rr±. of phrenologv. ismoie 
^i^a a ftkf i^" f;r::L:i.-=ii ":t :i.e pLreoological develop" 
r-:'!^. &■■" .- -'-c^^i-'-c "^.T- t'i-r eharacter. of Mr. Wm 
-:as vsh ' ii'i ^«^ ^ zLi-7 rar^ ::' the onion as a full-length 
r,i_^ j^ -/' This rTCi:.-rEza:: -rctrrtd the office of the wri- 
«,^;^ Fyigii:nr^:n. "^Lfi :-•:: ^Lr-rii ::r a room to let, and when 
wQff ^fj- jc sr'z.iz pr:rTOS'^. TrpLi-rii ~ M TOO afc a phrenologist. 

In •»-* 7*^ '^^'^ -^'^^ H"^ ^■^'s found to possess thf- 

s v--^ :.i=r:e:7ciT* ^cclti-sa, ccnsiiered as a whole, that the 

j^i '^ i.i: rTfr se&L His form. size, ind local., are abso- 

p It a5-"-:5-:nr: in«l a^rcording-ly, hr never forgot thf- 

^i3 ':•■ - -i-'r or of a p]a.:e As an instance; when it was 

^irk^: :har he al'.\-ays retained in his mind a distinct im- 

jpiSsioL. :f the appearance of any place, and the location o( 

ioy ove'?:. hr: had ever seen, he immediately gave a minute 

isirfipcion of the houses, comers, pumps, &c. in Market and 

pearl streets, in the city of Albany, although he had passed 

ap Market street to Pearl only once, and back to tne wharf 

bv another street. 

By afterwards occupying the same office with Mr. B.. the 
nrritor had an opportunity frequently to observe themanif»^si- 
ation of his extraordinary powers. His head is very lar?p ; 
andjn it, besides the organs already mentioned, are devel- 
" Tftry large construct., imitat., and compar. This or- 
fli/ ion would give \\\tt\ wtvm^WfA ^<?'!(A.<-.t\\:^ ^fvd skill id 
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ihe use of tools, in drawing, ftc. At the funeral of a senator, 
he saw Martin Van Buren ; and several days after, from 
memory alone, he cut a full-length miniature likeness of him 
from black ^per^ which, when pasted upon a white card, 
represented the original to the very life ; so much so, indeed, 
that every person who entered the office, and who had pre- 
viously seen Mr. V. B., recognised it immediately : and hun- 
dreds of copies of it were soon sold. When gentlemen call- 
ed upon Mr. B. for the profiles of their friends, or servants 
for those of their masters, they were invariably directed to 
select them from a large pack, and they were never at a loss 
in deciding upon the right pictures. With such facility and 
despatch was the artist enabled to produce these likenesses, 
that he could cut and finish from seventy-five to one hundred 
in a day. 

While in Boston, Mr. B. was taken to the Exchange, 
where six individuals were pointed out to him in succession. 
Several hours afterwards, he was requested to cut their pro- 
files promiscuously, thep not being present ; and to the as- 
tonishment and admiration of all present, so successfully and 
accurately did he perform the task, that all who knew the 
originals, were enabled immediately' to recognise the like- 
ness of each as it was produced. Ehiringf an absence of two 
years from B., a gentleman whose profile he had cut, had 
deceased, and no copy of his picture could be found. Anxious 
to retain, if possible, so striking a token of remembrance of 
him, the firiends of the deceased applied to Mr. B. to cut a 
new one from memory : and so perfectly did he reproduce 
the likened, that they were no less gratified than astonished 
at the maJBterly power of the artist. 

Astonishing, however, as these talents in Mr. B. may ap- 
pear, they were, nevertheless, all distinctly pointed out by 
the writer at his first interview with him : to which fact Mr. 
B. himself, who was then a disbeliever in phrenology, as well 
as several others who were present, will at any time testify. 
He then described Mr. B., for example, as able, for almost 
any length of time, to retain in his mind a distinct and per- 
fectly accurate impression of the looks of persons, machines, 
fee. which be had once seen, and, at pleasure, to transfer 
.heir appearance to paper; and declared that, in drawing, 
orofile cutting, &c., he had \to equal. Dr. Spurzheim saw 
Mr. B. iiL Boston, and, at one of his publick lectures, gave a 
ipecifick and correct description of these «aTCVft'yii^«t% fii\iMk 
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mind. Mr. B. states, that all phrenologists who understand 
the science, concur in attrihuting to him the same qualities 
and talents. 

The editor of the U. S. Telegraph, made the following 
remarks upon the talents and genius of this prodigy in art * 
* Such is the correctness of his ideas of form and size, and 
such the accuracy of his touch, (weight,) that hy casting hit 
eyes upon an individual for a few minutes, he can transfer to 
paper, and cut out with scissors, the profile, and the whale 
zontour of the person, with such exactness, that no acquaint- 
ance of the person can fail to distinguish it. The accuracy 
of his likenesses, and the facility with which they are produ 
ced, are truly astonishing. We have seen pronles thus ta 
ken of Cleneral Jackson, Judge Marshall, and others, which 
are so striking, that any one who has ever seen them, can 
be at no loss to name the person designed to be repre- 
sented." 

*' But the connexion of Mr. Brown's extraordinary talent 
with the science of phrenology, is its roost interesting feature. 
The phrenological developments of Mr. B. are such as indi* 
cate the very Siculties which he possesses, and that in an ex- 
traordinary degree. We doubt whether there is a head in 
the United States, or even in the civilized world, in which 
there is such a development of the so-called phrenological 
organs of form, size, imitation, and constructiveness." " To 
such an extent does Mr. Brown possess this most extraordi- 
nary power of recollecting forms and faces, and of delinea- 
ting them, that, by looking two or three minutes at an indi- 
vidual, or at several in succession, he can, hours afterwards, 
transfer them to paper with his scissors, nearly. as accurately 
as though the persons were before him." — Scores of equally 
flattering newspaper notices might easily be added. 

Booth. — Tne coincidence between the phrenological de- 
velopnients and the character and talents of. J. B. Booth, the 
celebrated tragick actor, is singularly striking. His head 
is large, and his temperament very active. His combat., 
destruct., self-e., compar., cans., and ideal., are all very large, 
and his imitat. larger than is often found. His lang. is large* 
which enables him to commit to memory, and command 
words, with great ease. It is by the combined influence of 
these faculties that he is enabled so admirably to personate 
the ambition, the haughtiness, the insolence, and the bratali* 
y awl malice of Richard l\\ft TVv\Td\ W. his ttcrei, is mo 
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lerate ; and this is the cause of his failure (acconlmg to the 
cestimony of some of the criticks) to do full justice to the 
craft, cunning, and deep duplicity of his favourite hero. 
The combination given likewise explains to us the reason 
why Mr. B. is greater in raising the tempest of passion and 
violence than in directing the storm. His very large ideal., 
joined with very large reflective faculties, gives him that 
sublimity of conception and grandeur of personation that 
mark his acting ; while his very large mirth., combined with 
his combat and destruc^, enable him to represent the se- 
vere and sarcastick. All his domestick faculties are strong- 
ly marked. 

He produced his eldest son, and, though not only a skep-. 
tick in phrenology, but greatly prejudiced against it, acknowl- 
edged the entire change wrought in his opinions by the ex- 
amination, and added, that he doubted whether his own de- 
scription of his son could have been more characteristick and 
accurate. 

Mr. Weymes, the owner of the American theatreat W., and 
of the Walnut-st theatre in Phila., who was examined while 
the writer was wholly unacquainted with his occupation and 
character, was described as possessing an extraordinary ta- 
lent for committing to memory; (very large lang. ;) in con 
firmation of which, he stated that he had learned, verbatim, 
fifteen hundred lines of blank verse (if the writer's memory 
serves him^ in six hours. 

To detail all the marked and striking observations in proof 
and illustration of phrenology, made by the writer even 
while in Washington, would doubtless be more tedious than 
interesting. He will therefore close this list of cases with 
the smgle remark, that he found the heads of individuals 
generally in that city, and especic^y of all who are distin 
guished in the national councils, to be considerably abotse 
the common standard in size and in striking developments. 

Among the many scores of striking examples vhich he 
found in Alexandria, D. C, the writer will mention but one 
which he selects merely on account of its occurring at a pub« 
lick examination, and in reference to a notorious character. 
The name is forgotten, but there are hundreds in the city of 
A. who can attest to the fact here stated. The first thing 
mentioned, was a trait produced by very large combat, de- 
■tract, firm., and self-e., unrestrained by conscien. or «eiCx^lM^ 
Munely, bi^ violent and pngovernable temper. V\i^>a\bw^ 
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ticular, the man was represented as dangerous; eepfjciaily 
as an enemy, yet, as disposed to take vengeance above boarcL 
In accordance with this, it was stated, that, in open day, he 
had shot two individuals ; and that when his anger was rais- 
ed, he was emphatically a chafed tiger. Not possessing 
any acquis, and having very large amat., ideal., self-e., ali' 
ment., and other organs indicative of prodigality, he was 
described as a spendthrift*; and accordingly he had sqnan* 
dered two large fortunes mainly in selfish gratifications. 
As in hundreds of other cases, the^charges of " collusion," 
and " a previqus knowledge of his character," were resort- 
ed to in order to explain away the astonishing coincidence 
-between his real character and this publick phrenological 
description of it. 

Orr. — At a public examination in Georgetown, D. C, 
and when the writer was blindfolded, a Mr. Orr, who is r3- 
porter in the U. S. Senate, and, withal, known to the literary 
world as a gentleman of great learning and extraordinary 
intellectual powers, was brought forward as a fit subject to 
test phrenology. He was described as possessing extraordi- 
nary perceptive and reflective powers, united with very large 
concent., large combat., and unusual energy and decision of 
character. But his \vondeT[[i\ calculating and astronomiceU 
powers were dwelt upon as forming one of the strongest 
traits of his character. In accordance with this description, 
he is considered one of the best astronomers and mathe- 
maticians of the age, and, moreover, as possessing a clear and 
powerful intellect, and a mind well stored with a rich fund 
of thought and learning, and all backed up with strong and 
onergetick feelings. The manner in which he literally uses 
%p his opponents, is ample demonstration of the presence of 
very powerful combat., compar., caus., concent., &c. He 
was also described as a very sarcastick and severe writer ; 
which was said to be character istick of him. 

The description of character agreed perfectly with ono 
previously given of the same gentleman by the writer, for 
/he correctness of which he refers to the good people of 
Georgetown who heard it, and, also, for several other equally 
itriking proofs of the truth of practical phrenology. At the 
close of a course of lectures delivered in that place, during 
wbicha lar^e number of well-known characters was publick- 
Jjr examinea, a resolution was introduced by Mr. Orr, and 
ifmrriml^ nem. con., the purpoii o^ ^VAeV ^wtvji., \V38i iVve evide» 
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CM of the truth of practical phrenology presented m the lec- 
tures, were highly satisfactory and conclusive. 

Green — During the summer of 1835, in addition to the 
foregoing, many striking facts occurred, illustrative of the 
proof of phrenology, whilst the writer, O. S. Fowler, was 
located in Baltimore. One of the most singular, was the 
examination, at his office, of Dr. John C. Green, of Union, 
Loudon Co., Va., a gentleman of very unique and very strong 
traits of character, who has, of late, become very celebrated 
m his profession, particularly on account of his most ezira- 
ordirMty and unequalled skill in curing chronick liver com- 
'plaints* The Dicior's head is large, and very uneven, (p. 
54,) indicative of uncommon mental power, and great singu- 
larity of character : his temperament is active. His com- 
bat., destruct., selfe., conscien., firm., cautious., and compar., 
are large, his benev., caus., and hope, very large, his ven. 
arfd perceptive faculties only full, and marvel., secret., and 
ncquis., very small. Accordingly, he was described as a 
bold, original thinker, who was capable of making new and 
important discoveries ; as highminded, independent, and hon- 
ourable to the fullest extent, but, at the same time, incredu- 
lous, and imprudent and indiscreet in what he says ; as pos- 
sessed of kind feelings and liberality in excess, and utterly 
incapable of taking care of property ; and, in addition to this, 
many minute points and modes of character were stated ; 
and so graphick and strikingly correct was the description, 
that the examiner was interrupted by the Doctor, who, aston- 
ished beyond measure at the portraiture of character drawn, 
demanded whether the phrenologist did not know him. Be- 
ing assured to the contrary, with -increased earnestness, he 
reiterated the inquiry, " Do you not know me, sir /" And 
after being reassured that he did not, he asked if the exam- 
iner would be qualified to that effect. Being most solemnly 
assured that he would, and the statement of the phrenologist 



* It was asserted by the Doctor, and attested by several of his Va. acqiiainlan* 
tern of unquestionable veracity, that, since he had made the dfacovery ofa suitab'** 
remedy, he had cured all the patientg thus afflicted who had followed his ud\<«e 
and prescription ; and that the number then (in 1835) amounted to several kun- 
dreaa ; and, moreover, that many of them were cases of the moat dnsperate and 
hojpeleM Icind. One of the patients who, after having been afflicted with the liver 
eoii4>laint/or eight or ten years, has experienced a perfect cure by following out 
tlie prescnntinn of Dr. G., is S. Kirkham, co-author in the present woric, who taksc 
great plMUiure in thus malcing known the merits of this extrabidAjQAXi \vmdi^ vcA^ 
recommending aU who are afflicted with tMa terrWAa ^aiMiftQ^V^ \KMfli(^i^>»v«^ 
Ot^auelr^sofniB wonderfnl skill. 
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on this point, bein? corroborated b]jr the Doctor's Va. frienoi 
who had prevailed on him to submit to the examination, and 
who were little .ess astonished than himself at the wonder- 
ful accuracy of the description given, the Doctor yielded the 
point, and at last acknowledged that the disclosure of his 
character and talents must have been made by the applica- 
tion of the principles of a science which he had hitherto rid- 
iculed as foolish and absurd. In confirmation of this state- 
ment, the following testimonial is presented : 

" I hereby certify that Mr. O. S. Fowler, a phrenologist, 
has this day, solely by the application of phrenological prin- 
ciples, described my character and mental operations more 
correctly than could have been done by my. most intimate 
friends. I might even add, that he has told me €Ul, and that 
my own astonishment and that of my friends at the minute- 
ness and the accuracy of his description, are very great. 

Baltimore, June 3, 1835. JOHN C. GREEN." 

The writer saw a journeyman printer in the office of John 
W. Woods, in Baltimore, who was partially deranged. His 
ideal, was very large ; and he. was almost constantly either 
repeating passages from orations, &c., accompcmied with 
much gesticulation, or delivering extempore speeches. Still, 
in the execution of his work, he showed no signs of mental 
aberration. Farther particulax« may be learned of Mr. W. 

A lad about three years old, named Franklin Gibson, 
whose parents reside about three miles from the city, was 
examined and found to possess a most astonishing devel- 
opment of tune, and also of imitat. and time. When 
this development was pointed out, his brother stated, that 
•• he could turn a tune before he could talk, or was a 
jrear old ; learned to play upon the piano-foru* without any 
mstruction ; a fortnight after hearing a tune sung but once, 
could sing it from memory ; could play the air of a tune upon 
the piano, and, at the same time, compose and sing a bass 
without making a discord ; and had not only never been 
known to make a discord himself, but evinced extreme 
Sensitiveness when he heard others make one." Query 1. 
Is this extraordinary manifestation, the result of intuitive 
ta .ent, or of education ? 2. Is it caused by an extraor- 
dinary activity and power of a particular faculty of the 
nund, or is this phenomenon, winch vastly excels all his 
tdW oiental manifestaUon^, iaivd ^\^o \Val (\( one child in » 
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rrijliou. ihe product of that same mental power by which if 
niunifested all his other mental operations? Let anti-phre- 
nologists, and all who deny the plurality of the mental facul 
ties, answer. 

The following is the testimony of the Rev Benjamin Kurtz, 
editor oi the Lutberan Observer, in reference to the exami 
nation of his two sons, as given editorially in his own paper. 
•* Phrenology Tested. — We this morning witnessed a 
practical exhibition of the principles of phrenology, which 
was exceedingly interesting, and, in our view, furnished 
very strong evidence in favour of its claims to publick con- 
fidence. Mr. Fowler is at present engaged in delivering a 
course of lectures on this subject at the comer of Baltimore 
and Gray streets. His last lecture was attended among oth- 
ers by the editor of this paper, who, it may not be amiss to 
observe, has always been decidedly opposed to phrenology. 
After the lecture, we were introduced to Mr. Fowler, and a 
controversy immediately ensued, at the close of which we 
took the liberty to remark, that we had two sons, one 15 and 
the other 13 years of age ; — that if Mr. F. thought proper to 
examine their heads, and could give a correct description of 
their intellectual and moral character, we would yield to all 
moderate pretensions of phrenologists; but nothing short ot 
facts, plam, positive facts, could convince us. Mr. F. as- 
sented to this proposal, aqd was perfectly willing, so far as 
he was concerned, that th^ science should stand or fall by 
this test. Accordingly, this morning, accompanied by a 
few respectable and literary gentlemen of this city, we coil- 
ducted Qur sons to Mr. F*8 room ; having previously pre- 
pared a written description of the mental qualities, disposi- 
tions, &c., of the lads, with a view to compare it with what 
Mr. F. should remark concerning them. Mr. F. had never 
before seen the boys, but immediately commenced examining 
their heads and describing their characteristick traits minutely, 
fully, and unequivocally. When his delineation was finished, 
t was compared with that previously written for the occa- 
ion, and, strange as it may appear, there was a most striking 
and astonishing coincidence, with but one single item of dis- 
crepance. Although we had heretofore not only been a 
skeptick, but had often ridiculed the pretensions of phrenol- 
ogy, we were staggered and astounded ; our surprise was 
neyond measure, and we hesitate not to declare, that we are 
now convinced that there is indeed a Ti\08l rc\OTC\^Ti\.Qv>s \«8\ 
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ity in the matter ; and, contrary to our inclination, and m 
opposition to our deep-rooted and cherished prepossesnont, 
we are constrained to admit that phrenology is indeed a sci- 
ence, based upon sound and irrefragable principles, and weli 
worthy the attention of all, and especially of teachers, min- 
isters, and others concerned in educating and meliorating 
the condition of men. This, we believe, is also the opinion 
of all the gentlemen who attended to witness the interesting 
scene. After the lads had been pronounced upon, we our 

selves and our friend, Mr. , sat down and were exarain 

ed; and it is conceded on all hands, that Mr. F. was not les» 
successful in our cases than in relation to the boys. The 
whole company departed highly gratified, and immensely 
astonished at the disclosures maae by phrenology. Nothing 
but facts, stubborn and irrefutable facts, could have produced 
the conviction and amazement which evidently possessed the 
minds of those present. 

" Mr. F. manifestly understands his favourite science, and 
is, withal, an agreeable and interesting lecturer. We now 
verily believe, that great injustice has been done to this de 
partment of useful study, and to those who, in spite of the 
taunts and jests of opponents, are zealously pursuing it. 
Phrenology is destined to rise and become extensively useful ; 
and as truth is mighty, and will ultimately prevail, so this 
branch of learning must eventually triumph over every ob 
stacle, and maintain a high rank in the circle of science 
• •• We write this unsolicited by Mr. F., or any body else, 
and regard all that we have stated as a very feeble testimony 
to the claims of phrenology, as well as to the merits of Mr. 
Fowler, the lecturer." 

The following is a description of a publick test of the 
truth of practical phrenology, which was written for the 
Baltimore Chronicle, and can be attested to by a very large 
audience of the citizens of Baltimore. 

" For the Baltimore Chronir^e. 

" Mr. Barnes. — The science of phrenology, as promul 
gated in our city by Mr. Fowler, has met with not a little 
oppoeition and judicule. To satisfy the incredulous, therefore, 
or Its truth, as well as more firmly to establish the faith of 
converts, Mr. F. proposed publickly to meet his oppo- 
and to put the science to the most rigid and scrut^o- 
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izing iest ; aud, witli that intent, appointed a meeting in ttie 
Lecture-ltoom of the Baltimore Lyceum 

'* Hia first UH was, to examine before the audience, (which 
was veTf' largit^ihe phrenological developments of two twin 
br^/thers, and to give their characters. The twins are chil< 
drcn aged 5 or 6, whose education and training have been 
alike, but whose dispositions and talents widely differ — the 
sons of Dr. Beare, a hifi^hly respectable professional gentle- 
man of our city. It bemg known by the testimony of their 
respectable parent, that Mr. F. had never seen cither of the 
boys, nor heard one word about their respective characters, 
only that they diffttred, their presentation before the audience 
produced not a little anxiety and excitement, enough, at least, 
to evince the intense interest taken in the examination by the 
respective partisans who had previously declared for, or 
against, phrenology. With a boldness and an intrepidity 
which nothing hut the highest confidence in his abilities, di- 
rected by true principles, could inspire, Mr. F. proceeded with 
the examination, describing, as he went along, in strong, plain, 
and unequivocal terms, not only their most prominent points 
of character, such as their respective dispositions, including 
.heir passions, tempers, propensities, and the like, and, also, 
^heir respective talents and abilities, but he went even into 
detail, and minutely described many of the nice shades of 
difference in their habitudes and modes of thinking. 

" As soon as Mr. F. closed his examination, the father of 
the children read to the audience a mmute descrintion of the 
character of each of the boys, as he had previously written 
it out ; and by comparing his description with that given by 
Mr. F., it appeared that the two differed, on all the numerous 
points of character described, only in one slight particulars 
viz. Mr. F. had attributed to one, more generosity than the 
parent supposed him to possess.* The victory of Mr. F. was 
complete, as was strongly evinced by the long and loud ap- 
plauses of the audience— to the no small confusion and dis- 
comfiture of the obstinately skeptical, and to the high grati- 
fication of 4he non-committal or /cTice-men, many of whom 
jumped down on the phrenological side. 

" But this victory was but a prelude to those more tri- 



* The mother, on tearninc my decision, reniarlEecl that I was right ; and saio 
dMltha tad had more beneTOienee than the fatiier gave him o "edit for. I had thit 
%«m the fetosr himself. ^. « ^0>94\^»w 
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•wn chaiacte^ This ludicrous and happy circunistanci*. 
elicited tremendons applause for the phreuolog^st. 

Another gentleman examibedf seemed to insinuate to the- 
audience, that he possessed not the mechanical ingenuity at- 
trihuted to him by Mr. F. By after confessions, however, it 
appeared, that the tinkering propensity of the gentleman, 
(though not a mechanick by profession,) has caused him to 
amass a great variety of tools, and that he has been guilty of 
indulging hismechanical ingenuity with considerable success, 
in drawing — which comes under Mr. F.'s description of cnn- 
stnteiiveness. 

•*But the most satisfactory case of all, was yet to come. 

Mr. F. had frequently desired some one to come forward 

whose character was very prominent, or well-known to the 

audience for some striking and peculiar qualities ; and was 

DOW requested to blindfold himself again, with the expecta- 

fion of being gratified in this particular. Accordingly, a 

g"eatleman, (Captain Bossier,) was prevailed upon to submit to 

^jramination, who is more distinguished for certain bold and 

^erong characteristicks, than any other in our city. The 

p^Arenologist was completely successful. He gave the char- 

^^^tet in bold and graphick style, and with an accuracy that 

T^iyo. Id scarcely have been equalled by any one of his numer- 

^MS acquaintances present The conviction of skill and 

u£ Ji on the part of the phrenologist, went home so power- 

^ to the minds of the audience, that their applauses sev- 

_tiin[ies interrupted the examination. 

t:it there was, at least, one skeptick who yet remained in- 

r-ible; and this was a man, wno, the writer is informed, 

>^<3riou8 for his over-weening fondness for * the root of 

•^ J.' This worshipper of Midas could not be persuaded 

x^t Mr. F. had previous knowledge of the head just 

led, and therefore desired his own to be brought in 

with the magical touchstone. But no sooner did the 

fingers of Mr. F. play upon the golden bumps of 

«y-loving hero, than his acquisitive character burst 

Fore the audience in so strong relief, as utterly to 

^ iie incredulity of its owner, who soon begged for 

and was let off— to the great diversion of all 

AUDITOR" 
Mr. Candler of Ba tiinore, a strong opponent to 
r, the writer had the following statement. WKvU 
^^Bcierof Wm. Gwynn Jones, who is no^v \t\ \W Vw 
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tentiary in B., for purloining money from the Po«t*(iffic« 
ill that city, but who was, at the time the observation wa« 
made, a member of a ChtistilUi church, and co-editor of a 
daily paper in the city, had the confidence of the publick, 
and had been promoted to several important stations of trust, 
u phrenologist said to him, *' Mr. Jones, if I did not know 
you to be an honest and an honourable man, I should think 
you a rogue, for you hav« no organ of eonseien,^ and love 
money well enough to take what does not belong to yim,^^ — 
Though this remark passed unnoticea at the time, yet, a.few 
weeks after, when he was found guilty of stealing, forgery, 
and lying, the remark of the phrenologist was recolheted 
and turned to the account of phrenology. 

While the writer was on board a James-River steamboat 
bound for Richmond, Va., something being said of phrenol- 
ogy, Mr. Pegram of Richmond, desired him to examine the 
head of a new acquaintance of his on board. The first re- 
mark was, *' he has no conscience, not a particle;'' the next, 
'' he is secret, mysterious, and artful, and has great practical 
talent." To Mr. P. he represented himself as a wealthy plant- 
er from the South ; pretended that his trunk and money had 
been stolen from him, &c. Accordingly, on arriving at R, 
Mr. P. ordered for him a suit of clothes, introduced him to 
some of his friends, from whom he received presents, and 
advanced him $1300, in cash, for which he received a 
check of the gentleman on a Washington Bank; and, finally, 
Mr. P. gave him $70, with which to pay for his clothes on 
taking them from the tailor's. .This money the rogue pock- 
eted, and taking the clothes without paying for them, disap- 
peared The check was not cashed, of course ; and a sub- 
sequent inquiry proved, that the southern planter was a con- 
summate villain, a gambler, and a thief — without "any con- 
science." At the time of the examination, Mr. P. was too 
thick with his new friend, and too skeptical on the subject 
of phrenology to regard these forewamings. 

In the town of P., Va., L. N. Fowler examined the head 
of a young lady who had extraordinary approbat, self-e., 
and firm., very large amat, adhes., combat., aestruct, secret., 
acquis., and cautious., large conscien., beuev., and intellectual 
faculties, and an active temperament. She was both vain and 
proud in the extreme, and absolutely stubborn ; was secret, 
sly, and deceptive in a high degree ; - ould steal, and when 
%»ked why she stole, rep \ed, '* \i<ecwvv^ I can't help it ' 
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Though by the infiaeuco of conscien. ano intellect, she ac 
knowledged her fault, and strove a ^inst them, yet she would 
ftill steal, would falsify, and then plead guilty. She had u 
most violent temper, and with all her raging passions, display- 
ed unusual intellect. 

In Portsmouth, Va., the writer saw a lad about 14 years 
old, in whom acquis, is immensely large, so much so as to 
project beyond the other organs, secret, large, conscien. 
small, the upper portion of the forehead low, narrow, and 
r<3tiring, and cautious, extremely large. His entrance to this 
pieasant village, was greeted by this hopeful youth in the 
cfaamcter of an importunate beggar, with the pretence that 
nis sick mother was in a starving condition, and wanted a 
little money to get her some bread. He begged long and 
most earnestly, setting up several pleas, all of which proved 
Id be utterly &lse ; and when a piece of money was finally 
rendered, he seized it with the utmost avidity, clapped it to 
his mouth in ecstasy, and immediately renewed his request 
for more, accompanied with other pretences. A second and 
a third piece of money were received with equal transports 
of delight, and his suit for more, still renewed. In his hat 
were to be seen old nails, bits of paper, and an abundance of 
shells, dDC., which his acquis, had hoarded up. Every day 
at low tide he might be seen wading through the mud knee 
deep, and at high tide, again at his begging in the manner 
just described ; and when be could make money by it, he 
showed himself quite an adept at lying. * Of course, the 
main interest of this case, turns upon the fact, that the traits 
of character displayed by the lad, perfectly correspond 
with his phrenological developments. 

The writer's publick examinations in P., seemed very 
much to astonish the citizens on account of their accuracy, 
and to convince them of the truth of phrenology. After the 
first lecture, one gentleman, in behalf of several, came to 
ask if the examiner did not know Capt. Jarvis, the gentleman 
examined, and when answered in the negative, replied, 
•*then, sir, I am ;?«r/(?c^/y satisfied of the truth of phrenology." 

An elderly lady in P., was described as possessing, amon^ 
other things, extraordinary imitative power, which manifest- 
ed itself not only in drawing, needlework, &c., but even in 
mimiclrry. Her brother remarked, that he could not have 
delineated her character with greater accuracy, except that 
he had never seen the least signs of hex XaXeivX S!Q>\ mmv^^m^ 
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Boon, bowerer, it was proYed, that, in early iile« abb wai 
iinaarpaased among her acgnaditancea, for her talttt ii 
'* taking oft*'' the peculiarities of indiTidnals. and for rektins 
anecdotes and stories. 

Baker. — The Hon. Judge Baker, who is diatingiiisfae^ 
in that part of the coantry for his profound knowledge oi 
law, his ability to collect, analyze, and clearly present, fiictt 
and arguments, for his discriminaticm and practical tilent, 
■s well as for his highmindedness, weight of character, un- 
bending integrity, and the nobler traits of human nature, 
possesses a high head, large self-e., firm., yen., and conscien.: 
very large bene v., compar., event, individ., and locaL,jnd 
large caus., form, size, order, and lang. — the very organs 
indicative of these characteristicks. 

The following remarks were made by one of the editon 
of a Norfolk paper, but with an especial reference to an ex- 
amination of his son. 

** In our presence, Mr. Fowler has examined the heads oi 
several individuals with the bent of whose dispositions we 
were somewhat familiar, and we must confess our surprise 
at the accuracy, as well as the &cility, of his delineations 
of their characters, with which it was impossible for him to 
have made an acquaintance through any other medium than 
his skill in phrenology." 

In L. N. Fowler examined the head of a female 

who was considered deranged on the subject of religion, 
and who was a religious melancholick and despondent. The 
organs of cautious, and conscien. were developed in an 
extraordinary degree, and so sensitive to the touch, that she 
complained bitterly of the fain caused by the application 
of the hand to either of these portions of the head. Ven. 
was also very large, and hope and self-e. small. 

At a lecture in Petersburgn, Va.,the instructer of the school 
taught in the lecture-room, proposed a pupil for examination, 
who was described as possessing extraordinary construct., im- 
itat., form, ideal., and colour, and, consequentlvt as unsurpnss 
od in his talent to draw, paint, and use tools with dexterity, and, 
also, to mimick. So extraordinary were these developments, 
that the teacher was appealed to for the correctness oi the 
description ; and he replied, that he had seen no manifest! .tion 
of such talents, but thought that phrenology was at fault 
whh respect to them ; but when the appeal was made to the 
iVKkoolmates of the Vvoy, iVvf^t^ nv^x^ ^ dozen voices in con 



iniHUiOii of what had been statedr each one telling what tin 
md had made^ or drawn, or pJEiinted, and all agreeing thai 
his mimickry of the peculiarities and oddities of others, coa- 
Btitated one of their principal diversions. Among other 
proofe, a painting of Minerva executed by him, was cited 
at a remarkable specimen of juvenile talent 

Chbrry.— Among the many exemplifications of phre- 
Bologfy, none are more worthy of notice than Che head of 
Mr. Cherr^. It is very large, and in it, cana and compar. 
are pnxligiously great; the perceptive faculties only moder- 
ate, concent, firm., self-e., hope, cautious., consci. benev., 
id«al., and miith., either large or very large, ven. small, 
and marvel very small. The writer saw, and the world 
will doubtless one day see, evidences of a deep, philosophical, 
and original genius in his inventions, as prodigious, indeed, 
as are his organs of caus. and compar. His large concent 
obliges him, whenever he becomes interested in any particu- 
lar subject or thing, to dwell upon it until it is completed, 
and frequently prevents him from attending to lessons of in- 
terest and instruction, because he cannot draw off his mind 
from subjects that have previously taken possession of his 
thoughts. 

The vrriter, in company with several distinguished citi 
ittns of WilliamsbuTgh, Va., visited the Lunatick Asylum 
in that place, where the first subject presented, possessed ex- 
traordinary amat., very large adhes., firm., concent., benev., 
and lang., and small acquis, and secret. Disappointed love 
was the principal cause of his derangement ; and, in accord- 
tnce with his small secret, and very large benev. and lang., 
he was constantly talking about his amours, his sweethearts, 
&c. , He . was generally kind in a very high degree, but, 
when his firm, was excited, he was obstinate and even 
mulish. The gentleman's name is Jamles Roon. 

Of another, it was remarked, that he had extraordinary 
firm., self-e., adhes., and benev., and was, therefore, by tumi, 
very stubborn or very obliging — that he had large mdivid. 
and full event., with but small caus. ; and, consequently, 
that he could do what he was told to do, but could not un- 
derstand the application of means to ends. The keeper of 
the asylum replied, " It is exactly so, throughout." 

In the head of John Kinchelloe, self-e. projected prodi^ 
giously, so much so, that the writer's remarks upon him^ 
tam<Nr mainly upon this organ. He appealed ox.^^ffdSfiWi^''^ 
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diieDtatioiu ; told the compaDv that he was a yaatly gimki 
man, as to talenta, than any other in America ; was to be tb 
aezt president ; had the destiny of the world in his huk\ 
and when one of the company remarked, that he was fna 
Richmond, he replied, that he had special hnsiness witkAe I '^ 
GoTemour and Common Council of that city. • I •^ 

Six or eight other cases equally strikiiig, ware d^pidrf I ^ 
with such accuracy as to astonish and surprise the kseftf \ *^. 
bevond measure, who, previous to this visit, had beeo Bfl^ \ ; 
only an entire skeptick in phrenology, but a prominent 0f 
poser to it. 

Arthur Tribble possessed very large combat, destnci^ 
and cautious., and was surly, savage, and so dangerous tb^^ 
he was kept manacled. Another, in whom acquis, was ▼QT'!^ 
large, had his hat full of old nails, shells, and such oth^^ 
trumpery as he could pick up in the yard Love of 
caused his insanity. 

The keeper accounted for the correctness with which 
first subject was described, by supposing that those wl 
accompanied the examiner, had previouuy related to ^* 
che history of the man, and, accordingly, after that, he 
lected several himself of whom he knew the ezami 
could have heard nothing, which, as he afterwards 
were described with as great correctness, as he could ha^ 
(lone after a daily observation oi their conduct for from 
to twelve years. 

Each of the professors^ and several of the students, oi 
Williamsburgh College, are living witnesses (^ the truth of 
phrenology, and furnish admirable illustrations of its prin- 
ciples ; but having already dwelt quite too long upon tnese 
"^ facts," a decent respect for our readers, requires that wr 
should omit a particular enumeration of them. 

Lay. — On a visit to Batavia, N. Y. in the autumn of 
1835, the narrator, O. S. Fowler, v^as introduced by Mr. 
Kirkham to G. W. Lay, Esq., member of Congress from 
Qenesee Co.; and being forcibly struck with the extraor- 
dinary developement of many of his phrenological organs, 
particularly those of the perceptive fticulties, he proceeded, 
with the permission of Mr. L., to give a description of his 
leading traits of character and talents. He described him 
as possessing ar. extraordinary memory of &cts and circuan- 
•lances, and even of their minute particulars and details, as 
Well an of persons, places, thtf relative position of objects 
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Iftd cf expressions; a» having a passionate fondness ibf 
teaming, oratory, elegance, and for travelling and viewins 
natural scenery ; as possessing a superiaur professional and 
business tact, a very shrewd and critical turn of mind, a 
happy talent for comparing, illastrating, and analjrzing, a 
keen, quick perceplioii of the ludicrous, and a great deal of 
tact, point, and sarcasm, accompanied with an ability to use 
vp his opponent ; as highminded and manly, pre-eminently 
ambitious and enterprising, and always aspiring to some- 
thing great and commanding; as spirited, energetick, and 
prompt, a happy speaker, excellent in making a bargain, 
nighly honourable, but not over scrupulous and conscien- 
tious. These remarks were deduced from the following 
combinations. Mr. La3r's head is above the common size, 
and his temperament, active. He has very large compar., 
ideal., hope, mdivid., local., and event., and the residue of the 
perceptive Acuities are large, together with his combat., de- 
struct., secret, acquis., self-e., approbat., firm., benev., mirth., 
caus., amat., adhes., philopro., and cautious., and his con- 
scien. is only moderate or full. He is, therefore, possessed 
of uncommon natural talents, is very social and obliging, and 
incapable of doing any thing degrading or unworthy the 
character of a gentleman. 

At a publick examination in the same place, the wri- 
ter discovered, among other things, extreme combat. j ana 
desiruet, with small benev., in one of the subjects exam- 
ined, and, accordingly, described him as exceedingly cruel, 
disposed to delight in barbarity, and given to the outbreak- 
ings of a most brutal temper. In confirmation of this state 
ment, J. Churchill, Esq., remarked to one of the authors, 
(S. Kirkham,) that he was skeptical upon the subject of 
phrenology until he heard the character of this individual 
described ; but that the character of the man (which he un- 
derstood most perfectly, having been bnmght up with him) 
was so extraordinary, particularly in reference to his revolt- 
ing and horrid cruelty of disposition, and had been so accu- 
rately hit ofif by the phrenologist (who must have been an 
ntter stranger to him) as to change his mind in regard to 
the science. In illustration, Mr. C. further remarked, that 
he had frequently known the said individual, when a you.i), 
to catch squirrels and chop their feet off, and then let thenj 
ran, merely for the sport of it \ At other times, he would 
make in incision in the skin of a 8q\UTTe\,u.Tvd Vvi^v ^ ^^ 
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tnjlate the skin of the little animal, and then let it run agaui \ 
At other timea again, he would pluck the feathers from 
Dirds, amjfutafs their limbs, and dense and execute variouf 
other kinds of tortures upon animals of various descriptions, 
and then appear to he in perfect raptures of diabolical de 
light whilst witnessms^ the writhings, contortions, and other 
szpressions of agony m his innocent victims. 

This case suggests two points of inquiry not unworthy 
ihe candid attention of disbelievers in phrenology. 1. it 
presents us with tvH> individuals, brought up under the same 
rool, but possessing dispositions widely different ; the one, 
(hough not inferiour in talents to the other,' even from a 
chuii, delights in cruelty and bloody deeds, and at the age of 
(hirty^, becomes a drunken vagabond and a grovelling wretch ; 
ihe other, revolts at cruelty and despises every base pursuit, 
auu at thirty, is a lawyer and a respectable member of so- 
ciety. Now, whence springs this difference of character? 
Is 11 the effect of education alone ? or has nature something 
to Qo with it ? And, 2. let it sprmg from whatever source 
it may, wherein is phrenology responsible, for merely ascer* 
laming the fact, and pointing out the difference, when guided 
solely by the external signs upon the head? Phrenology 
responsible for the traits of character it discovers in men? 
What absurdity ! ndLj, whai stupidity ! Does the phrenolo- 
gist create the " bumps," or the disposition which cultivates 
ihem, and which causes their increase? On such a principle 
df reasoning, we might, and with equal propriety, arraign 
phrenology for not discovering as much metaphysical talent 
m the dog as in a philosopher, aiid for not finding as large 
an organ of local, in the lattef^te in the former. 

In the possession of the Lyceum in Fredericktown, Md. 
IS the cast of the scull of a murderer, ^ho was hung sonir> 
ihree years since, in which combat, and destruct. are swelled 
out in an extraordinary degree, and all the other selfish 
propensities appear very large. He was not only guilty of 
murder, but even when a boy, used to amuse himself by 
cutting off the feet of pigs, and then applying to them the 
lash, in order to see them attempt to run, and by other simi- 
lar acts of cruelty and torture. 

At a public lecture in Prattsburgh, N. Y., six individuals 

were selected for examination by a rank opponent to phrf* 

ttology I but, inasmuch as the writer had once lived in the 

place, he was requested lo\)e\)\\xvd.^c^flLeA^W^Ke should j idgt 
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from a previous knowledge of their cliaracters. The first 
labject presented, was a viQlent opposcr of religion, infidel 
in his belief, violent in his temper, stubborn, and withal a 
gre^t mechanical genius ; and such fie was described to be 
tkrovghoui. The next wais described as highly conscien- 
tious, talented, religious,, eminently pecifick. Sic. and, in the 
main, directly opposite to the first. After their examinatioiit 
Deacon Limsley, who knew, both perfectly well, and who, 
till that time, had been a disbeliever in phrenology, observed^ 
that, since these two individuals, whose characters were di- 
rectly opposite in almost every particular, had been examined 
in succession, and the points, of difference between them 
correctly pointed put, and that, too, when the examiner was 
idindfolded, and, consequently, unable to judge of character 
except from the shape of the head, phrenology must be a 
true index of . character. What is still more, one of these 
gentlemen had been examined the preceding evening, and 
both descriptions precisely agreed. 

Spaulding, — ^Among others selected for examination on 
the same occasion, was the Rev. Henry H. Spaulding, Mis- 
sionary to the Indians that are located west of the Missis- 
sippi. After his extreme firmness and high, moral qualities, 
particularly his very large benev., or disinterested and strong 
desire to do good to his fellow-men, had been described, x 
passing his hand along the arch of the eyebrow, the writer 
felt a deep depression where the organ of colour is located, 
and, struck with sprprise, he exclaimed, *'this gentleman has 
Qo organ of colour, and can hardly tell white from black." 
After the lecture was oyer, Mr. g. observed, that, as had been 
stated, he was utterly unable to distinguish colours ; that, ex- 
cept black and white, all colours and shades of colours looked 
alike to him, and ail appeared of a dingy, indistinct hue ; 
that his wife would never trust him to purchase any article 
of clothing whatever, because he seen^ed to be utterly desti- 
tute of all power of distinguishing, and even of discerning, 
them. This fact, we deem an important one. The eye- 
sight of this gentleman, is perfectly good ; he reads correctly, 
uses words with facility, thinks and writes with unusual 
power, seldom forgets faces, and is a superiour scholar; yet 
ais power of distinguishing colours, is almost wholly want- 
ing. We ask, then, whether the same, mental power which 
perceives colours^ also perceives forms, and places, and the 
lorce of arguments ? If so, why shpuU tVk& fitiX ^S. >^r~- 
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(kcmlties be wholly wanting in the Rev. Mr. S., and the last o( 
(hem be unusually strong^ in him ? Will anti-phrenological 
metaphysicians have the kindness just to explain these simple 
and common phenomena ? 

LiNSLET. — Deacon linsley is certainly one of the mogt 
devoted and consistent Christians — the most fervent and de- 
rout in his addresses to the throne of grace, the most meek 
and penitent, and forgiving of men. Accordingly, his head 
18 not only very high, but it is also very deep from the supe- 
riour anterior to the superiour posterior portion, and greatly 
arched by the extraordinary development of his benev. and 
ven. His intellectual faculties generally, are large : hence 
his unc6mmon share of good sense, mingled with his piety. 
His philopro. and adhes. are very large ; and hence the suc- 
cess with which, for many years, he has superintended Sab> 
bath-schools and Bible-classes. 

When the writer was a boy, he was wont to listen to the 
marvellous stories of one of his fellow-townsmen, who al- 
ways magnified every thing he related, especially if it per- 
tained to himself, till it appeared to be something really great, 
singular, and wonderful. Accordingly, on revisiting his 
native town, he sought his old story teller, and found that io 
his head, the organs of marvel., nope, approbat., and lang., 
were largely developed. 

From a mere boy, one of his brothers was remarkablo 
for his propensity to throw stones^ and, more especially, for 
his adroitness and skill at it, aS he was able in this manner, 
to kill birds, squirrels, &c. As he grew up, he was equally 
famous for going aloft at country " raisings," &c. ; and, ac- 
cordingly, was found to possess very large weight, whilst 
the writer, whose education, in this respect, has been tht 
tame, is nearly destitute both of the organ, and of the &• 
culty, of weight. The same is true of colour. 

One of his fellow-townsmen, who had always been noted 
^or his disbelief in the doctrines of the Christian religion 
as well as for his strenuous opposition to it, was found to 
possess very small marvel, and ven., and small conscien. 

New York City. — But, next to Washington, New 
York furnishes facts and demonstrations as perfectly conclu* 
sive in proof and illustration of phrenology as any chymical 
or anatomical demonstrations. 

At the first publick lecture delivered in this city, in the 
autumn of 1836, two of lVv« antVvoT%, O. 8. and L N. Fow- 
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ler wcie present, and the first person who sabmiited to aa 
eiammation, was examined by one of the lecturers in the 
uhence ai the other, and then by the other ; and (it being 
a striking case) the same description, not only in the main, 
imt, also, in the detail8,%was given by both. 

The next iadiyidual was described as possessing an ex- 
cessive development of amat,^ with very large selfish pro- 
pensities and sentiments, and a fair share of intellect. As 
mnch was said of his amat as propriety would permit, and 
(he whole examination turned upon this organ^ his combat., 
ind destruct, and small coascien. A few days after, the 
Rev. Mr. Walter, pastor of the church from which this in^ 
dividual had been cut oS, stated to the writer, that, in conse- 
quence of his €bm&urs witn the wives of others, he had 
broken up seteral &miliet, and was then living with the wife 
of another man (since divorced ;) that the violence of his 
temper was ungbvemable ; and that he appeared to have no 
compunctions of* conscience. He added, that several of his 
church members who heard the examination, stated that u 
was so characteristick as perfectly to astonish them. 

Smith. — ^At their second lecture in N. Y., Mr. S. B. 
Smith, late a Romish Priest, and now editor of the ** Ek)wn- 
&11 of Babylon," was selected for examination. He was 
found to possess a large head, developed mainly in. the coro- 
nal region, with very large firm., self-e., benev., form, order, 
cans, and compar., large hope, conscien., combat., adhes., 
mirth, ideal., imitat., lang., calcu., size, local., and cautious., 
only moderate destruct., time, and secret., and small mar« 
vel. The inference was, that he possessed commanding 
talents joined with great energy and efiiciency of character ; 
resistance, and moral courage m a pre-eminent degree, with- 
out harshness or a desire to injure even his enemies; thai 
he must be a publick man and distinguished in his sphere : 
an original and profound thinker, ana a logical reasoner ; t 
distinguished scholar, and possessed of integrity ; very cau* 
tious and judicious, and y^ enterprising ; a theologian and 
moral reasoner of the first class, and possessed of extraor- 
dmary form, or power of recollecting &ces, detecting typo- 
graphical errours, &c. ; a first-rate critick, and perfectly 
systpmatick, nay, almost "old-maidish" about having things 
in order. But his superiour talents as a mornl amd thtolog* 
xcdl reasoner, were dwelt upon as his great forte— his leading 
tharactelristick. At the time of the exsLm\xw^\c8i^ >^x. % 
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was utterly unknown to the writers, and as far as they haft 
since learned his history and character, the coincidence be- 
tween them and the publick description given, is palatable 
aiid?*riking throughout, and some portions of it so much so 
48 to be incapable of amendment or improvement The 
hardships which he has endured* the opposition and perse- 
cution which he has met with; the heart of a christian hero, 
and the high moral character, which he has disj^ayed in 
his ready renunciation of a religion which he felt to be 
wrong, and that, when, by so doing, he knew he should 
drawdown upon his devoted head, the anathemas and the 
vengeance of the whole Romish church, bis incredulity in 
not believing Romish -dogmas,, the. clearness of his argu- 
ments presented in the ^*Down&ll,'' (due allowance being 
made for that enthusiasm which is begotten by dwelling so 
long upon a highly exciting subject,) the anecdote of Mr. H. 
B. Piercy, (see note to p. 222.,) the '* Synopsis?' translated by 
him — ^these things, one and all, show a perfect coincidence 
between the description of his character, of which the pre- 
ceding is a mere abstract, and his real character and talentE 
as evinced' both in his publick and private life: — see relative 
size of his organs in the Table. (See note on p. 32d.) 

Brown.t— At a subsequent lecture, Mr. Groold Brown, 
author of a Grammar, was examined, and described as pos- 
sessing a high degree of critical acumen, and a happy talent 
for comparing, analyzing, and illustrating, and especially as 
a verbal critick and linguist ; as somewhat eccentrick in his 
manners, rigidly exact and honest, and somewhat dogmat- 
ical ; but, withal, as possessing rather an extravagant organ 
of love of approbation and popularity, which would make 
him rather boastful, and fond of tellmg what great things 
he had done, &>c. ; and, in confirmation of the correctness of 
these statements, many anecdotes have since been related to 
the writers, O. S. and L. N. Fowlez. 

At another lecture in N. Y., a well-dressed jbA was 
brought forward. The first remark made of him, was, that 
he possessed an eztraordmary organ df secret. ^ such a de* 
re.opment, indeed, as the examiner had seldom, if ever, 
seen ; that, consequently, he was cunning, artful, sly, deceit- 
ful, equivocating, and evasive ; that it was often next to im 
possible to extort the truth from him, and that nothing could 
be known from what he said ; that his acquis, was also very 
krge, and coTiscien. small, aud^ consequently, that he wat a 
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f9gue^ and would steals as well as lie, and manueciit un< 
wonted dexterity, not onl}' in stealing, but also in oonccaling 
the plunder; that he had no compunctions of conscience, 
and could not be made to feel guilty ; that he was not at all 
benevolent, but the revise ; that his reasoning powers were 
?ery deficient, and yet, that he was quick to observe, and 
had an extraordinary memory of facts, and very large lang. 
or ** gift of the gab;" small combat, and large cautious., and 
was, therefore, a coward ; and that he possessed an extraor- 
dinary fondness for children. 

The following is a statement of his character, the principal 
part of which was made at the time, before the audience, by 
the individual who brought him forward, and the rest subse- 
quently communicated to the authors by the same gentleman. 
"This lad, who is about thirteen years old, was born in Cana- 
da ; when about five years old, was found to be so very fond 
of children, that he was frequently employed by gentlemen 
to amuse their children, and even in&nts, from which he was 
Umght by kit mother^ (as he sayS.) to steal the coins about 
*heir necks, and such other things as he could lay his hands 
upon ; that, on the occurrence of a fire, he stole money from 
the pocket of a person, and blacked it, pretending that he had 
found it, yet, as it was a pocket-piece, it was easily identified: 
that for a long time he had been in the habit of taking small 
sums from a shoemaker in Greenwich-st. N. Y., with whom 
he is now living as an apprentice; that when one theft afler 
another was detected and proved upon him, he would so- 
lemnly declare, and call his God to witness, that each one 
was the last ; that he would frequently protest, by all that 
^as good or great, that he told the truth, and soon after- 
wards declare, that what he had before said, was wholly 
felse, but that what he now swore to, was certainly true: 
that he was very adroit in meeting charges against him, and 
always ready with an excuse for his wickedness; (small 
conscien. ;) that, to prevent suspicion, he would often accuse 
other boys of stealing apples from a poor woman who sold 
them in the streets, and pretend to pity her, when he hiiutcif 
stole them every day, and had laid up half a trunk full ; 
that he wpuld falsify even when nothing could be gained by it; 
that he was an arrant coward, and would quail before the stem 
look of his playmates, and always run if they threatened 
him; that his judgment was extretneVY \\m\\«^^ ^tA ^^x.\^ 
ifhowed great tact in learning to do some v\v\tv^"&\ >S\«X * 

14* 
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mras admirable in pleading his own case, and was, withal i 
miperstitibus Catholick ;** (his ven. and marvel., being large) 
b'or the truth of the foregoing particulars, we refer to Mr. 
Rufus Dawes, co-editor of the N. Y. Mirror, and to the 
crowded audience who witnessed the examination in Clin- 
ton Hall, as well as to a cast of the head of this hopeful 
youth, which they keep for sale at their office in the same 
place :— «ee relative size of his organs in the Table. 

Chan and Eno. — The Siamese Twins, £ng and Chan, 
furnish another striking example of the truth of phrenological 
science. It is well known that their traits of character, in- 
cluding their feelings, passions, abilities, dispositions, modes 
of thinking, of acting, and so forth, are so much alike as 
frequently to start the preteiyt^e. and induce the belief that 
ihey possess but one mind, or, at least, that, in consequenco 
of the wonderful, physical connexion of their bodies, there 
exists between them a similar union of mind, or such a one 
as to cause both minds to think, feel, and act simultaneously 
and alike. Although this is a mere pretence, yet the founda- 
tion of it remained to be developed and explained by phre- 
nology. In the autumn of L836, at the Washington Hotel, 
N. Y., their heads were examined by the narrators, O. S. 
Fowler and S. Kirkham, when, to their surprise and admi- 
ration, they were found to be most wonderfully and strik- 
ingly alike, not only in size and general outline, but even in the 
minute development of nearly all the phrenological organs. 



* The following note from the gentleaaan who prinu the " Downfidl'' for Mr. 8. 
wUl confirm seyeral points of dutracter contained in the foregoing statement. 

"Mr. Smith in so very particular and over-exact to have even every tf/f/e tiling 

ilone with the atmost precision, as to give my worlcnien a great deal of extra labour, 

and to provolce from them a niclcname designating his 'old-maidish' peculiarities. 

As a proof reader^ althouffb Mr. 8. has but recently turned his attention to the busl- 

ness, yet, by the force of what seems to be an innate talent, he excels many who 

nave bad much more practice. He is one of the Jlrmeai men I have ever seen ; 

and when he thinks he is right, nothing can turn him : (firm, and self-e.) His 

'^frifH*^*^ w almost equally as strUdng as his order and firmness. 

i«.i. Jy u "***"* *•«"• bowler's descripUon of Mr. Smith's character, I had no 

flutn in phrenology, but this satisfied my mind of the correctness of the science; 

tar 1 considered the description accurate and striking throughout, so much so that 

lucould not be bettered by any of the gentleman's most Inumate acquaintances: 

«a<l tills opmioQ I expressed to Mr. Le Roy Sunderland at the time, who was sitting 

DesKle me. H. R. PIERCY." 

Several other individuals made remarks similar to those of Mr. P. Among 

a\«iii Mrs Smith and Mr. Carey, teacher in the deaf and dumb asylum of N. Y. 

_^'t ie approbation of the audience, and the testimony of all wlto knew Mr. S., wsa 

fteneral and uneqalvocal as to the examination being a perfect transcript of the 

■%.te ind character of this distinguished gentleman. 

We will take the liberty to refer those of our readers who wish to satisfy them* 

, tf ** the AynopMi of the Moral Theology of the Churdh of RoaM," piifc 

by V.r. a., vhera the rea9(ming oT%«.n« oX VLt. %. vc% dVvQiaf «| to «!zBh« 
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Some small difference, indeed, in the development of soma 
few o( the organti, does exist ; but then it is so slight as to 
lie detected only by the most minute and accurate observa 
tion. Among all the heads ever examined by the authors, 
such an agreement of size, shape, and temperament, or any 
ihing ofproachiug to it, in any two, they never before wit 
uessed or heard of; and hence, the strikmg coincidence be 
tween the characters and dispositions of the two brothers 
»> longer remains a mystery ; for, in addition to the general, 
natural law, (which operates in this case,) that *' like causes 
produce like effects," from the necessity of the case, their 
training, habits, and education, have been alike, more per 
fectlv so than that of any other two individuals that ever 
lived. But notwithstanding this, it has been stated, that a 
slight difference in the development of some few of their 
organs, was pointed out by the phrenologists, and the conse- 
\juent difference in their characters, specified. In relation to 
this point, as well as to all the points of agreement, both the 
young gentlemen, and the gentleman' who accompanied them, 
(iiUy confirmed and corroborated the statements of the ex- 
aminers. Again we appeal to our opponents to answer 
the question. If phrenology is not a true science, how could 
these nice distinctions and discriminations of difference in 
character, have been thus accurately pointed out merely by 
an examination of the physical form of the head? And 
again : If the disposition and talents of individuals, depend 
solely on education or trainmg, how could any difference 
in these respects, exist between these twins? 

At a publick lecture in Clinton Hall, a gentleman exam* 
ined, was described as possessing, in an unusual degree, the 
mathematical and reasoning organs, and, also, philopro., but 
as sulnect to a depression of spirits, or " the Uues." His char- 
acter had been previously written out by nis friends, and, 
when read to the audience, it not only confirmed the cor- 
rectness of the phrenological examination, bat showed that, 
m account of the predtminanct of those traits of character ' 
pointed out by the phrenologist, the gentleman had been w 
jected as a proper test of the science. 

A son of Dr. Barber, professor of Elocution, &c., was 
also examined, and his traits of character minutely specified ; 
iind, after the examination^ aljnost every point stated, was 
confirmed and illastrated by anecdotiea of IM Vud^ u^ t^^iNnl 
Hv hy faiber. 
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Offen. — But of all thepublick tests of phrenology, per 
caps no other oDe ever maae so extensive and decided au io- 
pressjon in its favour, as the examination of Benjamin OfieOi 
a listinguished infidel lecturer, which took place in Cliatoo 
Kali on the evening of the 28th Jan., 1837. As this exaio* 
ination was made in the presence ofi at least, one thausiid 
spectators, who are lining witnesses of the truth of the fol' 
lowing account of it, the authors trust that its accuracy 
will not be doubted by the general reader. 

in acceptance of a previous challenge in which the e% ' 
a miners had invited the publick to "test the science in an^ 
and every way which their incredulity or ingenuity migb^^ 
suggest, by choosing their own subjects for publick examinn^'^ 
tion, or otherwise," an elderly gentleman of very ordinar^^ 
dress and general appearance, came forward : and in orde^^ 
10 give the audience the opportunity of the double test of^ 
hearing a description of the character given by each of th^^ 
examiners in the absence of the other, L. N. fi>wler retire<C 
from the room accompanied by a gentleman, whilst O. S. F* 
proceeded with the examination. 

About the first thing stated by the examiner, was, that the 
gentleman's conscien. was moderate, his ven. small, and 
his marvel, almost xoholly wanting ; and, consequently, that 
he must be a total skeptick, particularly in regard to reli- 
gion, especially revealed religion, and all the popular forms 
and doctrines connected with it. He also stated that his 
combat., destruct, self-e., firm., adhes., and knowing^ and 
reasoning organs, particularly his compar., were very large, 
and his cautious, and secret., small ; ;ind hence, that he was 
much inclined to debate, and ready, on all occasions, to de- 
clare his disbelief, and advance and defend his opinions. 
His event., lang., mirth., and imitat., were likewise described 
as very large ; and hence the inference was drawn, that, 
although his general appearance did not seem to justify the 
inclusion, yet he must be a publick speaker, and as such, 
•|uite distinguished — that, in debate, he was considered a 
great reasoner, and would display a cfreat command of words, 
«cts, and arguments ; that he employed much action, and 
was unsurpassed in his powers of ridicule, particularly in 
employing severe epithets and ludicrous and sarcastick com- 
pftfisons; But among many other things, his benev. was 
^yirelt upon, as .one of his strongest traits of character, and 
^•* acquis, wns stated to W so smc^X «A\ft ^T«««m his eve? 
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Oncoming ricL He was repres^ted as kind-hearted-, olilig- 
ing, and generons to a fiiult, but, at the same time, (smaL 
conscien.,) as not always actuated by moral principle, or the 
right and the vyrong in the case, and as having little or no 
feeling of the guilt or sinfulness of any of his acts. For 
some points of this character, see first paragraph under 
conscien. moderate, p. 131, also 6 lines at the bottom of the 
same page, 11 lines at the top of the next, the last 5 of 
the same paragraph, the first paragraph on p. 1 35, and be- 
nev; large, and very large, p. 155, — together with the rela- 
tive sice of his organs in the Table of Measurements. 

After the first examination had closed, L. N. Fowler was 
called in; and proceeded with an examination of the same 
head ; and so perfectly, on every point, did his description 
of the tfharacter and talents of the man, agree with the 
first description, that the old charge of collusion was again 
brought up, although the fact was, that neither of the exam- 
iners had any previous knowledge of the individual, nor in- 
tercourse with each other during the examination ; and this 
point was proved at the time, to the entire satisfaction of 
every candid hearer. 

AAer the close of the second examination, Mr. Vail (a lec- 
turer in Tammany-Hall) arose, and remarked, that **the gen- 
tleman just examined, was Mr. Ofifen, the celebrated lecturer 
in Tammany Hall ; that he had known him intimately for 
eight or nine years ; and that, as &r as he was enabled to 
judge, he must pronounce the descriptions of character and 
talents given by the phrenologists, as remarkably correct 
throughout, excepting that he thought the elder brother had 
not given Mr. O. quite credit enough for his conscientious- 
ness, but that, with the modified and plainer description of 
the same trait of character as given by the younger brother, 
he was satisfied." Mr. V. then went minutely into his 
character, taking it up, point afler point, and illustrated most 
strikingly, and confirmed, each as stated by the phrenolo* 
gists. Among other things, he said that, " though a poor 
man, Mr. O. was a very benevolent man ;'* and in proof of 
it, he begged leave to state the fact, that *'Mr. O. lired out 
of the city, afid near a common, upon which unfeeling per- 
sons were in the habit of turning old and worn-out horses to 
starve, and that, out of pity, Mr. O. was in the habit oi 
mg up these horses and feeding XlieaL at h\« o^tk ^i.'^^u^v^' 

Fi'%al]v. Mr. n/R>n arose and conf\TTueSi\X\^c.o\x%R.Vws»^ 
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the descriptions given by the examiners, and remarkol, that, 
** Although hitherto skeptical in regard to the truth of phro* 
nology, yet the remarkable accuracy with which th«»y had 
delineated the various features of his character, had changed 
his mind in regard to it, so fiir, at least, as to compel him to 
believe that there was much truth in it" But touching 
their description of his low eonseien., he seemed not to be 
fully satisfied. He therefore continued: '*The phrenolo- 
gists have stated that I have many /n«iM2s. This, I believe, 
is true. They have also said that I have many enemies. 
This may be true ; but I ought not to have them, for I never 
wronged a man in my life.** 

O. S. Fowler then took occasion to remark, that ** He con- 
sidered this declaration of Mr. O. as proof demonstrative of 
his possessing a low conscience, for, he was sure, that every 
man who has a large one, will be ready to condemn himtelfi 
and acknowledge that he has often done wrong to his fellow- 
men." — See conscien. large, p. 126, and conacien. small and 
very small, p. 132, 133. 

In a subsequent conversation, Mr. O. stated to the writer, 
that, from his earliest recollection, he had known no standard 
of moral rectitude and no code of moral principle or of vir- 
tue, except that which tended to relieve human suffering, or 
to augment human happiness; and, moreover, that he regard- 
ed that, and thai alone, as sinful, the eflfect of which was to 
prevent the enjoyment, or to increase the sufferings, of his 
fellow-men. Of abstract justice, right, or duty, he had no 
conception ; yet he could never be an atheist. Whether there 
was, or was not, a future state of existence, he did not know ; 
oat i/such a thing does exist, he, and all others composing it, 
should be happy. He said that he was perfectly astonished 
at the description of his standard of moral principle. He 
also added, thiat he was, for many years, a deacon of an evan- 
gelical church. 

Frances Wright. — However striking many of the pre- 
ceding fiicts may be, the authors feel confident, that none of 
them surpass in individual interest, or as proofs of the truth 
of phrenology, the phrenological developments of the cele- 
brated lady whose name heads this paragraph — now, Maa- 
' mm Darusemont, As hers is one of the most remarkable 
characters of the present day, and as her phrenological de- 
^mbpments throughout, are found imperfectly to agree with 
irpecQlitritiet of eS* lucVet «.tii\ dL\B^vxvv»Ti^ ^yk tMSf \m 
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ymnderea one of the best tests of the truth of phrenological 
neience that can he produced or desired. But there is one 
circumstance which renders this case particularly gratifying 
ro the phrenologist ; and that is, the character and talents of 
Madam Darusemont are so well known, that the greatest 
skeptick in phrenology, has not " a loop left to han^ a doubt 
upon," concerning the perfect coincidence between ner char- 
acter and her phrenological developments, as presented in 
the Table of Measurements. 

On a visit to this lady in the present year, (1837.) the fol 
lowing observations were made with the greatest care, by 
0. S. Fowler and S. Kirkham, and noted down at the time ; 
to that their correctness may be fully relied upon. 

The head of this distinguished individual is considerably 
aoove the ordinary size, and her temperament such as to 
combine the highest activity, with great strength and power. 
But her head is developed in such a manner as to present a 
character decisively mascuHru, combining great bolanesd and 
energy, with unusual intellectual power. In other words, her 
head is much larger and wider in tne basiliar region, than it is 
in the coronal ; and, again, the posterior portion of the coronal 
region, is much larger than the frontal, notwithstanding her 
forehead is larsre, and fully developed throughout ; but the 
lower and middle portions of it, are relatively much larger 
than the upper. and lateral portions. In phrenological Ian 
guage, the perceptive and semi-perceptive faculties, together 
with compar., are really very great, whilst ca us., though 
large, is relatively smaller. The authors do not recollect 
ever to have seen, in a woman^ jo much intellect urged onward 
by so prodigiously great propelling powers ; and hence her 
acknowledged talents, combined with masculine energy, 
which have gained for her a fame throughout the world. 

As to her individual organs, amat. is la/rge and adhes. 
very large, whilst philopro. is only full ; and, accordinglv. 
the greatest objection to her theory against matrimony, is, 
that it does not sufficiently provide for children.^ Concent 
is small; and hence the intensity of her mental operations, 
and the rapidity with which her mind passes from one sub- 
ject to another. Combat, is very large, and destruct. large ; 
and hence, with her large mirth, and very large compar., 



* At tk« tboB the mtdhora titked Bfadun DaruMmoiA, ftYv«\Md\%ti\Ax ti^ ^^ 
mmd^pmntiraat, tooy behimA ber In Pmaee, Mid \i«r hMb«NidYv«AiBfA.%y»^%K^ 
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her point and severity, her withering sarcasms, and the spiiil 
and fire which are breathed into almost every senteDce she 
utte rs ; and hence, also, that disposition to resist, attack, combat, 
debate, and defend, which forms one of the most prominent 
points of her character. Acquis, is almost wholly wanting; 
and hence the utter disregard of property as such, and the 
loose and vague ideas upon the subject ofpersoTuU awnershif, 
which constitute a part of her new code of morals. Hence, 
too, the facility witn which she joined Robert Owen in his 
Community scheme, as tested on the banks of the Wabash. 
In further illustration of this trait of character, it is said that 
she has never appropriated to her own use, otie cent of the 
avails of her lectures or of her writings : see p. 95. 

Her cautious, is moderate ; and a want of prudence and 
discretion, it will readily be seen, has, more or less, charac- 
terized her publick career. Secret, is very small; and 
hence the directness, and plainness, and ingenuousness with 
which, on all occasions, she speaks out just what she thinks 
and feels : so that, let the world say what they may of her, 
they cannot call her a hypocrite. Approbat is weak ; and 
this manifests itself in her utter indifference, both in appear- 
ance and in fact, to what is thought or said of her, in her dis- 
regard to reproach, and to being considered singular ; and 
this, united with her combat, and destruct, causes her to 
glory in encountering opposition. Her large self-e. and 
firm., united with her combat, and destruct., and her deficient 
ven., give her that daring boldness, independence, self-confi- 
dence, unbending perseverance, highmindedness, and even 
arrogance of character, and determine resolution, and ac- 
knowledged efficiency, which shine so conspicuously in her 
publick career : see p. 120. 

All the moral organs, with the exception of bene v. and hope, 
are so deficient, that the coronal portion of her head is narrow 
and flattened. Benev. is largely developed ; and doubtless she 
has at heart, the good of society and the advancement of hu- 
man happiness ; and she certainly considers herself a phi- 
lanthtopist ; but ven. is deficient, and marvel, is so very small 
that no traces of it can possibly be discovered — smaller, if 
possible, than in any other head which the authors have ever 
■Ben; hence her disbelief in any thing which she does not 
9te demonstrated to her senses. Even the existence of a Su 
prome Being she questions, " because," she says, "she can 
■Of itg Bach a being, not \t\>ow win VtCAti^ o^Vvwv Vj tvtcj of 
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her seDtes." Her conscien. is only moderate or small ; and 
hence the looseness of her moral code, her imperfect reason" 
ings upon moral subjects, and her want of moral acumen ; 
which are very evident to every conscientious reader of the 
productions of her pen. Hope .is full ; and, without it, no 
one would undertake what she, unaided and alone, has at« 
tempted to accomplish. Hence, also, with her self-e., her 
unbounded confidence in her own abilities and strength. 
She professes to have come to America this last time, for the 
express purpose of enlightening our benighted* minds in 
morals and religion, and to instruct our ignorant statesmen 
IB a knowledge of the true principles of our republican ^ov« 
enunaot and to show them what measures they must adopt 
m order to save the ark of liberty from destruction 1 

Her ideal., imitat, lang., individ., event, and compar., are 
all largre or very large ; and hence her acknowledged elo- 
quence; which is really of the highest order. Her individ., 
event, and compar., are all very large, and nearly all her 
ether intellectual Acuities are large; and hence her intel- 
lectual greatness ; her acknowledged superiorihr as a scholar ; 
her extensive information about matters and things in gene- 
ml ; the copiousness, appropriateness, and elegance of her 
historical and scientifick illustrations ; and her great talent 
ibr collecting statistical information, d&c. Cans, is less than 
eompar.; and, accordingly, she exhibits more of a practical, 
literary, matterH>f-fiict talent, than of deep, logical argument — 
more of clearness, -perspicuity, and force of illustration, than 
of close inductive reasoning — more of facts, analyzed and 
SjTStematized, than of profundity afid depth of intellect. Her 
reasonings upon first principles^ in short, cannot be relied 
upon : see Tabla 

Bbnnet. — Phineas Bennet, the distinguished inventer of 
the new method of generating steam for the steam-engine, 
furnishes a proof of the truth of phrenology so convincing^ 
and so clear an illustration of the practical application and 
utility of the principles of the science, that, to omit to mention 
his phrenological developments, would be doing injustice to 
the science. His head is of the largest size, being ^ven 
inches and three-eights in diameter where the hat fits to it, 
but, in consequence of the extraordinary development of the 
iierceptive fecnlties and of construct, it is much larger a 
• -^le lower down. 

His development of firm, is most a«ltva\%V\m^Vj ^x«^ tK 
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•olf-e., very considerable, and of concent, greater, perhaps, thu 
the authors have ever seen elsewhere. On a close inspectiott, 
his forehead appears really massive. Though generally 
uniform, it is most developed in the region of me perceptive 
faculties. His construct, is wonderfully great, so as verv 
much to widen and deepen that portion of me head in which 
it is located. His form is really prodigious, calcu. very 
large, size extraordinary, and compar. and cans, but little 
ittferiour, whilst hope is scarcely full : see p. 163. 

His firm., self-e., and concent., are sufficient to sire him 
that astonishing perseverance and connectedness and determi- 
nation of purpose which, in spite of poverty, the reproaches o' 
his friends, the jeers of his enemies, and the apparently insur 
mountable difficulties that, one after another, arose before him, 
held him for fourteen successive years upon one single inven- 
tion— an invention that will annually save the world many mil- 
lions of dollars in the expense of fuel and labour, and render 
him as immortal as his illustrious predecessor Robert Fnkon. 
His concent, inspired him with patience, and enabled him to 
concentrate a\\ his powers upon this one point ; his constmct 
and perceptive Acuities, with his cans, imd compar., gave to 
these lastnamed qualities an inventive and mechanical diree 
tion ; his indiffisrent hope allowed him fully to mature and per- 
fect his plan, instead of enticing him to some other pursuit or 
mvention, whilst his self-e. inspired him with the requisite self 
'Tonfidence to push forward his designs without encouragement 
from others ; his deficient imitat. neither enabled or disposed 
him to take any hint or pattern from any other machine, whilst 
his inventive powers were thus left free to produce something 
wholly original. Now, any materially dififerent organiza- 
tion, would have prevented so glorious a result. This organi- 
zation, then, taken in* connexion with his invention, is cer- 
tainly wonderful to contemplate. Mr. B. was brought to- the 
pffice of the writers by Col. Haskett, and furnished with a 
chart by L. N. Fowler, before he had even heard of such a 
man or his invention ; but a friend of Coi. Haskett's, on seeing 
the chart given, was forcibly struck with its accuracy, particu- 
larly in reference to his concent., adding, that if Mr. B. ever 
became interested in any subject, nothing could divert hii 
mind from it until he had finished the thing in hand. The 
relative size of his organs as given at the time referred to, 
may be seen in the Table of Measurements, p. 347. Con- 
Bchn. h n^ly large in his head*^ and^ with the first mone? 
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received from the micceai of his machine, he immediately 
proceeded to pay up all those debts he had unavoidably con 
tracted during his progress, and to amply compensate those 
who had done him favours, before he thought about himself, 

Mr. B. is also ascertained to be the inyenter of the Atner 
loui Automaton Chess-player, by which the Messrs. H. are 
aid ^o have made a handsome fortune. 

Mr. B. stated that after deep and long study upon his machine, 
he generally experienced a severe pain in the region of the 
ffrekead and of the temples, and in showing where it was lo- 
cated, placed his hand upon e&nstruet., caus.^ and eompar : 
see ** increase of the organs by exercise," pp. 365 to 370. 

We again ask our opponents to account for this coincidence 
between so remarkable a character and the corresponding 
phrenological developments; and, if they are not satisfied 
with our observations, to make observations for themselves. 

Wtnans. — Akin to Mr. B. is Mr. Wynans of New York, 
who has distinguished himself, both in this country and in Eng* 
land, as a macninist. Four years since, he invented and ap- 
plied to the Manchester and Liverpool Rail-Road, an improve- 
ment called the out-side bearing, which was immediately 
adopted, both in this country and in Europe. The amount of 
power gained by it, is said to be ver^ great. He is also the au- 
thor of several other scarcely less important inventions, and is 
now erecting a very large establishment in N. Y. for making 
greatly improved locomotive engines, orders for which he has 
received, not only from many of the principal rail-road com- 
panies in this country, but several from Europe. His loco- 
motives are much less expensive, and much more efficient, 
than those generally in use. He also invented those very 
large eight-wheel cars ^ hich are coming into so general 
use, and are both much (ess expensive, and much more con- 
venient, than their predecessors. It may not be improper to 
add, that, for several seasons, he has been employed, at one and 
the same time, by four different rail-road companies, and is 
paid fifteen hundred dollars annually by each, simply ELnd solely 
to give advice, without being obliged often to leave his other 
business on this account, such is his reputation as a machinist 

This gentleman, with his lady, entered the office of the 
writer in Clinton Hall, perfect strangers; and the first re- 
mark made of him, was, ** that his mechanical genius and 
talent were, beyond all question, not only the ruling feature 
of his character, but greater than in one tnenmXssiiV^^xviH!^ 
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This was inferred from his extraordinary deTelopment of 
all the organs that constitute both an inventer and a machinist 
of the first class — that is, from his extraordinary construct, 
imitat., form, size, weight, order, calcu., local., compar., caus., 
and ideal. Now, let the reader conteirplate all these united 
in one and the same individual, whose talents. as an invenler 
and machinist have just been stated, and let him recollect, 
that all these organs were described as giring those very 
powers just enumerated, and that, too, in a d^ree no lem 
striking than they are actually found to exiirtt — described 
both by the writer, O. S. Fowler, and afterwaids by L. N. 
Fowler, who did not hear the first description, bat whose de- 
scription, according to the testimony of Mr. W.,«nd alao of his 
lady, did not differ from the first either in these, or. in anv 
other, points of his character, and then say whether phrenol 
og^ is not deserving of belief. 

Let it be observed, also, that in Mr. F , unitat is deficient, 
while in Mr. W., it is developed in a most astonishing de- 
gree, forming a ridge almost as prominent upon his head as 
the finger would form upon a plain surface. : AccordinglVf 
the invention of Mr. B. is wholly original — being through 
out, entirely unlike any other ; whilst those of Mr. W. con 
sist mainly of improvements upon the inventions of others 
This will serve to illustrate the influence of imitat. upon the 
character, as well as upon construct 

Mr. W. has very large ideal., whilst Mr. B. has much 
less ; and hence the former embellishes by his improvements, 
whilst the latter confines his whole attention to the mechami- 
cal power alone. 

Stephens. — Robert L. Stephens possesses a large he^ 
and an unusually active temperament, together with those 
organs strongly developed which give ambition and energy 
of character. He has, also, very large construct, cans., com- 
par., imitat, individ., form, size, local., ideal., and hope, and 
targe calcuia. and order. Hence his extraordinary mechan- 
ical ingenuity, as displayed in his improved methods of con- 
structing steamboats, &c. His philopro. is very large ; and 
hence his extremeTondness for pets, and especially for horses. 

Powers. — Mr. Powers, a very celebrated artist in Wash 
ington, D. C, possesses extraordinary form, size, weight, 
ideal, imitat., caus., compar., and construct, and has partic* 
okrly distinguished himself for the correctness of his marble, 
niiiistare busts of Judge MbltaVmlVU Olhoun. and other grefi: 
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of thi. uatioo— in which husts he dbplnyis his form, tizt, 
and imitat, with &nq)ri8ing' soccess. 

Ml. P., the cievfsl* artist who produced that admirable piece 
of workmanship known as Ellen Tree, possesses a prodi* 
gioiis head in point of size, and^in it, very large ideal., imitat., 
form, size, and air the other risquisites of an artist of the first 
ehias; and such he was pronoanced to be by one of the au- 
thors before he was known to him. 

Ames. — ^A young* man of plain, unassuming manners, 
and, as the Tulgar phrase is, somewhat "* countrified" in his 
appearan ^e, entered the ofiice of the writers some time in Jan. 
of the present year, (1887,) and desired a phrenological ex- 
amination. He was described by L. N. Fowler and S. Kirk- 
ham, neither of whom had ever seen him, or heard of him, 
before, as possessing, among other things, extraordinary 
powers of memory and observation, together with prodir 
gimuUf great eoAciUation. S. Kirkham, in particular, dwelt 
upon his organ of calcu. as oivery uncommon size — as alto- 
gether larger than any thing of the kind he had ever seen, ex- 
cept in the boy Michael in the Blind Asylum of N. Y., 

(whose extraordinary powers of calculation, very nearly, if 
not quite, equal those of Zera Colburn, and will be hereafter 
spoken of,) and remarked that, in shape and size, the organ 
in this young man, exactly resembled that in the lad, as well 
as in the portraits of Zera Colburn. 

But not only was calculation developed in a most extraor 
Jinary degree, but also nearly a// of the perceptive faculties, 
particularly form, size, wiright, individ., local., and event., to- 

f ether with fair cans, and large compar. ; and, accordingly, 
e was described as having the greatest imaginable curiosity 
to see every thing in nature, and an ability to remember, 
most accurately and perfectly, the shape, size, location, and 
appearance of everything he ever cast his eyes upon, as well 
as every thing he had ever heard or read — as having uncom- 
mon talents for gteometry, trigonometry, surveying, engineer- 
rag, A«. 

After the examination, at the request of S. Kirkham, the 
voung man stated, that his name was Nathan Ames — ^that, 
m regard to his memory, he did not know that he had ever 
forgotten any thing — that he commenced the study of arith- 
metick at the age of 17, and went through with vulgar aritk- 
metick in Jive vieeks — that the next winter ho went to school 
again seven tpeekj, during "chirh time V\e "^'ci^ utcwr^ iHi^uf^K 
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if ehiidran, exeeedJDgly apt in relr.ting anecdotes, uad in de* 
icribing,— as more prone to thinking than obseT\ing as ex- 
eeedingly cautious, &c. These traits of character wer« 
) drawn from his very large compar., cans., ideal., imitat, be* 

^ nev., conscien., approbat, lang., adhes., combat., and firm. , 

^ small marrel., oniy fal^ ren. and indiyid., large mirth., de> 

^ struct, and event. Ijt. G. considered the description wrong 

/^ in relation to his imitative power, b*!^ mirth., combat., and de- 

\ ^ stmct ; froTu which, however, the writer appeals to the de 

^ einon of the pnblick. 

It ir^y be added, that Dr. G.'s head is nnusnally large, 
his temperament highly excitable, all his organs sharp, his 
foreheaa high, bold, and expansive, and campar. (a faculty 
more conspicuous in his character than any other) projects 
80 as to stand out in bold relief: and this, with his ideal, and 
\ang., gives him that peculiar elegance and eloquence of style 
and dp<ivery which are ascribed to him. 

Dr Bbschbr. — This distinguished divine and theologian, 
■nd clear-headed reasoner, possesses a head much above the 
ordinary size, and happily balanced. His constitution \9 
firm and dense, and his physical organization mdicative of 
great power in proportion to its volume. In addition to this, 
eonscien., caus., and compar., are all very large ; and hence 
his clearness and great power as a moral' reasoner. Com- 
*jat. and destruct are large ; and hence his greatness in the 
B^ld of polemical controversy, as also that nervousness of style 
and force of expression by which his writings are character- 
ggcd. His mirth, is large, which gives him that facetious 
gjj^poBition and talent, and, with destruct. and combat., that 
jji^rp vein of irony and sarcasm, which abounds in his dis- 
burses, and which has so often called fo h the censure of 
- -^ fViinisterial brethren. Ven. is below mediocrity, and 
P^el. is small, whilst his firm, and self-e. are large; and 

ml^g^c^ ^^ '• ^^*^ ^^ P*y® ^^^^® ®' ^^ regard to the Westmin 
'^ 4^atechism. the Church Discipline, and " the good old 
--. »» xxierely because they have been handed down from 
^LJ^T generations ; but he begs leave to think, and to inter* 
^1?^^ jj^ Bible according to the dictates of his judgment and 

S 



^i«szANDBR. — In the head of this distinguished or- 
^^ of the church, the organs of ven., firm., and self-e.* 
i^*^"*^j T-ery large; and hence, onlike EK. B.. he adheres 
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itrictly and literally to the establiihed church authoritioik 
and resists ianovation, might and main : see p. 149. 

Ill Dr. A. the intellectual organs generally, are largely 
developed, whilst compar. is very large : and hence his crit- 
ical acumen, and his general intellectual powers. 

Stockton. — Thomas Stockton, formerly chaplain to 
Congress, who stands almost unrivalled for his pulpit elo: 
quence, as well as for his moral worth, possesses a very 
large development of nearly all of thci perceptive and semi- 
perceptive organs, and, also, of ideal., imitat, compar., be- 
nev.^ ven., and conscien. From his very large lanc'., individ., 
compar., and ideal., originate those truly splendid compari- 
sons, personifications, and allegories, as well as that nac^Hnmun 
propriety, perspicuity, and elegance of expression, far which 
ne is so justly celebrated : see p. 168, and middle of p. 227. 
' Ludlow. — The Rev. H. G. Ludlow, in company with a 
friend of his, entered the office of tke writer, and was de- 
scribed as possessing very large ideal., imitat., adhes.. mirth., 
and benev. ; large lang., caus., hope* ven., conscien . appro 
bat, and philopra, and his character was deduced according- 
ly. His friend, and also himself, considered the descriptiop 
strikingly correct throughout, so much so as frequently to ex- 
press a firm conviction that the examiner was well acquaint- 
ed with hiio. When the examination was concluded, I^. N. 
Fowler entered the office, and was , requested to re-examine 
the reverend gentleman, which he did with the same result. 
He was described by both as highly intellectual, exceedingly 
devout and religious, and yet, too facetious to maintain, at all 
times, a due degree of clerical gravity, and also as possessing 
a great deal of tender feeling, of imagination, and of love of 
popularity. 

BuRCHARD. — This distinguished preacher and revivalist, 
forms one of the best subjects for testing the truth of phreno- 
logical science which our country furnishes. The size of 
his head is large, but, when his temperament, which, for ac- 
tivity and strength combined, the authors have never seen 
surpassed, if they have seen it equalled, is taken into the ac- 
count, his mental power and force must be set down as alto- 
gether extraordinary. His physical organization is remark- 
ably dense and firm, and, also, m the highest degree, ezcita- 
hie. Add to this the sharpness of his organs, and we have 
combined a ctyncatenation of circumstances which cannot but 
produce an extraordmax^f \ul%\\^tM».l character. 
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xioiogisU}, the writers have ootLing to do with the 
yn propriety of this most zealous and most e<v 
Slants ** measures" or *' modes of procedure}" 
^ad to say, that his phrenological develop- 
^ a geoius of rare talents and uncom* 
\ popular speaker, and publick debater, 
.hougnt, and force and clearness of argu- 
dtion, for intensity, point, and pathos in his 
/% ^ ieelings and the heart, as well as for singularity 

^ ^m, in short, for soul-stirring and overwhelming 

.ijce, has few equals. 
xiis combat, and compar. are very large; and hence that 
torrent of striking similes, allegories, and illttsiraiioiu, which 
lie pours forth in his discourses; and hence, too, the cause 
of their being so frequently drawn from scenes of toar and 
itirring strife, in which the contending hosts of the Almiffhty 
•od of Satan are drawn up in battle array Add to these 
hie very large mirth, and imitat., and we have opened up the 
phrenok>gical fountain from which flow those wonderifully 
■triking and sometimes Ittdicraas comparisons and descrip- 
tions which offend so many of his graver brethren, and which 
he acts out in a manner still more comical. His conscien., 
firm., and hope, are all very large, which, with his very large 
combat, and only full cautious., give him that moral boldness, 
that energy and enthusiasm, and almost reckless daring, which 
•o strongly characterize his expressions and modes of proce- 
dure. His very large cans., combined with his still larger 
consciexii^ gives him that clear perception of moral truths, 
and that great ability to reason upon them ; which wii] 
readily be acknowledged by all of his hearers similarly or- 
ganized. Add to these his large ven. and very large benev.^ 
mad we may fairly infer that his motives are good. His ap- 
orobat. is also very large, which throws a sprinkling of am 
oition into his composition ; and against this enemy of hi« 
^i ritual warfare, he acknowledged that he was obliged 
strongly to contend. 

Hie adhes. and philopro. are both uncommonly large; 
«nd hence, go where he will, he is sure to draw around him 
%n interesting group of devoted friends from among the 'Mittle 
enes*' in community ; and hence, also, his unwearied efibrts 
lo convert these to the fiiith of the Gospel. His concent, is 
•mall ; and hence his intensity of mental conceptions, and 
dm great variety of thoughts and toplf*«ki N9Vi\&Vl tk% ^s&jn^xiL 
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troduces into one discourse. BiarTel. is small, whkJi, jp^ 
bined with his Tery large cans., indaces him xonstamiy^ u 
resort to meoTis by which to accomplish his ends, ana U 
adopt the "new-measure" doctrine of relying more npon 
hnman agency and effort, than upon divine interposition, in 
the conversion oi men— 4he great bone of contention between 
him and the "old-school" divines. In Mrs. B. marveL is 
large and ven. very large ; in accordance with which, she 
was described as differing from her hasband in this respect, 
ind as reljdng more upon divine agency for the advance- 
ment of religion in the world. On retiring from the room 
of Mr. B., the writer fell in with the Rev. J. Leavitt, editor 
of the N. Y. Evangelist, and, in reply to his inquiries re 
specting the developments of Mr. and Mrs. B., the writei 
mentioned this difference in respect to their marveL Mr. L» 
then stated, that, in the morning of that day, he witnened a 
striking illustration of this difierence in their character. The 
circumstance was this: in conversing about some important 
thing that was to be done, Mr. B.'s cans, was very active in 
devising the wa3r8 and means by which to accomplish it ; to 
which Mrs. B.'s marvel, replied, " Let God do his own work, 
and in his own way." 

To conclude, Mr. B.'s head is very uneven; and hence 
his extravagances and eccentricities of character : see Table 
of Developments, p. 346. 

Finney. — The Rev. C. G. Finney has a very large head, 
and a most favourable temperament ; that is, one in which 
the bilious and nervous predominate, accompanied with a 
good share of the sanguine. His head is, moreover, of 
great height and length, measuring six inches from the 
opening of the ear to firm., ven., benev.. and compar., and 
eight and one-eighth inches from indirid. to philopro. and 
being seven and three- eighths inches in average diameter. 
His forehead is both high and broad. 

His firm, and self-e. are really prodigious, whilst his ap- 
probat. ar d secret, are small ; hence that independence, 
weight, and force of character, and that boldness, directness* 
and even bluntness of speech, employed in addressing even 
strangers upon the subject of religion, and which, in the 
early part of his career, brought down upon him the charge 
of arrogance and impudence. Hence, also, his unyielding 
perseverance, which, as well as independence, has oharacteri- 
mf hit whol« cout^ in Ufe. His cantiovs. is large ; and. 
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without great pradenee, no one could have obtained so com* 
manding an influence in the church as this gentleman now 
sways. His acquis, is very small ; and his disregard for 
money is such, that he takes very little interest even in the 
pecuniary a(&irs of his own family. Imitat is very lasge, 
and ideal, only full; and hence that incessant, and often 
powerful, though not very graceful^ action which accom- 
panies his deliyery. 

His compar. is immense; hence that wonderful flow of 

^ appropriate, clear, striking, and pointed comparisons and il-^ 
lustrations which abound in all his discourses. His caus. is 
also very large ; and if any one, even though prejudiced 
' against the man, can read his sermons, or hear him preach, 
and not acknowledge that his discourses display a rich vein 
of original and powerful thought, an uncommon depth, and 
strength, and force of argument, and a wonderful copiousness 
and clearness of illustration, the writers beg leave to place a 
low estimate upon his judgment. In short, nearly all of his 
intellectual faculties are uncommonly large ; and hence the 
extent of his information, and his extraordinary powers of 
mind, by which he has distinguished himself, not only in 
the pulpit, but also at the bar. His lang., in particular, is * 
very large; and his command of woras, equally great. 
This, together with his very large individ., event., compar., 
and imitat., gives him his almost unrivalled talent for narra* 
tion and description. His form is also very large ; and it is 
a &ct, that if he see a person but once, he never forgets him. 
His coml]f t. and destruct. are only full, whilst his marvel, it 
moderate : see Table of Developments, p. 346. 

The writers again appeal to the candid, reflecting reader, 
and ask him to look at the unusually high and fully devel- 
oped head, and, especially, forehead, of this great man — they 
B&y* g^^o4, because they believe, that, without a great mind 
and uncommon force of character, no one could force himself 
into notice, and cut so bold and commanding a figure in the 

I world as he has done— and compare them, or his phrenologi- 
cal developments as given in the Table, with the peculiar 
kitid, as well as amount, of talent which he has displayed 
throughout his publick career, and then say whether this 
gentleman does not furnish as strong a proof of the truth of 
phrenology, as any one fact can furnish in favour of any one 
science. 

Dewbt. — In order to satisfy his mind in re^td tA ^ 
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merits of phrenology, the Re 7. Orvil Dewey, author ^f ** The 
Old and New World," submitted his head for examination ; 
and, without knowing him or his profession, he was de- 
scribed by L. N. FowJer as having immense cans., compar^ 
ideal, benev., and adhes., and a general development of both 
tile intellectual and moral feelings, together with strong pro- 
pelling power, and a very large and a very active brain. It 
was inferred, also, that his developments would be likely to 
make him an orthodox clergyman. Mr. D. then stated, that 
this was the only mistake that had been made in the descrip- 
tion, but added, that he had been a thorough going orthodox, 
and, as such, studied for the ministry. A more finely bal- 
anced head, presenting extraordinary reasoning powers, and 
those faculties which indicate classical taste, and parity both 
of style and of motives, is very seldom found. 

Rev'ds. Kirk, Beman, Manet, Walter, and a host of others, 
equally distinguished with those just described, who have 
sought for truth by testing practical phrenology, are living 
evidences of the correctness and opplicaMlity of its princi- 
ples ; but the authors lack space in which to describe them. 

Webb. — James Watson Webb furnishes another specimen 
of the truth of phrenology, which we fancy that our oppo- 
nents will find it very difficult to gainsay. His head is very 
large, its average diameter being seven inches and chree- 
eighths. Add to this, one of the very largest developments 
of firm, and hope which the authors have ever seen, with Jorge 
combat., approbat., and intellectual Acuities generally, and 
we have the elements of that energy of character, ^nd ambi- 
tion and enterprise, for which he is known throughout Chris- 
tendom. Bene v., adhes., and amat., are developed in a most 
extraordinary degree ; and we are confident, that, if bis ene- 
mies can testify to the strength and endurance of his opposi- 
tion and hatred, hisfriemh can also bear witness to the still 
greater strength and tenacity of his attachments and benevo- 
lent feelings. But his conscien. and ven. are small, and 
marvel, so very small as to appear entirely wanting. Hence, 
his known skepticism, if not opposition to religion; and he 
is free to acknowledge that honour, (very large approbat.,) 
rather than conscientious scruples, is his rule of action. His 
forehead is high, deep, and broad, and, withal, the various 
organs are well balanced. Whether his mental manifesta- 
tions correspond with his phrenological developments, or not, 
tV publick are left to judge for themselves : see Table, p. 347 
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ijEOGETT.-W. Leggett,editor of the Plaindealer, who will, 
\>( course, excuse our plain dealing with him, two years since 
was brought by a friend, to the office of the writer, with the 
lequcst that his strongest trait of character might be pointed 
nut. ** Stubbornness,^* was the immediate reply. After a 
most hearty laugh on the part of his friend, and the interro- 
gation of Mr. L., " do you not know me, sir?" his friend asked, 
if there was nothing more. " Here is very large combat.,'* 
was the answer. Now, if we add to these, his large self-c. 
and conscien., we present a most perfect and striking coinci- 
dence between his phrenological developments, and that high- 
minded, independent, fearless, determined, and uncompromi- 
smg course which this gentleman has thus far pursued. 
His moral courage none will question. See p. 126. 

All of his perceptive, and nearly all of his semi-perceptive, 
fiicalties are very large; hence his prodigious talents for 
collecting information ; and, if to these, we add his large 
compar., we arrive at his extraordinary powers of analysis 
and critical acumen. But his cans, is relatively smaller ; 
and hence his arguments are distinguished more by acute- 
ness and point, than by profundity and depth. 

Noah. — Who that has been delighted with the descrip- 
tive, the humorous, the masterly efiusion^ of the graphick pen 
of Mordecai M. Noah, can look at his bold and commandm^ 
forehead, and especially his very large mirth, and lang., and 
not be forcibly impressed with the striking coincidence be- 
tween them and his peculiarly gifled mental manifestations? 
or who can look at his extremely large development of be- 
nev. — a trait equally conspicuous in his chdracter — and not 
acknowledge that, at least, in this instance, phrenology tells 
the truth ? 

Cobb. — Lyman Cobb, the distinguished American lexi- 
cographer, possesses a rare head, ana one that presents many 
striking proofs of the truth of phrenological science ; but 
our .imlts will allow us only to glance at a few of his lead- 
ing developments. 

In the lirst place, his head is large, and his temperament 
highly favourable for activity and endurance. His dome» 
tick and social organs, except amat., are all large or very 
large, which, combined with his very large bencv. and smafi 
selfish faculties, impart to his affections and attachments a 
purity, strength, and ardour, seldom equalled in the ^entlen 
9fjL Hia hope ia ao large as to make \i\m ^>\\\.^ ^a:cw^\&»' 
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in his expectations ; his firm, is very large ; which makei 
him stable and decided when he has made up his mind, and 
quite persevering in the accomplishment of his purposes; 
and his combat, and destruct are sufficient to give him great 
energy of character. But the most prodigious and interest- 
ing development in his head, is his conscien, : although hit 
firm, is very large, yet this organ rises above it on each side. 
In a phrenological view, therefore, we might reasonably 
suppose, that, in making this head, the Almighty designed 
to present to the world a perfect specimen of an himtst fna/n. 

His self-e. is moderate, his approbat large, and his cau- 
tious, very large ; hence his excessive diffidence, modesty, 
and amiability of character ; and these, combined with his 
excessive conscien., make him feel too unworthy, and cause 
him to allow others to encroach upon his rights and privi 
leges. His very large benev., joined with his moderate ac- 
quis., makes him liberal to excess, especially towards his 
friends. 

His reasoning faculties are of a high order ; his critical 
acumen, unsurpassed. His form is very large; and this, 
aided by his very large order and large size and local., ena- 
bles him instantly to detect a typographical errour or an 
inaccuracy in spelling by a mere glance of the eye — see 
Table of Developments, p. 347. 

Halleck. — Of all the distinguished men examined by 
the authors^ they have found few, if any, whose phrenologi- 
cal developments present more points of interest than those 
of the nation's favourite poet, Fitz Green Halleck. His 
head is large, ahd very strongly and most fevourably develop- 
ed ; but, what is yet ot more importance to him, is, his temper- 
ament is still more favourable than his phrenological devel- 
opments : and to this he doubtless owes no small share oi 
his undying fame. 

His domestick and social organs are all large, and adhes. 
very large, which, unHed with his very large firm, and 
large conscien., render his attachments of the most ardent, 
pure, sincere, and enduring kind. His very large combat, 
combined with his large cautious., gives him great en- 
ergy, united with circumspection and prudence: and if we 
add to these his \ery large self-e., hope, ideal., and benev., 
and his lar;,^? mirth., we combine the elements of a lofty, 
flowing, and refined imagination, of sanguine expectations, 
^f enthusiastick, and, at l\\>d oam^ \vnv&, delicate^ and moal 
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»ypipath3tick feelings, and of a nobleness and elevation of 
soul united with independence of character, together with a 
rich vein of pleasant humour, mingled with irony. 

Hid intellectual faculties are nearly all large or very large, 
fn hich, unitdl with his high self-e. and his large moral fac 
J hies and propelling powers, enable him to take very accu- 
rate, very liberal, and very comprehensive views of subjects. 
According to his phrenological developments, he is a close 
observer, as well as deep thinker. His talents are quite va- 
ried, being strong at many points. He is a natural scholar 
of the first order, and, by habit, •* a good and ripe one." His 
critical acumen is very great, but not superiour to his taste. 
His powers of description are of a high order, but not more 
so than his social qualities. He is naturallv a gentleman, 
and is actuated by a noble ambition, unalloyed by selfish mo- 

ti vfifl. 

On the 34th of April," 1837, S. Kirkham and O. S. Fowler visited 
the House of Refuge, the Asylum for the Blind, and the Asylum for 
the Deaf aod Dumb, in the city of N. Y., for the purpose of making 
phrenological observrations. In the firstoamed institution, the first 
safaiect ihey examined, was a lad named Kelly, in whose head cans, 
and compar. are developed in the most extraordinary manner they 
have ever seen. Cans., in particular, forms two large protv^rances, 
each being very nearly equal in size to that of half a goose eg^. He 
tiso has fair conscien. and perceptive faculties, without any thing else 
remarkable. Accordinglv, he was described as possessing, for a lad, 
enormous judgment, and prodigious ability to learn, or to compre- 
hend subjects and principles, together with a decent share of honesty 
and kind feeling. This description was confirmed by Mr. Hart, the 
courteous superiotendent of the institution, who remarked, that when 
the lad came there, he could read but very little, but that his capacity 
for learning and grasping every sul^'ect presented to his mind, was so 
great^ that, in five months, he had ascended from the lowest class to 
die highest, and had become the best scholar in the institution. 

The next subject examined, was a youth of about 16, who was de- 
scribed as having very large secret., acquis., firm., and self-e., large 
combat, and destruct., small adhes., yen., approbat., and cautions., 
4nd small reasoning organs, with tolerable perceptive faculties; 
and, consequently, as being a notorious liar and tkief^ a hardhearted, 
reckless, impudent, sallen, stubborn wretch, with no kindness or 
goodness about him — as having, in short, the worst Jiead the exami- 
aers had ever seen, placed upon the shoulders of a youth; and one 
hat presented a perfect specimen of "the villanously low forehead" 
described by the immortal bard. To the correctness of this severe 
ilescription, Mr. H. also gave his full assent, and stated that the fellow 
Msould steal every thing he could lay his hands upon^ and that he could 
discover no good trait or redeeming quality m him, on account oi 
which, he was obliged to keep him almost constantly confined in a r eU. 

Aftei* this, the narrators examined some fifteen or twenty boyt ia 
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the tenchers' room of the same institation, and withont fiDdincf 
iolerable head among them. Most of them possess moderate or smalj' 
reasoning organs, benev,, ven., conscien., approbat., and adlies., with 
full or large perceptive faculties and firm., and large or very largt 
combat., destruct., acquis., and secret. — the whole exhibiting a melan- 
choly picture of the phrenological developments of a set of young 
rogues 

But to this disagreeable picture, the writers saw a most pleasinf 
contrast on visiting the Asylum for the Blind. The first strikinf 
(and very striking it is, too) general fact in proof of phresology, tha 
rhey here observed, was, that nearly dU the girls and boys that havi 
been blind from infeency^ present, for children and youth, eMormmtsi^ 
large compar. and cans., and fnoderaU perceptive organs. This sin 
gular fact isperfectlj explicable on phrenological principles, but ob 
no others. Not having been able to see, these youth have not been 
able to exercise and cultivate the percepUve faculties; whereas, on 
this very accownt^ they have had much more time, and have been nat- 
urally led, to THINK, which would call into exercise, and consequent- 
Iv develop, in an extraordinary degree, the reasoning oigaas : and 
their known inteUigence^ and uncommon reasoning powers, perfectly 
agree with their developments. In contrast with the youth in the 
House of Refuge, they also generally present large moral organs, es- 
pecmWy conscien., large cautious, and domestick feelings, fafut moderate 
or small selfish organs. 

In this institution the writers also saw the blind boy Michael Ma- 
^ire, so noted for his great calculating powers. His organ of calcu. 
is prodigiously developed^ correspondmg fully with his astonishing 
computing powers, to test which, the narrators put to him several 
questions, such as requiring him to give the product of 788 multi- 
plied by 788, the quotient of 894349 divided by 28, Ac., to each of 
which sums, without slate or pencil, he gave a cotrect answer in less 
than a minute. 

But if these cases (and many others which thejr have not space for) 
ore wonderful proofs of tho truth of phrenologv,5&£f str<»i!^er evidences 
of its correctness, if possible, were presented at the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb. Here, again, in the heads of one hundred and sixty 
young misses and masters, caus. and compar. are generally develop- 
ed in an uncommon degree ; bu: ihe most astonishing of their phren- 
ologicdl developments, is their imitat. Nearly aU of them have the 
organ large^ and very mam/y have it bumped up above the surrounding 
organs^ to one-half, and frequently three-fourths, the thickness of a maws 
finger. In other words, they show a development of the organ three 
01 Jour times as large as it appears in yputh generally — an irrefutable 
proof that the organs increase by exercise; for these youth exercise the 
faculty of imitat. to an enormous extent, and possess an ability to imi- 
tate, mimick, represent, and act out, altogether astonishing to those 
who witness its display, and utterly inconceivable and incredible to 
sueh as have not witnessed its manifestation. Since, then, we have 
DO reason to suppose, that these children were bom with any thing 
more than an ordinary endowment of imitat., we can explain the 
tiMom fact here stated onlv by admiltiT^ that phrenology is true. Tht 
*itme fact also teaches us the immense influence which t '" 
^. or training t exerU upon the chacacter and talents* 
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( EJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY ANSWERED. 

The following discussion between O. S. Fowler and Vin- 
ex,. originally appeared in the "Baltimore Chronicle," in. 
he summer of 1835. At the suggestion of the editor of tho 
•• U. S. Telegraph," and with the hope of more effectually 
removing the popular, though groundless, objections tc.this 
useful and sublime science, it was afterwards published, with 
some slight alterations and additions, in a pamphlet form — in 
w^hich form 3000 copies have been sold: and, after some 
hesitation and debate, the authors have concluded to intro- 
duce it into the present work without materially altering its 
original p)an. Their apology for this step, is, that this 
meJiod secures the interest and spirit of presenting argu- 
ments nearly in the form ofdialogiie, and thus of relieving the 
reader from the dryness and tediousness of a more prosing 
and didactick method. Literary merit and elegance of die* 
'ion are less aimed at than perspicuity of style and force of 
srj^ment. 

For the Chronicle 

Proposal for a Phrenological Discussion. 

Mr. Barnes — As phrenology has many enthusiastick vo- 
taries, and also violent opposers, and is sharing largely the 
attention of all classes in the community, a properly con- 
ducted discussion on this subject, may, perhaps, famish some 
very interesting matter for your paper. If, therefore, you 
feel disposed to open vour colunms to such a discussion, the 
pole-star of which sKall be truth, rather than victory, 
please to give the following an insertion. 

There are those that see many, and very strong, reasons 
A>r believing that phrenology is true, who yet stumble at 
some seemingly insurmountable objections to it. There are 
others, especially among professors of religion, who, fearing 
that its tendency is to infidelity and ftitalism, and being ap- 
prehensiye that its influence is immoral and irreligious, 
have honest and deep-rooted prejudices against it There are 
others, again, who ridicule and scout the very idea of the 
i!Ttith uf such a science, as ** the hallucination of a mooa- 
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BtrucK imagination."* Now, if any one, or more than on^ 
of either, or of all, the abovenamed classes, or of any other 
class of objectors or opposers to phrenology, will state then 
objections to it, in as strong, yet concise, terms, as they please, 
m the columns of the Chronicle, they will be answered 
through the same medium by the subscriber. 

O. S. FOWLER 

P. S. As for those fun-lovers, who propagate their hu- 
mofous anecdotes at the expense of phrenology, merely from 
their love of jokes — why, ao let them, enjoy their firolick, m 
we indulge other sportive, but harmless, insects. And let 
those, also, who endeaVour to put down phrenology by rtdi- 
i, cule instead of argument, proceed ; for they • thus merelj 
betray the weakness of their cause, inasmuch as ridicule is 
the last resort of a weak and vanquished opponent. 

O. S. F. 

RBPLT OF VINDiBX.t 

" Mb. Editor— I am willing to accept Mr. Fowler's challenge to 
Miti-phrenolo^ists, contained in yesterday's paper, provided I can 
anderstand his opinions upon certain points. As each Dbrenologisi 
has a system of his own, I should like to up'^ersismd w6at Mr. 'F.*8 
system is, and for that purpose I propoun«I ine following questions: 

"Is there an organ for each faculty of the mindl 

•* Are there as many nerves leading from the junction of the spiiia! 
inarrow and brain, to the surface of the brain, as there are phrenolo- 
gical organs, or are there moi'e'? 

*' Is not the scull subject to bony excrescences, which are liable • • 
te mistaken for phrenological organs ? 

" Can a phrenologist tell decisively whether a man is a liar, a 
thief, or a murderer, without reference to physiognomy 1 

" Is an organ increased in size by activity, and can that increase 
be seen upon the cranium 1 

" When these questions are answered, I shall have some founda 
yon to commence a series of arguments against this system. 

VlNDEX" 

ANSWER TO YINDEX. 

Sir. — In asserting that *' each phrenologist has a system 
of his own," you assume what is not correct ; for, in regard 
to the fundamental principles of the science, there is perfect 
unanimity among phrenologists, except on some points thai 
are considered by all as not yet fully settled. It is not true that 



* Ihr. Annan, before the Medical Facnlty of Maryland. 

* Viii4ezl8Di4aJlef<tfoMc,bQtar«a/,oppoi»eDti«r ntlier n mntk w of op p o m Hi 
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•'eai.h phrenologist has a system' ri" hits own," any more 
than it is that every physician has a medical system of hia 
own, every divine, a theological system, every botanist, a 
botanical system, and every naturalist, a zoological system 
of his own ; although, it is true, that different phrenologists 
nave different methods of explaining the same thing, and 
that some carry out certain points farther than others, be- 
cause they have more extensively investigated them. In 
jhe naming and numbering of some of the organs, and in 
their analysis of some of the faculties, phrenologists go 
somewhat differ ; but in the arrangement and application of 
facts, and in their views of the fundamental principles of the 
science, there is, at the present time, greater unanimity 
among them than among the teachers of any other doctrines 
or science within my knowledge. 

Instead, then, of there having been a revolution in the 
phrenological system, there has been only some little change 
in its nomenclature. But what science has not undergone 
even greater changes than this ? 

Yours, &c. O. S. FOWLER 

REPLY OF VINDEX. 

" My assertion that each phrenologist has a ^jrstem of his own, is 
f unded in fact. In Spurzheim's works on phrenology and phjrsiog- 
hr.my, he distinctly admits, that there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween Dr. Qa\\ and himself on certain material points, which led to 
their separation. In Combe's Phrenology, we find several pages ta- 
ken up in opposition to Spurzbeim, on the organ of Inhabitiveness, 
and on other points, which Mr. F. can ascertain by perusing these 
works. The only fuvdamerUal pnnciple phrenologists agree upon 
with great unanimity, is, that the brain is tne seat of feeling ana of 
thought — a principle which few of their opponents will dispute. 

ANSWER TO VINDEX. 

You assert, that " between Combe and Spurzheim there 
are differences on other points than that of the organ of In- 
habitiveness." Combe himself says, " To the best of my 
knowledge, there is no material point of doctrine on which 
Spurzheim and I differ, except on the organ of Inhabitive- 
ness :" (Preface to Combe's System of Phrenology.) Now, 
whether Mr. Combe or you are right, I leave to tne decision 
of those who peruse the works of Combe and Spurzheim. 
The probability is, that Mr. Cctnbe knows taA ttv^aek ^ScfsojL 
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Touching this point, I will here introduce an extmct froi 
a letter to Dr. Maxwell Mc IX) wall, of Baltimore, in reply 
to an article published in the May number of the Baltimore 
Literary and Religious Magazine, not merely because 1 con- 
sider it in point, but because I have strong reasons to believe, 
that this same Dr. McDowall waso^eof the authors of Vindex. 

*'You urge the disagreement among phrenologists as 
your most weighty objection against its doctrines. Suppose, 
then, that the objection were a hundred -fold stronger than it 
really is, and you, sir, are the very last person who ought to 
urge it against phrenology, since it bears with a thousand- 
fold more force against the very science you teach and prac- 
tise. Who does not know, not only that there are severa. 
conflicting systems of medical science, but, also, that scarcely 
any two individuals can agree, either as to the nature or the 
remedy of many diseases ? * First cast the beam out of 
your own eye,' and then you may attempt to *cast the moit 
out of your brother's eye.* Many of the differences among 
physicians wfe fundamental, dJoA heaven-wide; and yet, is 
there no truth at all in any part of the healing art ? But, 
upon the ground you tak«, there is none at all. If this ar 
gument is a sound one, by it the truth of every thing can 
be disproved, and especially every thing pertaining to/eli- 
gion ; for different men take different views of almost every 
popular subject of belief" 

THE ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN. 

In reply to your question, "Are there as many nerves 
leading from the junction of the spinal marrow and the 
brain, to the surface of the brain, as there are phrenological 
organs, or are there more?*' I will simply observe, that, to 
my knowledge, no such nerves have been discovered ; yet, 
for all that, they may exist. But this is by no means a ma- 
terial point, for we never rely upon the dissection of an or- 
gan for the discovery, or even the proof of its functions. J 
shall tliorefore discuss the anatomy of the brain no farthei 
than it is necessary for me to do in replying to the objections 
that may be fairly brought against phrenology upon thi: 
ground. Yours, &c. O. S. FOWLER. 

** Mr. F. IS more willing to give up the consideration of the anato- 
V ol t/ie brain, than 1 am. Xs o\ix teaA^x^ «xe fTa<-jftic^ nca, tlMf 
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easily learn what has been observed by practical anatomists. If 
there is any theory in considering the subject, it is on the part of Mr. 
P., who argues that the fact of none of the nerves of the different or- 
gans having, to his knowledge, been discovered, is no proof that such 
nerves do not exist. Now, when a.n a&rmative is stated, it must be 
proved by factSj otherwise it is only a theory. It is not incumbent on 
us to prove that such nerves do iw^ exist — that they have not been 
disccvered is sufficient proof of that fact. We all know that this 
nerves of the organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, Ac., have been 
discovered, and their course has been traced to various portions of 
the brain. 

" It is well known that nerves have been discovered of the organs 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, &c. These are corporeal organs. Mr. 
P. calls all the organs, as laid down by phrenology, corporeal organs. 
Now, if that be true, why have not nerves been discovered leading 
from each organ to the base of the brain 1 Mr. F., m his second 
number, says — * No such nerves have, to my knowledge, yet been 
discovered.' Why have they not been discovered 1 Would not such 
a discovery prove the fundamental principles of phrenology better 
than mere conjecture ? Are the nerves so small as not to be discov- 
ered by a microscope 1 They must be small indeed, for Lyonet has 
detected not less than four thousand and sixty-one nerves in the mere 
kurve or caterpillar of a cossus, or insect approaching to a butterfly. 

VINDEX." 

You charge me with assuming the existence of the nerves 
of the organs, from their iwn-discovery — with arguing on that 
assumption, and with calling on you to disprove it. Now, sir, 
I neither assume nor deny their existence, nor do I predicate 
any argument whatever upon it. I simply say, that the point 
is not material, and assign the reason. Your argument is 
this: no such nerves have been discovered; therefore, no 
Buch nerves ezis^— consequently, phrenology is not true. 
This syliogism lacks foundation. You must first prove, 
chat these nerves are a sine qua Jton — an indispensable requi- 
site to the truth of phrenology. You assume this: I deny 
it. Until you provei\\h point, your whole argument has not 
the weight of a feather ; for it is an essential one. After you 
have proved it, (which you will find a very difficult task,) 
you will be obliged to prove that the non-diseo^very of sucn 
organs, establishes their non-existence ; which you certainly 
cannot do. They may exist, and yet not be discoverable ; 
not from their smallness, but from the nature of their suhsiayice 
and texture. The " nerves of the larve," which you mention, 
are nerves of motion ; and, as the function of these nerves 
differs .iO widely from the function of the nerves of the organs, 
(on supposition that such nerves exist,) it is prima facie evi- 
dence, \Y\at their juiture and texture a& mdftV^ ^\ttet» 'Wbfcvt 
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discovery, then, may be, and might be expected 40 be, alto- 
gether impossible by human instrumentality, inasmuch at 
their function is so subtle. 

Vou plainly intimate, that I am afraid to discuss the anat- 
omy of the brain — ^that phrenology is lame here— that I wish 
to cover this lameness under the plea that our readers will 
take little interest in the discussion of its theories. In thia^ 
fir, you are greatly mistaken. Do I not state that I am ready 
^Xo answer any objections which may be urged against phre- 
nology on anatomical principles ?" Why then charge me 
with being " more willing to give up the anatomy of the 
brain than yourself?" No, sir, so fer from being lame here, 
phrenology is most at home in this field, and perfectly invulne- 
rable ; and, so far from wishing to evade this point, I am even 
finxious to take it up. State your anatomical objections, then, 
and see if I leave them unanswered. It is not for me to 
prove that anatomy does not contradict r.hrenology, but for 
vou to prove that it does. When you> ao this, you will do 
what no man has yet done. But I mistake, or yours will 
be emphatically a Herculean task, if you undertake to point 
out any discrepance between the anatomy of the brain and 
phrenology. Almost every expert anatomist adopts that 
mode of dissecting the brain which was discovered by the 
discoverers of phrenology, and along with it. Medical 
schools and medical authors are universally adopting the 
phrenological anatomy of the brain ;- and the best dissec- 
tions of the brain, are those that proceed upon phrenological 
principles. 

I was recently informed by Dr. Monkur, an anatdmical dis- 
sector in the Washington Medical College of Maryland, that 
phrenology had thrown more light on the anatomy of the 
brain, than all other discoveries. Horner, a standard medi- 
cal author, on the 76th page of his anatomy, says, " Thpirs 
(Drs. Gall and Spurzheim's) is a very improved and simpli- 
fied method of studying the anatomy of the brain, and of the 
nervous system." " It is an obvious matter of fact, and, for 
the most part, as susceptible of demonstration as the contents 
of the thorax." The whole world have long since been chal- 
lenged to show the least contradiction between anatomy and 
phrenology. The ablest anatomists of Christendom have tri- 
ed it, and failed. If you try it, sir, you will also fail. The 
feet is, that the science of anatomy is founded in nature — 
^/iren(»iogy is also founded m xvaX\\\^\ ^v^AVv^^^^fore^ each 
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will support the other. This is evident from the fact, that 
the only clear and rational anatomy of the brain, is that 
which was discovered by phrenologists, by means o/phrenol* 
ogy, and along with it, thereby proving that they are both 
the twin sisters of truth and nature. If, then, yoii attempt to 
disprove phrenology by anatomy, you will only spit in the 
wind, and, of course, in your own &ce. 

True, you say, unfortunately for your argument, " It is 
known that the nerves of the organs of seeing, hearing, smell 
ing, &c., have been discovered, and that their course has been 
traced to various pans of the brain." It is also known that 
these nerves have been traced exclusively (am I not right I) 
to the BASE of the brain — the very part allotted by phrenol- 
ogy to those functions which are common to men and ani- 
mals. This part of the brain, as well as these nerves, is 
eommon to men and animals. The base of the brain, or 
that part to which these nerves have been traced, is the same 
part in which phrenology has discovered the organs of the 
animal functions in man, and comprehends the whole of the 
animal brain. The organs of the sentiments peculiar to 
man, together with the reasoning organs, are chiefly want- 
ing in the animal brain, but occupy a large portion of the 
human brain. To this portion of the human brain, none of 
the nerves of the animal functions have been traced. This 
fact, so far from disproving phrenology, is wholly inexplicd- 
ble on any other than phrenological principles, and goes far 
to establish these principles. Unless phrenology is true, why 
is it that the amimal portion of the brain, in animals, accord- 
ing to phrenology, is alone developed T Unless phrenology 
is true, why is it that the nerves of the animal functions ori- 
ginate in the animal portion of the brain ? Unless phrenol- 
ogy is true, why is it that, in the part of the human brain al- 
lotted by phrenology to the moral and reasoning organs, 
where such nerves are not only not necessary, but would be 
out of place, no such nerves are to be found % I put these 
questions home to you, and ask how they can be satisfactori- 
ly answered, only by admitting that between anatomy and 
phrenology there exists a striking coincidence. The only 
statement, then, which you have made respecting the anat- 
tomy of the brain, bears strongly, if not concliaioely 
against you, and as conclusively in favour of phrenology. 
So it it with every anatomical argum^t which anti-phreno- 
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lo coriJinoD wiih idob; criier anth-phrenoJogisB, ttoh carp 
« g'f'iat d*^ ^bom the - ht^v ^rr-f PcmcM." juai as tixyofh^ 
W.^auft»- the eruil is liable loan occaskna] escreaocDCC there 
eon id Uj no troth m the fuodaiiMnta] priDcapies of phrenoia- 
iCy Buppose the acail were trAW/acprrre^ «ri^ cfaesr ex- 
<rre«ofDce«. the phrenoiogica] organs'miThftcxiflL and perfonn 
th* ir functiona, juM as wi-il with, as wnbouc. tlicin. It thea, 
yotir ar^enineot were etroneer bv a hundred-fcU than it is, il 
w^wM not a4 all inraiidate the truth of the primcifitt oi 
pnraaoioqy: and this is the point we are now discmEinf. 
On the mippoaition that such excrescences were ninnerons, 
ibfry would, to be sure, throw in the way of correct phre- 
«ological obserTations. a difficuhy proportionate to their 
me and number : and this is the most your argument cai 
claim. 

"ut, ao &r from these excrescences being* numerous, ex- 
ceft the regular proceuts, which are well known, acarceJj 
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otte occurs on an average, upon a dozen heads, or in nearly 450 
organs, (there being 38 organs on each side of the head.) 
And even when an excrescence does occur, it is, at least, ten 
chances to one, if it covers the tcholeofone organ, but generally 
a part of several ; and a hundred more chances to one, if its 
ikape corresponds exactly with that of the organs covered, and 
then still another hundred, if it is just as large. So that the 
necessary chance of errour is as one to 45,000,^00. And 
suppose this difficulty to be a thousand times greater than 
my estimate, the necessary chance for mistaking an excres- 
?ence for an organ, is as forty-five thousand to one. And 
f.ven the% it is hardly supposable that two excrescences 
should occur on precisely opposite sides of the*same head, so 
that oLie side would correct the other. Why, then, should I 
waste woMs on so diminutive an argument ? 

The same general remarks will apply to the •• cavities," 
only we must allow for the fact, that these are still more easi- 
ly detected. In my publick examinations in this city, I have 
detected three cavities, occasioned by blows upon the head ; in 
New York, at least, two; in Albany and Troy, several ; one 
in Brattleboro', Vt. ; and a number in other places : and in 
all my examinations, I know of but one mistake occasioned 
by cavities, and that was in this city ; but by a subsequent ex- 
amination, the errour was at once corrected. 

That these excrescences occasionally throw some difficul- 
ty' in the way, especially of the unpractised phrenologist, ] 
readily admit; but their shape is so irregular, and theii 
knotty appearance differs so widely from the regular swell 
of the phrenological organs, that the phrenologist must be 
comparatively a tyro in observation, whatever he may be in 
theory, who mistakes the one for the other. The difficulty 
set^ms to be far greater in theory than it really is in prac- 
tice, especially to those who look at it through the magni* 
fying g'iss of prejudice.— The frontal sinuses will be subse* 
qu|?utly considered. 

I will here takiB the liberty of introducing a couple of par* 
agraphs from a publick discussion which took place in Wash- 
ingt'^n, D. C, with Dr. Joseph M. Munding, of that city. 

" You affirm, sir, that ' the bumps may be caused as well 
by blows from without, as by the actual shape of the brain,' 
and say that I ' never make any difference between these 
two kinds of protuberances.' This statement, sir, allow me 
(o say, is entirely erroneous, for I can, and doy at ouc^ de^^.<^v 



the difference. At the Baptist Church, the citixeiiu ul W. 
heard me state unhesitatiDgly, that a certain head which wasi 
examined, had sustained a severe injuiy from a hlow; and 
also heard, bv the gentleman examined, a confirmation of mj 
decision. 

'* Besides, sir, you perhaps need be reminded, that blows 
upon the head generally produce cavities instead of bumpt. 
By what mechanical process a breaking in of the scull causes 
a * bumf^ I am really at a loss to divine. Blows generally 
produce irregular cavities, whilst the phrenological organs 
are regular swells of a given shape, and alike in both hemi- 
spheres of the brain ; and yet you say, that * I ascribe to each 
of them the same influence upon the mind.' This statement 
of yours, in common with many others, betrays gross igno- 
rance of the whole subject of debate. And yet you say, that 
this point is so plain, and so clear against me, *tbat it re 
quires no farther argument.' " 

MEMORY. 

You ask, sir, ** whether there is an organ for each Acui- 
ty of the mind." 1 answer, yes, so far as these Acuities 
have, as yet, been discovered. You then say, as " Mr. F. 
admits, that there is an or^an for each faculty of the mind, 
will he state where the faculty of memory is located, and 
what name phrenologists have given to it ?" 

Pray, sir, what am I to understand by the faculty of mem- 
ory? I deny that the meij^«il phenomena called memory, 
are performed by a single faculty of the mind. There are 
almosir as many difierent kinds of memory as there are dif- 
ferent minds, and these kinds of memory differ as much from 
each other as the head does from the foot — as much as rea- 
son does from feeling. What, then, do you mean by the term 
memory? — Memory 0/ what 9— of faces, places, iJeas, do- 
ries, friends, enemies, size, words ? — memory of what *i 
Just describe the kind of memory which is the subject of 
your inquiry, and I will describe its location and its name. 

Do you not see, sir, that you have put your question too 
soon ? You should have first demonstrated, that the phenom- 
ena of memory are the product of a distinct mental faculty, 
and then nave demanded the phrenological name and loca- 
tion of that faculty. 

Memory is simply ^e remmiscence of the oi.« .^iionu 
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of die Acuities. One feculty has to do with words, an* 
other with ideas and principles, a third with iacts, &c. < 
wad each £icuhy recollects those things with which it 
has to do. li, then, that faculty which has to do with prin- 
ciples, (caus.,) is stronger in that one than that which has to 
io with incidents, (event,) he will remember principles as 
much better than he does £icts, as his caus. is stronger than 
his event : and so of every other faculty. 

I repeatr— describe the kind of memory you mean, and I 
will pomt out to you its local habitation and its name ; or 
bring me <a child, and I will tell you what kinds of memory 
it possesses, and where the different kinds are located. But 
ASK me, ^ where (in the head) the faculty of memory is loca- 
•^" and I must answer you as the yankee answered the 
question, where he was bom : " why," said he, " at Barnstable 
Bay, Cape Cod, and all along shore." Memory of something 
«s locatea. at least, all over the forehead. Understand me to 
introduce the Yankee answer, not because I wish to ridicule 
you, or your question ; for it is put to me daily, and is proper 
enough — ^but because it is too indefinite to admit of a definite 
reply. The same is true of every other faculty of every 
other system of mental philosophy : and this very point 
shows both the weakness and the obscurity of all other sys- 
tems of mental philosophy, and the inimitable beauty, clear- 
ness, and simplicity of phrenology. 

Suppose, for example, I should go with you into the fam- 
ily with which you are roost familiar, and ask you, ** Has 
that child a good memory ?" You answer, " yes — no child 
has a better one." I say to the mother, " Can this child re- 
member the countenances and dress of those that he saw at 
church ?" ** No, sir, but he can remember the whole of the 
sermon." I ask you, if the second has a good memory. You 
say, ** no." I ask the mother, if she cannot recollect, with re- 
markable accuracy, the faces and dress of those she saw at 
meeting. " Yes," says the mother, " but she cannot recollect 
a word of the sermon." Now, sir, you were both right, and 
also wrong, in both your answers. A third child can re- 
member only the substance of the sermon j a fourth, neither 
the substance of the sermon, nor the words of which it was 
composed, nor the dress of those that were there, but can &inff« 
with perfect accuracy, all the tunes she heard there, and will 
never &rget them. But, if you ask me, whether this or 
that chiM has a good memory, I will tell you in encr^ vir 
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ftanee. and with unerring certainty, ]uei what kind oti 
ry the child possesses ; and also describe every other gtril 
(acuity of the child. If, instead of my assertion, you wisi 
oetdar demonstration, choose your time, place, childreii. 
witnesses, scribe, &c., with the understanding that the result 
is to be published, and I will attend. Let the true cfaaractei 
of the cluldren be previously written out, and their physi<^iM>- 
iny covered. Invite Dr. Annan, and let ussee whether phre 
nology is **the hallucination of a moon-struck imagination," 
or whether it is a true science. Since I appeal to such a test, 
my declaration must be admitted until ft is disproved. 

According to the system, that one faculty has to do with 
thoughts, another with events, another with colours,' and so 
forth, it is an a priori inference, that that faculty which has 
to do with thoughts, should remember thoughts ; that that 
which has to do with events, should remember events, and so 
on. But, touching this point, one fact is better than a thou- 
sand syllogisms. Therefore, until you accept my challenge 
of an appeal to a practical test, I shall drop the subject. 

Again, you argue that, " If phrenology can como no 
nearer a man's character than to say, he is either avarif ions 
or a thief, the system is of no value at all." In reply, I would 
>i8k, what is an avaricious feeling but a desire for property, 
and what is a thievish disposition but a desire lor property? 
The one is a desire which expresses it«elf in one manner, 
and the other, the same desire, expressed in another manner; 
but the two can hardly be considered as separate afiections 
of the mind. Now, phrenology can tell how strong a man's 
love of properly is: and is this of no value? Phrenology 
goes more deeply into the subject than to look at mere acts. 
It goes into the secret recesses of the soul, and measures the 
depth and strength of the very springs of human thought 
and feeling. It discovers and analyzes the relative strength 
and power o( the faculties themselves—of the very fountains 
of emotion and action. This is the peculiar prerogative — the 
inimitable excellence and beauty of phrenology. 

You object to the phenomena of the ** phrenological or* 
gans acting m companies," as if it were a defect in our sys- 
tem. Who walks without using, at the same time, his feel, 
legs, toes, eyes, lungs, and even hands — without calling into 
action almost every organ and nerve belonging to the body 1 
Innumerable instances might be adduced of a like charact^ 
Indeed we perform scarcely an ac^ of our lives mtbom th 
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cooperation of several organs. Is it strange, then, that th« 
phrenological organs should " act in companies 1" It would 
be strange, passing strange, and contrary to the tohoh 
analogy of nature, if these organs did not " act in com 
.panics." 

On the supposition that the seemingly opposite organs oi 
destrucl. and benev. are equally large, you ask, which will 
predominate ? I answer, the one which circumstances excite 
ihe most for the time being. When there is nothing to ex- 
site the former, and much to excite the latter, kindness is the 
result ; but, when injustice or personal abuse excites destruct., 
severity, and sometimes rage, are the consequences. Thus 
phrenology alone will explain the character of those who 
are generally kind, obliging, sympathetick, &c., but who, 
when thoroughly provoked, are terrible — ^are truly fiend- 
like, and entirely beside themselves. It is thus that phre- 
nology, and phrenology alone, analyzes, most perfectly and 
beautifully, those characteristicks and mental phenomena 
which can be explained in no other way — which no other 
system of mental philosophy can reach. 

You doubt whether I can ** describe the same character 
ttoiee alike." Try me. I propose this evening to examine, 
publickly, a number of heads. I give you the privilege of 
oroducing any person you please, whose head I have already 
examined, and of allowing him to say before the audience, 
whether the two descriptions of character agree.* 

As will be seen by a reference to the facts stated in the 
preceding pages, I have been tested, in this way, hundreds 
i>f times, and I always give the same description of character^ 
fhe second time, that I do at first, and, in general, nearly the 
same numbers. While reading your last, a gentleman 
(whose name I can give) entered my office, whom I had 
examined three weeks previous. I gave him a new chart; 
and, on dividing the sum total of the numbers in the two 
charts, by the total difiference, this difference was only as 
one to fifly. A gentleman of Baltimore lost his chart, and, 
after giving him the second, he declared, in the presence of 
a dlstmguished author of this city, that every number of ihi 



* At the meeting mentioned, the writer was thoroufhly tried, both with and with> 

out hie ejei covered ; and in the hundreds of organs that he pronounced upoB, 

iiere was no material difference except in one instance. In everr ease_ bat twOi 

h» aiMof the organs was described alike, was the aama^ oc diA \ 

VD^tveiitieths from that prev'^Misly giren. 
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ueohi chart agreed vnth every number of the fir $i^ withbui 
ODe slight exception. The difference between thern was as 
i to 125. A Mr. S. Smith, merchant in Troy, staked the 
price of an examination, that the difference between the fiiat 
and second examinations, would b'e as one to eight. It was 
as 1 to 85. All the numbers, except five, were alike in both 
charts. How much more accurately than this, is surveying 
done by mathematical instruments % 

Now, allow me to try your " ex^ertness." Take, if y^ou 
please, promiscuously from a stream, 35 pebbles, and give 
me, by the senses of seeing and feeling, their relative eize, 
in a scale of numbers from 1 to 20. Do the same one houi 
afterwards, or three months afterwards, (as was the case if 
the instance you cite against me,) and if your numbers do 
not differ ten times as much as mine did, I vnW. acknowl- 
edge — iiot that phrenology is not true, but, simply, (and this 
is all you can ask,) that I am not ten times as " expert'^ as 
you are. Will you try it, or, without trying it, acknowledge 
•hat your argument is weak, nay, puerile ? 

As the mere numbering of the relative size of the organs 
IS no necessary part of phrenology, I may ff^ve two descrip- 
lions of character, both perfect, and precisely alike, and yet 
not put down precisely the same numbers in- both cases. I* 
/s much easier to describe the character than to transfer these 
numbers accurately to the chart ; yet the chart is very useful 
for the purpose of preserving, as nearly as maybe, the result 
of the description given. 

But the proper question at issue, is, not whether my skill 
in judging of size is so marvellously great that I can, at one 
time, mark off, in a scale of from 1 to 20, the relative size 
of 38 organs, and at another time, or at four, six, or ten other 
times, mark off the relative size of the same 38 organs with- 
out any variation in any of the numbers, but whether, sole- 
ly by the application of phrenological principles, I can, at 
one time, accurately describe the character and talents of sn 
individual, and at another time, or at four, six, or ten oth^r 
times, solely by the application of the same principles, de- 
scribe the character of the same individual with equal aec» 
Tocy, or without any material variation from the first de- 
•cription given: and in this latter form, I am prepared to 
meet the question in the affirmative. But suppose tha* I 
^I^U sometimes vary in my descriptions of the same char- 
Would this wfiolly disprove yhr^nology^ ot meTelj 
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E¥e, that, ad a practical phrenologist, I am not infaUibl% 
sometimes more *' expert'' and accurate than at others ? 



INCREASE OF THE ORGANS BY EXERCISE. 

Again you ask, " Is an org«ji increased in size oy con* 
stant activity, and can that increase be observed by an exami* 
nation of heads?" To both parts of this question I answer 
in the affirmative ; and this increase can be measured by in- 
struments, or seen on busts taken at different periods of life. 
And this theory is in perfect accordance with the whole pro- 
cess of nature, and with the fundamental principles of phys- 
liology. 

You ask, if I "mean that the mental organs are corpo- 
real ?" The brain is certainly a corporeal organ. Corpo- 
real means, belonging to the body. The brain belongs to 
the body, and is therefore a corporeal organ, and, of course, 
governed by the same laws of increase and decrease that 
govern other corporeal organs. It is also the mental organ, 
or the organ of the mind. You say, ** it is not true that the 
violent action of the body^ increases the action of the mind — 
and that exercise does not increase, nor inactivity diminish, 
.he size of the veins and arteries." I say it is true, and ap- 
peal both to the personal experience, and to the observation, 
of every reader, whether, when his body is vigorous and ac- 
tive, his mind is not proportionally so ; and whether, when 
his body is sluggish or drowsy, his mind also is not equally 
so ; and whether the shaking of a drowsy child does not 
quicken his mental as well as corporeal, action ? Never 
give a child any eXercise, and see how fast his veins and ar- 
teries will grow. You say, ** the muscles of a blacksmith's 
arm are first hardened, and then increased." I reply, that 
the two processes of hardening and increasing, are simultO' 
neons. You say, that ** comparisons drawn from material 
objects, do not apply to the ^material mind." I answer, 
that the brain, about which we are arguing, is just as much 
material as is the blacksmith's arm, and is governed by the 
same laws, one of which is, that its exercise causes its in* 
erease. Vt is for yov, to prove either that the powerful action 
tf the mind does not produce a corresponding action of its 
corporeal organ, the brain, or else that exercise, while it in- 
Teases the size oi every, other orgaa oiXYy^VA^v^^^)^^'^ 
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increase the size of the brain. All analogy is point 
against you, and in my favour. 

You saV; " that a mental organ is increased in size by eonstaiLt ae- 
Hrity, and .bat this increase can be observed by examinaion, requiicf 
to ue proved. Assertion alone is not sufficient. Theru is not a sin* 
gle case recorded by phrenologists, of a head's having undergone any 
change so as to prove that one organ has increased or diminished in 
size, compared with the other organs in the same head. It is now 
forty vears since Gall first unfolded his theory to the world ; and if 
any cnange had taken place in the relative size of the organs, we 
should have been informed of it long before this." 

It is a universal principle of nature^ that every " organ 
is increased in size by constant activity," and the increase 
of the brain can be determined just as well as that of any 
other corporeal organ. If ^assertion alone is not sum* 
cient," analogy and phyHeal demonstration are a/Z-sufficient. 
Your ** assertion alone is not sufficient" against such eyi* 
dcnce. It has been observed by hatters, that literary men 
generally require larger hats than labouring men, eyen 
though their bodies are smaller. The reason of this differ- 
ence is obvious. By exercising their intellects^ and not pro- 
portionally their bodies, educated men, of necessity, exercise 
their brains, and thus cause them to grow proportionally 
fksiet than their bodies ; while the opposite holds true with 
regard to working men : and without a yariation in nature's 
laws, the feet could not be otherwise^ 

Your gratuitous assertion, that " phrenologists haye neyer 
recorded a case of a single organ's having increased or dimin- 
ished in size when compared with the other organs in the 
same head, although they have had the obseryation of forty 
ywurs," is contradicted* by fects. While lecturing in Boston, 
l>r. Spurzheim %\^s accustomed to exhibit two casts of the 
■ame head, the first of which was taken when the individual 
WM of mature age, but before he had devoted much attention 
Id a mechanical occupation ; the other, twenty years after- 
wards,^ at which time the same individual, by his mechanical 
■mnentiODS and skill, had become noted throughout Europe 
It one of the greatest machinists of the age. 

]Deville of London, has a multitude of casts, several of 
•jAich were taken from the same head at different periods of 
^, and \rhea the pursuits of these individuals required th« 

"•wdia of different classes of feculties, wtich show a com 

Mkfie jnerease of \Ke lacu\\i«& essitSsni^ \ui «Ldficieaae ^ 
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\e fiiculties not exercised. A gentleman in England had a 
cast of his head taken annually for five succi>8siye yean 
Rdcan while he stimulated some of the phrenological faculties 
And avoided exercising others. Every successive cast show- 
ed an increase of those organs that were exercised, and a de- 
crease of those that were restrained. The first and last 
casts differed from each other so much, that they would 
hardly have been recognised as casts of the same head. I 
had this fact from a gentleman (an edkor) who had examin- 
ed the busts alluded to. Many more examples might be 
quoted ; and yet you say, that " phrenologists have never re- 
coriied a case of the kind.'' If you have not read all the 
phienoiogical works, why do you make this assertion^ If 
you have, why misrepresent them in this manner i This 
proves that you know comparatively nothing of the doctrines 
^ou oppose. Ignorance of this subject is, however, common 
b all anti-phrenologists. 

Several instances, both of increase and decrease, have 
fallen under my own observation. While examining the 
head of a gentleman in Philoflelphia, I noticed that the or- 
gans on one side of it, were larger than those on the other. 
He then stated that, for two years, that side of the head on 
which the organs were smaller, had not perspired, while the 
3ther had perspired very freely. This proves that the organs 
on that side which had not perspired, had not been active, 
and that those of the other, had been. It follows, then, either 
that the smaller organs had become so in consequence of 
their inactivity, or else, that in consequence of their activity, 
he larger ones had outgrown them. Either supposition 
proves that a mental organ is increased by constant activity, 
\nd decreased by inaction. Dr. Spurzheim examined the 
:iead of a distinguished female, whose life had been chieP 
y occupied with books, and severe application to the ab« 
stract sciences. Her phrenological organs of causil., corn- 
par., mirth., ideal., lang., and event., were large, anc her ob- 
serving organs, small. In order to exercise a new class of 
%cuhies, the organs of whi^h are located about the eye, she 
was advised to leave her abstract studies, and take up bota« 
■y, mineralogy, phrenology, Jbc. This she accordingly did 
with all her might, and in three months there \vzs a percepti- 
ble increase of the organs thus exercised. 

I am also perfectly certain, that since I commenced the 
9rtLCticn of phrenology, several oC xxq ovm ot^ta ^\«s^ 
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luLve thereby been called into constant activity, ha^*e Ter? 
perceptibly increased, while others that are now exercised 
comparatively less than before, are proportionally snuiller. 
For example ; the organ of size, which, when I commenced 
the practice of phrenology, I observed to be on a par with 
the other perceptive organs, and which, since that time, ha* 
been calUd into almost ccmstant activity, now protrudes fiu 
above all the others in the arch of the eye. 

Upon the return of my brother, L. N. Fowler, from t 
phrenological tour of eighteen months in the west and south 
during which time he was almost constantly employed ir 
examining heads, which, of course, required the equally con 
stant exercise of his organs of size, individ., form, locaL 
event., compar., and lang., I observed that these organs, es- 
pecially size, compar., and lang., had very much increased. 

In the heads of sailors who have long followed the seas, 
the organs of /orw, weight, and local., are generally verj 
large. Size and order are also commonly found very large,' 
but the organ of weight, in particular, is so uniformly de* 
veloped to a very great extent, that, from this circumstance 
alone, especially when taken in conjunction with form and 
local, experienced seafaring men can generjilly be selected 
from others. In men of this description, among the hundreds 
I have examined, I have never seen one instance of a defi- 
ciency of these organs. Now, their occupation calls theso 
organs into almost constant exercise ; and is it irrational to 
suppose, that this exercise causes in them this much larger 
development of these organs than is found in men in general, 
who exercise them less? 

The organ of amat. is very small in children ; but it ir^ 
rreases during the years of youth and manhood in proportion 
Ic the increased strength of its corresponding passion ; and 
diminishes again in old age. I have observed, also, that this 
organ is much larger in married, than in unmarried, per 
sons. 

In the spring of 1835, 1 visited the deaf and dumb asylum 
of N. Y. city, and, to say that the organ of imitat, as aevel 
oped in the heads of the pupils of this institution, ^ras twice 
as large as it is usually found, would by no means come np 
to the truth. Such a development of this organ the authoi 
had never seen before ; and, what is most extraordinary is, it 
was very large in all the pupils. 

To the question, ^* Hovf \& \\. '^o^.^vUq {or Y^u to teach 
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tkese anfortimate beings, who can neither hear nor talk, to 
communicate their ideas and feelings with & readiness and 
^ility ahnost equal to those who can b5th talk and hear 2" 
Mr. Gary, one of the instructors, replied, '* We teach our 
pupils to express themselves in those gestures and action! 
which are the natural offspring of their feelings." I wit- 
xiessed one of their debating performances, in which the one 
who was addressing the rest, was all life and animation, and 
made use of the most natural and powerful gesticulation. 
See them at their meals, or at their sports, and all their com 
munications consist of their ideas acted out Mr, Gary 
brought one forward, who was noted for his wonderful power 
of imitating a man shooting fowls. Another specimen of 
imitative power at all to be compared with this, or another 
such an organ of imitat. as this youth possessed, I have never 
seen. 

That this organ and its corresponding faculty are not in 
80 high a degree innate, is evident from the fact, that they 
are so much larger in these youth than in others. Hence, 
this increase of the organ in proportion to the exercise of the 
faculty, and this extraordinary power of tne faculty, which 
corresponds with the increased size of the organ, bring us to 
the obvious conclusion, that the reciprocal increase of the two, 
stands in the relation of cause and effect. 

Again ; in the institution for the blind in the city of New 
York, the manifestation in the pupils, of much smaller or- 
gans of the perceptive than of the reflective faculties, is so 
plain as not to be mistaken by the most superficial observer. 
Now, why is this ? Evidently because, in consequence of 
a destitution of sight, they cannot exercise their perceptive 
faculties, and, therefore, these remain unincreased ; and, on 
the same account, the reflective receive the greater exercise, 
and, consequently, become uncommonly large. 

This point, then, I shall take the liberty to consider as 
established, both by analogy, and by physical demonstration, 
namely, that the exercise of particular mental faculties, 
causes the exercise, and consequent enlargement, of corres* 
ponding portions of the brain, and, of course, an increase of 
the scull above them ; (see p. 22--24 ;) so that the strength 
of particular mental faculties can be determined by the six€ 
of their cerebral organs, and the size of these organs by tho 
form of the scull. This I conceive to be not only one of tlw 
legist explored; but one of the most imvoilati\^dL<(^m^'^^'^^^ 
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this invaluable science ; and, if this is correct, of what 
Mf importance-— of what if/ime?i5€ utility, a knowledge of phre* 
oology might be to parents and teachers. They might cal- 
tivate or restrain — might stimulate or allay, such organs at 
the case demanded, and thus make their children almost anT 
thing they choose. Not, however, that the nature of child- 
ron could thus be changed ; but excesses could be prevented!, 
and the hand of the parent directed to the identical point of 
excess or deficiency. Yes, sir, phrenology is destined to be 
of greater practical utility to mankind than any — I had al 
most said, than every other science — greater than any finite 
mind can imagine. And yet, you oppose it 1 But you are 
pardonable; for, as has been shown, you do it ignorantly. 

Yours, &c. O. S. FOWLER. 

PHRENOLOGY NOT DEPENDENT UPON 

PHYSIOGNOMY. 

You ask, " By examining the cranium, can a phrenolo- 
gist pronounce decisively whether a man is a liar, a thief) 
or a murderer, without reference to physiognomy? I an 
swer, just as well without physiognomy as with it I will 
also refer you to the certificates given by the keepers of most 
of the prisons in Europe, which affirm that Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, in every attempt, classified the prisoners with 
perfect accuracy, according to their crimes. I will also ac- 
company you to any prison you please, and pronounce cor- 
rectly upon the class of crimes committed by given individu- 
als, or yield the argument. The subjoined notes are select- 
ed, from many other similar cases, as in point.* 



• Prom the Pittsburg Times. 

" We attended at the Penitentiary during the afternoon of Friday, aknif wftk 
several gentlemen, to see Mr. L. N. Fowler examine the heads of the conYicts. 
This gentleman has been delivering lectures, &c., at the Hall of the Young Men's 
8ocieiy, and the purpose of the visit was to test his phrenological skill. lie passed 
through the ordeal in a manner calculated to demonstrate, not only the authentl* 
city of the science, but also the fairness of his own cluims to an acquuntaiite whh 
Ha principles. 

^^ In no instance did he seem to err, either in relation to the nature of the oflTenes 
In question, or in the particular details of character which he generally stated mi- 
•utely. The dispositions of some of the convicts were pronounced as equivocal : 
thus— one was said to be liable to commit rape, or murder, or possibly theft The 
conviction had been for rape. Another was stated to be prone to murder-^or to 
commit destruction in some way. The conviction had been for house bumlof . 
"nie uncommon meehaiucal powers and high intellectual cast cf another, wers 

wan indicated. The case of , who robbed Mr. Cook, waft well stated. Tim 

ihteveB, who were numerous, were generally designated very explicitly. The bot 
X2aslet vaa represented ae\»«\nc vvol vaxt^^vu^Vi \(t«ci« v» ctVmkMUtr, exeept th» 
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You flay, '^that Gall could easily determine that peisoni 
vrere rogues when he saw them in prison.'' True; but ha 
could not thereby determine the cla4s of their crimes— 
whether they were sent there for stealing, for assault and bat 
tery, or for murder, &c. ; and this is what Dr. Gall did. 

You also intimate, that phrenologists determine charactei 
by the physiognomy. Surely, sir, you cannot be ignorant 
of the ract, that, from the time I first came to Baltimore, to 
this day, I have challenged disbelievers to cover the physi- 
ognomy of the subject. I have, likewise, in this city, and 
elsewhere, repeatedly examined subjects before large audi 
ences with my own eyes blindfolded ; and, according to the 
testimony of the subjects themselves, and of all who knew 
them, there was a perfect coincidence between my descrip 
tions of the character, and the character itself. 

Among many others, I re-examined, blindfc^ded, before 
'the Baltimore Lyceum, the head of the editor ol the Chroni- 
cle. The gentleman then stated to the audienco, that the 
description corresponded, on every point, with that previous- 
ly given before an audience at my first lecture. The first 
time I examined the gentleman, he was a perfect stranger to 
me ; and the second time, I knew not whom I was describ 
ing. And yet, it is a matter of publick notoriety, a fact sub 
Btantiated by the publick testimony of Mr. Barnes himself, 
that the two descriptions agreed in, every respect, both with 
each other, and with his true character. 

After the lecture, a gentleman produced a little boy. 1 
said he was a thief — ^was cunning, deceitful, lying, haugncy, 
stubborn, proud, ungovernable, &c. The gentleman said, 
"your description is perfectly accurate. Till now I have 



Q« irould be liable to be Led bf others to anr aoit of eriine. This was the weft 
known case of manslaughter, committed at Wilkinsburgh by a gang of boys, attlM 
instigation of certain notorious villaias. 

" In tlie evening we submitted to his inspection the scull of a very remarkabla 
eliaracter, a most devoted boxer and blackguard. He returned a wntten descrip* 
tfoa singularly correet; remarking, among other things, that Mie was continuaJIy 
ander the induence of a querulous, barbaroiis disposition,' Ac. *the slave of hit 
propensities ; loved quarreling as well as eating.' '' 

Prom the Frankfort Argus. 

*' Mr. Fowler, who Is now in town, visited the Penitentiary on Monday lant, and 
examined the heads of some fifteen or twenty of the convicts, giving his oplnkw 
■pon their propensities, and naming the probable crimes which brought tben 
there. The correctness of his conclusions was generally corroborated by the •!)> 
mission of the subjects, as well as by the statements of the keepers theoMlvas^ 
who were acquainted with the crimes with which they were coovictecL" 

See. also, a description of my visit to the Moyamensing prison in PhilalelphMii 
•ontamed in the U. s. Gazette of about the tenth of Sevt. 1m 



AKFJLV TO DR. MUND MQ. 

Wifs guided by the physiogaomy, the arg 
eould not be ocunitted. 

The writer takes the liberty of introdu 
other paragraphs from his reply to the lette] 
by Dr. Munding. 

" You say, that the * first point which pj 
your attention, is,' that * I make myself 
Now, sir, a fortune-teller has to do mainly 
pretends to tell what has been, or predict w 
in describing character phrenologically, I 
do with the events of a man's life any fart 
dependent upon his character. It is, indeec 
say to an individual, for example, in whom 
combat. large, and hope very large, * you, s 
been, and generally will be, unfortunate, i 
difficulty ;' and to another, in whom cautic 
large or very large, * you, sir, generally 
generally will be, successful in your undei 
ing this, however, I pronounce upon the f( 
Tidual only as it is the result of his charact 

" But who does not, more or less, judg( 
and talents of individuals by their physio i 
the practice of physiognomy, is generally 
head of an indiviaual ; and, thus far, it is 
pronouncing upon character physiognoir 
same kind of process is involved as that em 
phrenologically, with the difference only, 
nomist judges by looking at the face, the 
looking at the whole head ; therefore, if tl 
tune-teller, so is the former — so are all m 
for all participate, more or less, in the pr: 
nomy. 

** You infer that if phrenology is true, a 
might be destroyed, and the others go oi 
functions without interruption. You are 
just as you infer it must be, on thesupposi 
ogy is true. 

" But I must not leave unanswered your 
phrenology is true, the organ of tune i 
nerve must be in contact. You assume i 
organ of musick. This, your first premise 
1 deny : for if the ear were the org^m of n 
lion (k one's musical talent would be m 
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po^X!i of hearing. But, how often do we see those whose 
fiiculty of hearing is perfectly good, but who cannot difldn- 
guish one tune, or even one note, from another ! I can hear 
very well, but can learn a tune only by dint of perseveriiig 
effort, and then only mechanically, while a brother of mine, 
who is partially deaf, can learn a tune much quicker, and 
sing it much belter, than I can. Your first premise, then, 
being incorrect, the whole argument falls. This much is 
evident, however, that the musical faculty does not depend 
upon the power of hearing : and, since this power is an ex- 
ercise of the mind, it must, consequently, require the exer- 
cise of some cerebral organ. (See p. 181 and 217.) 

«* The various passions of love, anger, reflection, shame, 
&c., exhibit themselves through the eye ; and yet, it cannot be 
supposed that they are performed by the optick lierve. Doubt- 
less there is some connexion between those parts of the brain 
by means of which these various passions are performed and 
the optick nerve, and also between the organ of tune and the 
acoustick nerve, just as there is between the stomach and the 
brain ; but still it does not follow, that this connexion should 
be susceptible of anatomical demonstraKon, any more in 
the case of tune, than in that of the others mentioned, and 
in that of hundreds of similar cases, which might easily be 
cited." 

LETTERS TO DR. MAXWELL McDOWALL. 

The following extracts are from a series of letters address- 
ed to Maxwell McDowall, M. D, of Baltimore, by O. S. 
Fowler. This same Dr. McDowall, as already stated, is, 
doubtless, one of the authors of Vindex. The writer has 
omitted one important objection urged by Vindex, namely, 
tnat phrenology leads to fatalisfn, only because the objection 
is much better stated by Dr. McDowall. 

Sir : In the May number of the Baltimore Literary and 
Religious Magazine, there appeared an article from your 
pen, designed to disprove, and calculated to injure, the sci- 
ence of phrenology. By evidence the most satis&ctory — the 
demonstrative, I am fully convinced that phrenology is 
ised upon the broad and immutable principles of nature, 
1th, and reason ; that it is a science by far the mo5t sublime 
d osifiil ever diacoverod, and that the principles of ^uroan 
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iiatan» ^nd menta. philosophy which it develops, aiie calcu* 
Ated ti> elevate the character, and improve the physical, intel* 
lectual, and moral condition of mankind, more than al the 
other sciences put together — more, indeed, than can well he 
imagined. As a man, then, as a philanthropist, and espe- 
cially as a Christian, though* unaccustomed to puhlick dis- 
cussions, I cannot pass unnoticed any obstacle which is cal- 
culated to arrest the progress of a science, which, from the 
first, has been struggling even for its existence, and which, 
though opposed at every step of its triumphant progress by 
an unparalleled amount of opposition, of ridicule, and mis- 
representation, from the pulpit, the press, and the lecture-room, 
and, in short, from every conceivable source, is now gaining 
strength enough to bear down before it all opposition. To 
say the least, it is no more than fair that phrenology should 
be heard in reply, though it is to be regretted, that it does not 
speak througn a more able and experienced organ. It 
is, however, hoped that the comparative youth and inexperi- 
ence of the author may be more than compensated by the 
.strength of his cause ; for, magna est Veritas, 

You dwell much, sir, upon the question of Dr. Good to Dr. 
Spurzheim, •* Why does phrenology assign no organs to folly» 
absurdity, wisdom, hypocrisy, gluttony, sensuality, mirth, 
melancholy, &c. V* Really, sir, are you so grossly igno- 
rant, even of the very elements of the science you attack, as 
not to know that phrenology classes gluttony under the per- 
verted exercise of aliment. ; hypocrisy, under that of secret. \ 
sensuality, under that of amat., aliment., and some of the other 
propei:sities ; melancholy, under that of cautious, in the ab- 
sence of hope ;^ mirth, under the exercise of mirth. ; wisdom, 
under that of caus. and compar. ; and folly and absurdity un- 
der the absence of these organs 1 And have you, in addition 
to this ignorance, so little discrimination as not to perceive, 
even intuitively, that folly and absurdity, in reality, amount 
to the very same thing, and, instead of being positive opera- 
tions of the mind, are mere negative qualities, or the dejir 
cien/iy of reason ? Do you not know that the glutton is a 
sensualist, that the libertine is a sensualist, and the drunkard. 
a sensualist ? Now, phrenology has more wisdom than to 
assign different kinds of sensuality to the same organ. And 
yet, this if^ the ground both of your objection and of that of 
the great Dr. Good. By the way, when Dr. Good jpenned 
Ike article nlluded to, he was a\m($sX eaXu^^ \^^t^&X^ 
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of the outlines of phrenology. This k evident, not only 
from ahnost every sentence of his chapter upon this subject 
but also from the passage you quote. He did not ev^i know 
that hypocrisy was one of the manifestations of secret— a 
fact of which the veriest ttfro in phrenology ought to be 
ashamed to be ignorant But you also commit the very 
same errour. Nor is this the only instance in which you 
betray an ignorance of phrenology altogether unpcurdonable 
in one who attempts to convince the world that it is untrue. 

In justice to phrenology, I must here reflect somewhat 
severely upon anti- phrenologists generally, not exempting 
even yourself from the censure. No one is quaiifled to de- 
cide upon the trutk or erroneousness of any subject what- 
ever, until he has examined, in person, the evidence by 
which it claims to be supported. Now, phrenology profess- 
es to be demonstrated solely by facts. It affirms that a cer- 
tain development of brain is always accompanied by a cer- 
tain manifestation of intellect or feeling, ana that these man- 
ifestations are uniform throughout the whole animal kingdom. 
Hence, then, no person is qualified to form any decision upon 
the truth of phrenology, until he has examined the facts in 
ihe case for himself; that is, until he has learned both the 
location of the phrenological organs, and their analysis, 
I have already exposed your ignorance of the analysis of the 
organs. And you even misstate their number^ and, of course, 
can know very little o( iXieix location. Now, sir, I ask you, 
I ask the world, whether it is right, whether it is philosophi- 
cal, whether it is acting a nmnly part, for you not only to 
condemn phrenology yourself, but also publickly to attempt 
its refutation, whilst you are almost wholly ignorant both of 
its priyiciples, and of its details. But you arc not alone. 
Hundreds have written against it, and millions are now con- 
demning it, who know just nothing at all about it — not even 
enough to distinguish it from fortune-telling. The blind 
have led the blind until they are all tumbled together into 
the ditch. 

By your quotation from Dr. Charles Bell, you would 
fain make the world believe that Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
were the greatest anatomical ignoramuses that ever lived. 
But, cir, your efforts are too late in the day to fix this im- 
nression upon any except those who are entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the truth in this matter. The fact is, and is becom- 
Ji^ universally adm.iUed, iWv xW^^ ^\&\.\sx^v«hed literaij 
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Miiuses have thrown more light upon the anatomy of the 
biain, and of the nervous system, than was ever before shed 
«pon these subjects — ^that their anatomical discoveries, and 
Icnowledge, and researches, at least, equal, if they do not far 
lurpass, those of any other two men who have ever lived. 
Years before the far-famed discovery of Dr. C. Bell,relatmg 
o the nervous system. Dr. Spurzheim suggested to the world 
die very same idea which constituted that discovery, as 
probable. Medical schools and medical authors are univer- 
sally adopting the phrenological anatomy of the brain and 
of the nervous system, and by far the best anatomical dis- 
aections of the brain, are those which proceed upon phre- 
nological principles. 

So far from disproving phrenology, anatomy perfectly 
harmonizes with it, and even lends it every possible support : 
and this shows that both are the twin sisters of truth and 
nature. Comparative anatomy, in particular, furnishes ar 
gnments the most conclusive, the most unanswerable^ in sup- 
port of phrenology. (See pp. 26 to 34.) 

You are also at fault, sir, for attacking phrenology as it 
was some twenty years ago, when you should have attacked 
it as it is now. Every new science has its weak points. 
How many absurdities clustered around chymistry fifty, or 
even twenty, years ago, around astronomy before the days 
of Newton, around every science while yet in its infancy I 
Phrenology has but just burst upon our world. It is yet in 
its infancy — is yet wanting that perfect beauty and symme- 
try, and that analysis which time alone can give it. Doubt- 
less much more remains to be discovered than has yet been 
discovered. Great allowance ought to be made to phrenol- 
ogy even as it now is ; much more as it was twenty years, 
or even ten years, ago. Yet, instead of making the allow- 
ance which is really its due, you do not even give it all the 
credit which belongs to it. But in this you are not alone. 

You say, bottom of page" 137, " carefully remove the scull 
rom any given number of human heads, and there will be 
a uniformity of appearance on the surface of the several 
brains." Of course, you mean, if you mean any thing, that 
the ** surfaces of any given number of brains, are uniform !'* 
This statement I deny in toto. The fact is, that wherever 
there is a regular swell of the external table q£ (he scull, 
indicative of the development of a phrenological brgan^thei^ 
IB also a corresponding depresaion of Vue VciXeitai XsM^^ 
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which is filled up with brain, excepting, always, the rigioa 
of the siDuses, and the mastoid and other processes. 

I will accompany you; or any other person, to any collec* 
tion of sculls you please, and demonstrate my position, or 
give up the argument. Scattering exceptions there may be: 
but, as a general thing, the external surface of the brain and 
of the scull correspond nearly enough for all phrenologi* 
cal purposes. 

It is true, when the scull is removed, as the brain is too 
soil to retain its original shape, the higher portions some- 
what flatten down ; so that we must determme the natural 
shape of the brain by that of the internal surface of the 
sculL At the location of some of the organs, various brains 
differ in size more than an inch. Yet, you say, that the 
** surfaces of different brains are uniform.'' I ask, then, what 
fills the cavities between these sculls and their brains 1 If your 
statement were correct, the scull of Washington must have 
been more than an inch thicker, just above the eyes, than 
that of Franklin, and an inch thinner in the upper and lat- 
eral part of the forehead. Compare these two foreheads — 
compare any two heads you please, jand if there is anji agree- 
ment between the general shape of the nead and that of the 
brain, your argument, so far from dtspioving phrenology, is 
unanswerable in its favour. 

You assert, sir, that anatomists have divided the brain into 
three sections, assigning to one section the seat of the intel- 
lect ; to another, that of the animal senses ; to a third, that 
of the feelings generally. Pray, sir, how docs this differ 
from the phrenological divisions, except that the former con- 
sists of three, the latter of thirty-five, sections? And what- 
ever arguments you bring against the phrenological divis- 
ions, I will bring, mutatis mutandis, against the anatomical 
divisions. 

m 

INJURIES OF THE BRAIN. 

You mention the case of a gentleman who, by the frac- 
ture of his scull, sustained a severe injury of the brain, ana 
considerable loss of it, and yet, you gravely assure us, tha* 
* the slightest difference could be discovered in his menltu 
■*r— .Quit •* there was no change whatever in his capability 
kfnriiig knowledge." Now, there are several ways ot 
loting lOT this liELCt liv iVi^ YYtii^\\»!^,^. AW* Ujss of bmin 
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Bight have been made up. Other portions of the body, the 
bones, flesh, &c., have the power, after parts of them have been 
removed, of reproduction. A wound heals, a bone or nerve 
reunites, &c. Why, then, should not the brain possess the 
«ame power, and be able to supply portions which have been 
leraoved ? And since analogy is on my side of the argu- 
ment, it belong to you either to admit that it does, or else to 
prove that it does not. In the second place, on the suppo 
sition that phrenology is wholly false, will you have the 
goodness to explain this phr'nomenon upon the principles of 
your own doctrine of the wiittfof the brain and of the mental 
power ? According to your theory, an injury of any por- 
tion of the brain, must aflfect it as a whole, and, an injuring 
of the brain as a whole, must equally impair every operation 
of the mind. And yet, by your own admission, all the 
mental powers, in the case you cite, remained unimpaired. 
But, by the application of the principles of phrenology, the 
explanation of this phenomenon is perfectly easy and ra- 
tional ; for, as the organs are double, like the eyes, ears, &c., 
and, as the accident occurred partly upon one side of the 
forehead, it is evident, that, while one or more organs upon 
that side of the head, were labouring under the injury caus- 
ed by the wound, the corresponding organs upon the other 
side of the head, being uninjured, performed the functions 
of both sets of organs, just as, when one eye is injured, see- 
ing is performed by the other eye. This fact, then, so far 
from militating against phrenology, proves it to be incom 
parably superiour to your favourite doctrine of the unity of 
the brain. 

You also adduce cases of hydrocephalick afToction, in the 
first of which, " the brain was discovered to be in a liquid 
state ; in the second, the whole substance was watery, and so 
soft that it would hardly bear the knife ; and in the third, be- 
sides water in the ventricles and an efiusion of blood upon 
the tentorium, there seemed to be a total change of the con- 
sistence and colour of the brain throughout, so that it would 
neither bear handling nor cutting, thd parts being uncom- 
monly indistinct." And yet, mirabile dictv^ the subjects 
could think and feel just as well without brains, forsooth, as 
with them. 

These cases, {/ they prove any thing, prove that the brain 
% 90t tk€ 9Tga% of the mind; for **a loss of a ;iaft of thA 
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Drain," and ** a total change of its consistency, do not, in t^ 
•lightest degree, afiect.the operations of the mind I" 

The inevitable conclusion, then, from your own argii* 
ments and premises, is, that the mind acts wholly and eniire' 
ly independent of the brain — a conclusion directly at war 
with a fundamental principle of every existing system ol 
intellectual, and natural, and medical philosophy^ viz., that 
the brain is the organ of the mind. But, in several different 
places, you admit, distinctly, that the brain is the organ of 
the mind ; and then you go on to show that its loss and dis« 
organization have no influence whatever upon the mind. 
Admirable consistency ! And this drives you to take the one or 
the other of the horns of the following dilemma — ^you must 
admit either that your argument is £illacious, or else that the 
mind acts independently of the brain ; either of which ad- 
missions contradicts one of your ovin positions. 
'N But how, I would ask, do these cases affect phrenology? 
I maintain that they do not even touch it as such : for, if the 
tphole mind can operate by means of the whole brain, even 
though it be hydrocephalick, then, surely, one faculty of the 
mind can operate by means of one part of it, even though 
It be hydrocephalick. Why do you not argue against phre- 
nology as such — phrenology per sc ? 

FREE AGENCY AND FATALISM. 

But your most prominent objection to phrenology is, that, 

"When carried out to the full extent of its minuteness of detail, 
ii renders mankind completely passive in their moral character — 
strikes at the root of the free agency and accountability of man, and 
makes God the author of sin. But, to my mind, it is passing strange, 
that a portion of mankind should be furnished by the Creator, with 
organs for the cultivation of theft and murder — organs which, when 
extensively developed, produce such an irresistible propensity in the 
individual, to the commission of those degrading crimes, that he 
cannot be restrained by all the other counteracting organs. The 
admission of such a doctrine, is calcu7ated to throw a reflection on 
the HOLY and iLii-wisE God, in thus rendering it physicalUf impossi- 
ble for some of the human family to avoid being murdererSf and ro^ 
berSj and thieves. Dr. Spurzheim directly avows that the Creator 
has sanctioned the perpetration of robbery and murder, by furnish- 
ing organs and propensities for the commission of these crimes." 

When stated in form, your objection amounts to this ; The 
leading doctrine ot 'p\iietvo\og^ Ss» \!tfflX \sia\^. %RtiQns antf 
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flioTal conduct are the result of, or, at least, conform to, anii 
agree with, the physical form of the craninm. This coa 
fbrmity, tiien, must be in the relation of caiise and efftcp^-^ 
necessary, and not accidental. Therefore, every moral agea 
must be ruled by thict relation, and has no power to deviate 
from it, which amounts to a full denial of free agency ; and 
when fully illustrated, the objection amounts to this : Since 
Gk)d creates one individual with those organs very large 
which, when thus developed, manifest themselves in steal- 
ing, lying, quarreling, fighting, murder, licentiousness, or 
vice of any kind, such individual is compelled^ by these 
physical organs which his Creator has given him, to commit 
these crimes ; and, since he cannot help himself, nor resist 
the instinctive operations of his organs any more than he 
can avoid being hungry when deprived of food, or sleepy 
when deprived of rest, or seeing objects when they are pre- 
sented to his organs of vision, he is, therefore, not accounta- 
ble or blameable, and, consequently, not punishable, for his 
actions. On the other hand, since God creates another man 
with a large development of the organs which indicate kind- 
ness, nobleness, and high moral and intellectual qualities, no 
thanks to him that he is kind, virtuous, just, praiseworthy, 
intelligent, &c., for, he is obliged to be so by his physical 
organization, over which he can exercise no control, or 
govern by any act of personal volition. A blood-thirsty 
Nero, or a Caligula, and a philanthropick Howard, are 
each alike virtuous and alike vicious, because each acts in 
perfect conformity to the physical development of his men- 
tal organs ; and, as God created and designed him to act. 
Another, by being created destitute of the organs of ven., 
conscien., benev., &c., in consequence of this natural defect 
in his organization, cannot worship his God, cannot resist 
temptation, or exercise gratitude or penitence, cannot deal 
justly or exercise the feeling of benevolence or of mercy ; and, 
therefore, ought not to be blamed, much less punished, for noi 
doing what he is physically incapable of doing. What! 
the infinitely just and benevolent Creator to give a man no 
eyes, and then punish him for not seeing, ox to give him an 
appetite for food, and then yranish him for being hungry ! 
To admit the truth of phrenology, therefore, is to destroy all 
free-agency, and all power of voluntary choice, and, with 
them, all moral accountability, all virtue, all vics^ and^ coa 
teqaentlT; p1\ liability to rewards oi 3)>\mS&\vxsi<^TiL\.%^\^ 
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this life and in another state of existence ; for the Cre0i09 
determines the physical organization of man, and this deter- 
mines their whole character, and, in conjunction with cir 
cumstances, causes them to feel and act in a given toa$. 
Hence, the whole doctrine of human agency and accounta- 
bility is annihilated, and the adorable Deity is made the ne« 
cessary author of all sin, and yet this same Deity punishes 
innocent and helpless man, both for doing what he obliges 
him to do, and also for not doing what ho has given him nff 
power to perform. 

Inasmuch as this objection forms the great gun of the op- 
position to phrenology — the terrifick scare-crow which has 
frightened many, and particularly religious people, so that 
they dare not even look at the arguments and facts in the 
case, and inasmuch as it appears to be a very plausible ob- 
jection, and one which, to my own mind, has never been sat- 
isfectorily answered by other phrenologists, I shall endea- 
vour to reply to it more at large than to any objections hith- 
erto noticed. Permit me, then, to beg your careful attention 
to the following distinct arguments. 

First, — That certain vicious propensities do exist, 
and are very strong, is an absolute matter of fact — a 
fact which every where stares every observer of human na- 
ture full in the face. One man is cruel and ferocious, and 
another mild and tender-hearted ; one is talented, and another 
foolish ; one is timid, and another brave, &c. See middle of 
p. 315 and 316; also, description of the lad in Lansing- 
burgh, p. 261, contrasted with that of the benevolent girl, p. 
262: see, likewise, description of the young lady, p. 280, 
of Mr. Brown, p. 298, of Franklin Gibson, p. 304, of the 
young lady, p. 3^10, of the lad, p. 311, of the lad described 
upon p. 320 ; of Col. Knapp, Webster, Clay, &c. 

A gentleman recently entered my office, and desired me 
to tell him the whole truth. At the close of the examina- 
tion, he remarked, that the description was perfect, only that 
one marked^ one predominant^ trait of character had been 
omitted, " And I can tell you what that is, sir," said I • 
"you have a very strong propensity to steal." *♦ You aie 
right, sir,*' he replied ; " yet you and I are the only persons 
tmX know it Notwithstanding all my efibrts to rid myself 
of it, the propensity still exists, and is well nigh irresistible." 

A lad was recently brought me, whom I described as a 
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mtf of wickedness, yet talented. His uncle remarked, that 
lie luid never seen his equal, either for depravity or talent 

In Virginia, the following statement was made to me ty 
a responsible gentleman, concerning a young lady who was 
Drought up in the same neighbourhood with himself " This 
young lady," he said, ** who was descended from one of the 
first ^milies in the state, and was amply provided for, when 
on a visit at the Jiouse of a relative in Petersburgh, Ya^ 
stole a family gold medal from off the neck of a little child, 
and pawned it. By advertising, the owner found it, and, to 
his utter astonishment and mortification, learned that his 
own niece had pawned the stolen property. Stung to the 
<iuick to think that his family should be thus disgraced, he 
.turned her out of his house. On another occasion, she was 
strongly suspected of having stolen a gold watch, and, a 
search-warrant being procured, there were found in her pos- 
session silver spoons, knives and forks, table-cloths, towels, 
and various articles of clothing which were recognised as be- 
onging to others, a very large assortment of jewelry, and 
Apparently every thing upon which she could well lay her 
nands, together with the gold watch — all of which, it appear- 
ed upon evidence, she had stolen! It also appeared that she 
sad several times used various arts to decoy individuals into 
oer power, for the mere purpose of robbing them. She was 

ccordingly cast out of respectable society, and, at last, .was 
bund keepmg an oyster establishment, inorder that she might 

be more successfully prey upon her customers. 
" With deep emotion, her brothers begged her, for their 

akes, and for the honour of their family, as well as for her 
•wn, not to disgrace herself and them. They told her, if 

he wanted money, they would give her thousands, rathe? 

han suffer the honour of their names to be thus tarnished. 
Tet it was all of no avail. She is still living just as she has 

Iways lived — an abandoned thief, ^^ 
An English provincial paper tells a story of a female^ 

noving in the upper circles of society at Ramsgate, and 

lossessed of considerable wealth, who was detected in the 

oarket of that town pilfering turnips from a poor person's 

all. 

Thousands of similar case s might easily be stated in ad- 
lition, exclusive of what other phrenologists have nlrei^.dy 

ecorded — all showing certain strong, if not predominant 

l^nsities or talents. Instances of eitroiQidAxv^x^ xskftOtASfi^ 
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leal or poetical taste or talent, of strong and original pcr^ms 
of thought, and of the various other marks of geniiis, such 
is were possessed by a Benjamin Weet, a Michael Angelo, 
A Webster, a Clay, a Bonaparte, a Shakspeare, &c., have 
occurred in all ages and in all countries, and are equally tip- 
plicable to the point in question. Ne^ I, then, point to our 
prisons, or to our criminal courts — need I cite the number* 
less details of cold-blooded murders, of r^engeful duels, 
and of daring robberies, which blacken almost every news- 
paper? — need I enumerate the ever- varying, ever-multiplying 
crimes of mankind in confirmation or illustration of the po- 
sition that VICIOUS PROPENSITIES DO EXIST, and that they 
are vert strong ; for where is the individual who is no* 
himself an illustration of it ? — that is, who does not himself . 
possess some vicious propensity, some * easily-besetting^ sin f 

Virtuous traits of character, also, which are equally ap- 
plicable to the argument, are found likewise to exist, and 
are not unfrequcntly joined with very vicious propensities. 
As well might one attempt, in short, to deny that two and 
two make four, or that he exists, as to deny the existence 
both of virtuous and of vicious traits of character. 

So far as the argument is concerned, then, what difference 
does it make, whether certain vicious propensities are^ or are 
aot, invariably accompanied by certain developments of the 
brain, and certain virtuous feelings and talents, by other ce- 
rebral developments ? The objection, so far as it is appli- 
cable at .all, lies only against the prope?mties themselves, and 
not against their physical organs, which, phr^nologically 
considered, are mere physical indications of them. 

Now, sir, since it is a matter of fact and observation, thai 
certain vicious propensities and certain virtuous traits of char- 
acter, as well as certain talents, no exist, and are also very 
strong and frequently predominant^ ycu are, in reality, 
urging this objection, not against the existence of certain 
phrenological organs connected with these manifestations of 
intellect and feeling, but against the existence of these mbntal 
MANIFESTATIONS themselves — nottxgamst the existence of 
these merelj'^ accompanying physical signs which phreno.o- 
gy has discovered, but against the existence of the propen 
0ITIES THEMSELVES — n^t against the phrenological expl:^ 
natioia of these facts, but against the existence of facts as 
THEY ^RE — against the system of things as it w— ^r, if 
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Kbei urords, against the ^otTerTUfien^ of ^*the all- wise and 

HOLl Goo." 

Inasmuch, then, as you urge your objection against the 
existence of certain inclinations and talents of the mind, and 
inasmuch as daily observation, if not personal experience 
compeb you to admit the existence of these things, you are 
obliged to admit the very thing to which you object : and 
since you, equally with mysei( admit the existence of that 
to the existence of which you object, it belongs to you to an- 
swer your own objection, rather than to me to answer it for 
you ; for, so far as the argument is concerned, an objection 
IS fairly answered when shown to lie with equal weight 
against what the objector himself admits. You cannot but 
perceive that you are not urging this objection against phre- 
nology «s suck, but against what is. You are therefore 
chargeable with the very same heresy with which you accuse 
phrenolog3^, and, consequently, musi either admit that your 
mference is unfounded, or else, that it *' reflects" no less 
against the creation and government of the " all-wise and 
holy GodL," than it does against phrenology. 

How is phrenology at fault for merely pointing out the 
indications of the existence of certain talents and propensi- 
ties, when the Almighty himself has hung out these signs 
ibr the guidance of man f — for merely declaring, that that 
exists which actually does exist? If phrenology did not 
show that one man possesses a remarkable mechanical tal- 
ent, another, a murderous propensity, another, an honest or 
a benevolent disposition, another^ a high endowment of in* 
tellect, &c., it would not correspond with the fads in the 
case, and, therefore, could not be true. 

If I am rightly informed, you, sir, are a believer, not only 
in the Bible, but also in the general features of the Calvin- 
istick creed. If, therefore, your argument is valid, in com* 
mon with all other believers in this, or a kindred, doctrine, 
you are the very last who can consistently assail phrenolo- 
gy upon the ground of your argument, but you uughtto be 
the first to hail it with "joy unspeakable," as a scientifick 
confirmation of a doctrine which, as you maintain, is as in- 
dispensable to salvation as breath is to our corporeal exist- 
ence ; and yet, strange inconsistency 1 you are the very first 
lo attack, and the most violent in opposing, that very science 
which, lu^cording to your own interpretation of it^ fully <^<^^^* ' 

Sims that doctriae which lies neaical Nout \l«ai\» X^^v 

17 ' 
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tonootb, will beliere, and mort zealously maintain axa. d^ 
fend, the doctrine of (liTino soTereigntv and fore^idinatioa 
Bi the foundation and the essence of that *'£uth without 
which no man can be sa?ed," and yet, reject phrenology, be- 
eaose (according to your interpretation) it teaches precisely 
the same doctrine. Admirable consistency ! What freedom 
nrom bigotry and prejudice ( Beliere a dioctrine whiek to« 
fimcy that you find in the Bible, and regard it as the phUos- 
opners' stone in religious matters, and yet, reject phrenology 
as a most horrid and blasphemous thing, because it teaches 
ikt very sasie doctrine 1 This shows how sincerely you believe 
IB your Calvinistick creed, and how mnch common sense 
you exercise in reference to that belief You, and all others of 
the Calvinistick creed, are bound, then, either to believe in 
phrenology, or to give up the pole-star of your religious &ith. 

SECfoNDLY, — It is self-evident that divine agency eithei 
does, or does not, influence and determine human actions — 
that it either i5, or is not^ concerned in bringing about events. 
If the Deity does not, in any way, influence the conduct e^ 
men, surely, he has no hand in any thing that takes place 
in the world, for all other terrestrial transactions bear n.? 
comparison with this in importance. If, then, God has no 
agency in the doings of men, surely he has no agency in 
the operations of nature, and, therefore, does not rule. 
But if God dots rule — if divine agency is efficient in 
forming human character, and in bringing about events, 
then human agency cannot be eflicient in bringing about the 
same : or, in other words, just so ka as divine agency forms 
human character, determines human conduct, and causes 
events, human agency does not do it, and man cannot be free 
and accountable. It follows, then, that, as far as your objection 
Dears against phrenology, it also bears, and with equal forcey 
against the Deity's having any hand in any thing that con- 
cerns the character and the conduct of men. Now, as re> 
gards your objection, it makes not the least diflferenee whe- 
ther the Deity forms human character, and determines the 
conduct of men, by means of direct, compulsory force, or 
by phrenological organs, or by other circumstances ; for the 
objection really lies against the Deitjr's having any hand ol 
M, either in forming the characters of men, in determining^ 
their conduct, or in bringing about any event whatever. 

Whatl then, do you, D/. McDowall, a professot of re* 
Ugioxkf really unideitake U> Tna^T\\«vi\ x^tax. >^ Ckd who ndee 
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aoo?e» haj no agenry in determining the characters of mea 
and in the management of human affairs 1 and thus, by d^ 
nying that He ^"^is any bias to the character of his crea- 
tures, virtually deny that he rules? If you answer thin 
question in the affirmative, then be consistent, and drop your 
objection at once ; if in the negative, you are justly charge- 
able, either with the grossest inconsistency, or with downright 
atheism. One of these two answers, however, you must 
give; Bndwhicht I leave with you to choose. But, if you 
admit the doctrine of free agency, personal volition, and 
moral accountability, (which your objection necessarily im- 
plies,) and also that God is the sovereign ruler of the uni- 
verse, (which you must do, or be an atheist,) have the good- 
ness to answer your own objection ; for I urge it against 
what you admit with just the same propriety, and upon pre- 
cisely the same grounds, that you urge it against phrenol- 
ogy: and an objection is alw^ays considered as answered 
when shown to lie with equal weight against what the ob- 
lector himself admits. 

To what has been said, you maj', indeed, reply ; "But, sir, 
you do not answer the objection by throwing it back into my 
teeth — you do not get yourself out of the snare by getting 
me into it." True, sir, but I thereby shut your mouth. First 
extricate yourself from the snare you have laid, and you 
will thereby release me from it. In other words, first answer 
yaur own objection as it is applicable to matters of fact^dniii 
to the government of the Deity, and you will thereby answer 
it as applicable to phrenology : and, until you do thus answer 
it, consistency requires you to drop it, since, by urging it est 
all, jou urge it, not against phrenology as such, but against 
the works and the government of ** the all-wise and holy God,^* 
and may therefore settle your own difficulty with your maker. 

Thus for, then, I have virtually admitted, but will now 
endeavou*r to answer, the objection. 

TniRBLY, — It is a fundamental principle in phrenology, 
-hat the si.xe of the organs is increased by the exercise of tht 
corresponding faculties. See bottom of p. 21 and p. 22, and 
the chapter on "the increase of the organs by exercise," p^. 
865 to 870. The organs of acquis., destruct., &c., are onfy 
the instrume'tts of the corresponding propensities, and not 
tile propensities themselves, nor the coupes of them; and their 
dsreiopment K% in a great degpree, the effect^ and ivol t^^ 
of the ejerciae of the coTtespoaditk^ "^^^^laik, >K« 
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are not murderers, liars, thieves, &c., because they haire very 
large destruct, secret., acquis., &c., but they have large de- 
struct, secret., acquis., &c., because the^n aremurdererst liarSt 
thieves, 6fc. True, the power of the propensity, the activi- 
ty being considered, is proportionate to the size of the organ, 
out is not caused by it ; and, therefore, the whole responsibiU- 
ty falls back upon the necessary cause of these propensities. 
Hence, very large organs of acquis., destruct., &c., instead of 
.compelling, or even urging, their possessors to violence and 
iheft, are merely the instruments by means of which these 
vicious passions are exercised ; and the size of these organs 
shows only how much their guilty possessor has chosen to 
exercise the corresponding propensities. The size of an 
organ, then, not only does not cause and determine the 
strength of the corresponding propensity, but is itself caused 
and determined by the strength of the passion. 

It is true, indeed, that when an organ is very large, thf, 
corresponding faculty is spontaneously and mroportionally 
the more powerful, and sometimes well nigh uncontrollable ; 
but the guilty individual had no right thus to indulge the 
passion, and thereby to enlarge the organ. Jn this, mainly, 
consists his guilt. The strength of the depravp-d propensities, 
IS, in a. great degree, proportionate to their indulgence or cwZ/i- 
ra/ ion; and, consequently, the guiltoidXi individual isalso pro- 
portionate to the same indulgence: that is, the guilt is in pro- 
portion to the strength and misapplication of the depraved pro- 
pensities ; and these depend mainly on cultivation. Are the de- 
sires of the libertine, the thief, the murderer, &c., the less crimi- 
nal because they have been stim u lated and ind ulged, and there- 
by increased, until they have become too clamorous and too 
powerful to be controlled? By no means ; but the stronger 
these depraved desires, the greater their possessor's guilt. 
So it is with the phrenological organs. They are seldom 
inordinately large, unless the corresponding faculties have 
been inordinately indulged ; and this indulgence is the 
clearest, the strongest possible proof of the subject's guilt. It 
foUows, then, that very large destruct., acquis., secret., aroat., 
&c., so far from excusing the murderer, the thief, the hypo- 
crite, the libertine, &c., are physical vouchers for his guilt 
Like the mark put upon Cain, they tell the story of his guilt 

The same principle, reversed, applies to ^mall organs. 
IVhen a given organ, say tha^ of conscien. or ven.. is small, 
bis deficiency shows, not \\\aX \\i^ \u^\V\\vni ««Ma<si b« j1lf^ 
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nr woiship his maker, but, simply, that he fuis not been, and 
done 80. To every individual, more or less of every facUi..y 
and organ are originally given ; so that, by reasonably ex* 
ercising what dtoscien. and ven. he has, he can obtain 
more — ^by *' cultivating his one talent," he can increase it to 
five. But if he neglect to exercise what conscien. and ven. 
he may possess — ^if he " bury his talent in the earth," 
^ even what he has, will be taken from him;" and, for his 
guilty misimprovement of the one talent, he will be justly 
'* za^t out into outer darkness." 

A most interesting fact, bearing directly upon this point, 
8, that in the heads of the hundreds, if not thousands, of 
children which I have observed, the organ of conscien. is 
generally, not only very large, but, excepting cautious., one 
of the largest -organs m the whole head, whilst, in the sev- 
eral thousand heads of men which have fallen under my own 
observation, conscien. has been found decidedly lower than the 
average of the other organs in nearly one-fourth of the num- 
ber, and is frequently found to be almost wholly wanting. In 
well-educated females, it is generally one of their largest 
organs. In some villages and religious societies, this organ 
IS found, with scarcely an exception, very large, and in 
others, again, where conscientious scruples are little attended 
to, it is found to be far less prominent, or even quite deficient. 
The same holds true among those who pursue different call- 
ings and profissions ; and, among the latter, observation has 
convinced me, that, in general, those who have long prac- 
tised law, have no more conscien. than they need — -very lit- 
tle more, indeed, than those who have long gambled for office 
at the fashionable game of party politicks^ whilst combat, is 
very large. — The chapter on the increase of the organs by 
exercise, presents this matter in its true light. See p. 365-370. 

It is, nevertheless, true, that when one has ven. large, and 
another has it small, the latter cannot worship God with 
ail the fervour and the heart-felt devotion of the former : nor 
is this required of him ; for, " of him to whom much is giv- 
en, much will be required." But more upon this point, jre- 
sently. 

If an individual wish to reduce the size of anv gireA 
organ or orgms, let him cease to exercise the corresponding 
feculties, and it will be done. Let the sailor or the blacksmith 
swing up, in a sling, his hand or his arm, which he hat 
Diadd large and strong b) exercise, and \X vi\\V %QQ!ii\RR.tscfiifti 
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•mailer, and Us strength will be diminished. So, if om 
cease t/} exercise a given organ by ceasing to exercise its 
corresponding faculty, that organ will become smaller and, 
10 all probability, the pressure of the atmdlphere upcn the 
scull, will diminish the protuberance.-^ee note to p. 24., 
and also p. 23. For farther particulars concerning the in- 
crease and decrease of the organs by exercise, see p<. 365. 

Hence it follows, that one is culpable, Tiot for the excess or 
deficiency of his phrenological organs, but for the excess or 
the deficiency of the corresponding propensities, and, conse- 
quently, for the over indwlgence or the neglect of these Acui- 
ties. And since the organs grow by exercise, and are the 
effects, rather than the causes, of the exercise of their corres- 
ponding faculties and propensities, it is a logical induction to 
infer, that an individual is no more guilty for havingf depra- 
ved propensities which are well nigh ungovernable, and 
with them, the phrenological organs proportionally developed, 
than he would be for having these same depraved propensities 
without the corresponding organs. So far as phrenology, 
ver se, is concerned, he is left just as free to act without organs 
as with them — as free to cultivate one organ, or class of or- 
gans, as another ; and perfectly free to cultivate any organ to 
any desirable extent. What greater freedom can the most 
strenuous advocate of free moral ao^ency and human account 
ability desire, than that which declares that every man, in s 
great measure, forms his own character, determines his own 
conduct, and is endowed with the power of giving, to a greatei 
or less extent, just such a shape to his head as he chooses '? 
And thus, sir, if your main objection has not been fairly consi- 
dered and fulh/ answered, either my logical acumen or my 
vanity greatly deceives me. 

But, perhaps, to all this you will object in language simi- 
lar to the following: "Did not the Creator orriginally im- 
part to one individual a large endowment of some faculties, 
and a small endowment of others ; and, to another, the oppo- 
site of this, so that the exercise of the respective facvl' 
ties in that proportion in which they were originally given, 
ultimatelj'- causes one to possess a large development of the 
organ of benev., for example, and a small development of 
destruct., and another, the opposite organization ? Did not 
God originally impart to the pirate Gibbs, for instance, a 
large amount of the faculties of destruct. andamar ? to How- 
«nl of benev. ? to WeobxeT* nf c«wai wvd coto^^ r. ? so dutf 



mA became what lie \its in character, and had the corre# 
(MndeMt development o£ organs, in consequence of exerciaing 
ke fibcmiiies in that proportion in which they were origi'MUr 
^ diUribuUd f The objection is thus thrown a little far- 
her back, but is not yet fully met." 

How much more of the facultiea of destnict. and amat was 
originally imparted to Gibbs, of bene v. to Howard, of cans, 
and compar. to Webster, &c. than is given to ordinary men. 
It is not necessary for phrenology to decide, in as much as 
't does not profess to explam the origin of the mental facul- 
ties, but their manifestation only. 

The existence among men of a very great diversity of 
character — a diversity which emhraces every observable 
•nade of character, and variety of talents and disposition — is 
tn absolute matter of fact. Now, this diversity must, of neces- 
sity, be, at least, in part, inherent in our very nature, and caused 
ay the original impress of that divine hand which created us, 
•r else it must be wholly the product of cii'cumfitances. If 
70U admit, that, in the creation of man, God makes this dif- 
ference, you urge your objection, in reality, against the works 
of the Deity, rather than against phrenology. You raust^ 
therefore, settle your difficulty with your Maker — as a phre- 
nologist, / have Dochiag to do with it. But H to avoid this 
difficulty, you contend that this diversity of character and tal- 
ents is the prodaci of circumstances, in admitting that the Deity 
rales, you must, of course, allow that these circiimUanc€S ar^ 
It least, partially under his control ; so that, turn it whichever 
way you will, you must, at last, admit, that this difference 
among men-this endless diversity of character-is the product, 
at least, in part, of divine agency — that either in the original 
formation of the faculties, or by the force of circumstances,— 
ey means of phreaologieal organs, or in some other way« 
God gives more or less bias to the human character. Hence;, 
to «rge this objection against phivenoiogy^ or against God's 
tnaking this difference by means of, or, rather, in accordance 
with, certain developments of the brain, is virtually to uree 
't against his making it by any means whatsoever ; that i«, 
^[ainat his making it aJt all; which is nothing less thaa 
finding fault with the government of God. Carry up you# 
•Ejection, then, boldly and impiously, to the throne of the 
gtes^. Jehorali, and enter your complaint against his divias 
vill anj government, and not drag it in against ph^enolo^v 
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which has no more to do with it than it has with God's 
eausing " one star to difier from another star in glorj." 

Now, if this diversity of character were wholly tne pro 
duct of circumstances, upon the principle that ** like caiisei 
always produce Hke effects^'' it is plain^ that similar circun> 
stances would always produce similar characters, and of^ 
site circumstances, opposite characters. Yet the reverse of 
this is very oAen true ; for, how often do Biuilar circurostan 
ces produce directly opposite characters, and opposite cir 
cumstances, similar characters ( What circumstances made 
Patrick Henry so splendid an orator? Benjamin West so 
distinguished a painter? Daniel Webster so profound a rea- 
soncr? Washington Irving so finished and classical a wri- 
ter ? or CJeorge Washington unrivalled as a general ? Why 
do the Mme circumstances often have directly opposite eflecb 
upon difierent individuals ? Evidently because their natures 
so widely differ. Hence, it follows, that this diversity of 
human character, is caused, in part, at least, by divine agen- 
cy, and that the seeds of it are, in a measure, innate. So 
far then a^i the Deity has any hand at ail in causing this di 
versity of character and talents which are found to exist 
simong men, whether it is effected directly by a compulsory 
divine agency, through the force of circumstances, or b) 
means of phrenological organs — for, as regards the argu 
roent, it matters not which — so far, 1 say, as the Deity cause? 
this diversity of character, divine agency supersedes and li 
mits humnn agency. So for, but no farther — -for this reason 
and for no other—^oes your objection have any force at al' 
In other words, just so fer as God rules, and determine 
human character, your objection has weight, but no for 
ther. By nrging this objection against phrenology, then, 
you, in fact, ** charge God foolishly," and may settle your 
dispute with the Supreme Ruler of the universe. But mark 
this point distinctly, that your objection lies with as nuch 
force against the Deity's making this difference by merins of 
any other circumstances, as it does against his makirg it b^ 
means of the developments of the brain. The feci is, that 
it lies against the Deity's making any difference among 
men — against his giving any bias, or any direction what' 
ever, to human character — against his having any in/bteiui 
at all among men^— or, what is precisely the same thingi 
igainst his ruling. 

But suppose that the Cievilox ^^\vV\ t.\aX ^11 minds in the 
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Hi^e mi>uld, and allow no difference to result from circuny 
stance?,, but dispose all to think alike, see alike, feel alike 
talk alike, and act alike, and what a monotonous scene— 
what a stagnant sea this theatre of human life would be. . 
Surely, that must be a most unenviable world which pre> 
eents no variety or diversity of pursuits, tastes, talents, and 
character ; but just such a world as the principles of your 
objection carried out, would form. 

That there should be an original difference among men, 
is perfectly coincident with the whole system of nature. Do 
we ever see any two faces, or even features, precisely alike 1 
Search throughout the immense herbage of the field, or the 
foliage of the forest, scan the bowels of the earth and the 
'* starry heavens," in short, pervade all nature, and can you 
find two trees, two flowers, two leaves, two stones, or even 
two grains of sand precisely alike ? Do not diversity and 
variety characterize the whole of God*s works ? Why, then, 
should man form an exception? His diversified features, 
talents, inclinations, passions, feelings, gifls, wad graces, 
evince an original and a constitutional difference, as well as 
similarity. As well might one, then, pretend to deny the 
existence of the universe, as of this difference in the mental 
characters and capacities of men ; and as well might he pre- 
tend that every man is his own creator, as that this diversity 
of mental qualities is wholly the product of education and 
circumstances. 

Now, since these diversified traits of character and quali- 
ties of mind are 710 1 wholly caused by the personal volition 
of the individual in whom they exist, they must be necessa- 
ry, and can be neither self-induced, nor wholly avoided. If 
you please to call this fatalism, be it so, and we must all be 
either fatalists or atheists. Phrenology aside, how can you 
yourself come to a diflferent conclusion ? And will you 
raise the hue and cry of fatalism against phrenology, be- 
cause, forsooth, it teaches the sovereignty of God, and be- 
cause it does tiol explain what has never yet been cycplained; 
namely, how human and divine agency are consistent with, 
each other? Even Revelation itself, while it states ihefact 
docs not pretend to explain it. When this objection is urge^ 
aga:.nst the Biblt, you reply, that " secret things belong to 
C^,'* and still cliHg to the doctrine ; but when you find thii 
selfsame doctrine in phrenology, you cry ou\, **£Mli9qk1 
"infide-ity " 
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Let us now look this whole qi estion directly m the fiiec^ 
and joiu issue with it. Let us sapposetliat n mother is pos- 
sessed of a very large organ of cautious., and hut a small 
organ of comhat., whilst her hushand has moderate cacElioos., 
and large firm, and comhat. : let hoth he suddenly awaked 
by a cry of fire, and instantly, on awaking, find themselves 
ioL the very jaws of the devouring element. The frightened 
mother, seizes her infant, throws it out of a third-story win- 
low, and follows it herself, and thereby kills her helpless babe, 
And loses her own life, whilst the cool and intrepid husband, 
oy suddenly summoning to his aid his reason and his courage; 
speedily, but safely, descends with a remaining child in his 
Arms. Now, under these circumstances, the timid mother could 
no more avoid being distracted by fear, than she could help 
seeing the fire which was blazing fiercely before her, or ex* 
periencing excruciating pain when coming in direct contact 
with it. Her actions were the natural and the unavoidable 
result of her excited cautious. She could, therefore, no 
more avoid or prevent her fears, and her consequent rash 
deeds, than she could avoid bemg hungry when deprived of 
food, or thirsty when d ?prived of drink, since both classes of 
feelings, when thus ex;ited, ar«^ equally spontaneous. Her 
natural timidity, in conmon with her existence, with her fac* 
ulties of seeing, hearing, &c., might have been, in part, ori» 
p^inally derived from h jr parent*, and, also, have been greatly 
increased by iheir telling her frightful stories, and fi'equently 
punishing her by shut ing her up in a dark place, and then 
causing her to apprehe id something dreadful, &c. ; but be the 
cause what it may, the feeling, m this case, is absolutely un- 
avoidable. 

A^ain, when benev isconstit»jtionally very large, and also 
called into frequent exercise, a benevolent character is the 
necessary result. In like manner, when combat, and de- 
struct, are naturally vsry strong, and also frequently excited 
by the passionate or the irritating treatment of the parent or 
teacher, ♦he necessary consequence will be, that these passions 
may be suddenly excised by a supposed insult; and before the 
indi\ridual reflects at all, he clen^'hes his fist, and doals out \ea- 
ffeance, if not death, ujf on theobjectof his v 'rath. B it. although 
the deed is in voiunta r y, yet, is there no g% Hi ? Most certain- 
ly there is. In what, then, does it consist ?*Not so much in the 
deed itself i as in the state of excited feeling in which it origi- 
nated. A love of axdeivl 6^\x\Vft, ^o\ «TWv.vcv^le^ is frequently 



M Kkrong as to set teason, duty, self-respect, and ail eril coft* 
sequences at defiance ; nay, as to he irrenUible, Is, tiiea, 
die wretched subject of this depraved, bat resistless, appetite, 
guilty for indulging it, and for the crimes consequent upon 
such indulgence? Unquestionably; and the more guilty 
Ae stFongef the passioii, set least, so iar as the passion is seif- 
induced. Bat, on the supposition that his parents, in part, 
cukiTated in him this depraved appetite, thep are culpable 
and responsible for just so much of the propensity, and of the 
crimes resulting from it, as they causea. 

But to illustrate this last point still fartbec, let us suppose 
am ittdiiridual, h^ recklessly aporting m the river oh&ve the 
falls of Niagara, to be drawn unawares into the resistless cur- 
rent, and, nolens volens, carried down the roaring rapids, and 
dashed into the foaming abyss below: is he therefore guilty 
for this deed 7 Certainly he is. What 1 gaiky, when he<co«iIs 
oo more resist the mighty current, or save himself from the 
catastrophe, than he could chain down the raging billows of 
the sea, or pluck ujdthe Andes from thetr firm foundation ? 
To be sure he is. But wherein lies his guilt? Not in g^ 
ing deum tlie stream, but in getting into it — not in being 
fvaereome by the irresistible power of the element, but in ex* 
posing himself tO such a fate. Had his .parents caused his 
death by putting him into a frail bari^ whilst he was yet a 
child, and by sending k a^rijft, tkef, <^ course, would have 
been answerable for his fate : then, why is not he gmhf for 
needlessly and rashly exposing himself to such a fate? 

The inference from thie foregoing premises, is this : in the 
£rst place, t bat ihe timid mother is guilty in destroying herself 
fiud her child, rather for her eultivated timidity of ii$po* 
siiionj than for the act of throwing her child and herself out 
of the window-^hat the benevolent man is commendable* 
father on accouat of his general benevolent feeling, tbap (or 
any pantiealajr Actt of benevolence — that the revengeful man 
is culpable mainly for the inordinate strength of his revenge- 
ful pr^fensity, which renders him so liable to cx^mmit acts 
^f vioience and outrage — that the drunkard is responsiblo, 
m9i for having aliment, but for exercising it in an inordinate 
lore of liquor, &c. ;-^and, in the second place, that, as far as 
these several states of ijoind, or, indeed, anjr state of mind 
which manifests iUfm in depraved action, are either voluniOf 
ry, pr self-induced^ or capable of being avoided by any ad 
^ personal volition, so far the guilt f&Vlsn^^cy^xVv&d^tT^l^^ 
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siDfuI deed ; but that, as far as they are broug-ht upon him if 
necessity^ or by the agency of others, so far these agenis are 
respoQsible for these states of mind, aod for the effects which 
they produce. It is further evident, that, by creating us with 
any given amount of the organ of cautious., God does not 
thereby make us so timid as to deprive us of reason ; by 
giving us aliment, in any given degree, he does not necessa- 
rily oblige us to become gluttons or drunkards ; but that he 
made man, in common with all his other works, perfect, and 
exalted him far above all other creatures in this lower world, 
and yet, he caused one man to differ from another, thereby 
qualifying one man for one station or sphere of action, and 
another for another sphere. Hence, so far from being re- 
sponsible for the wicked actions of men, the Deity has done 
all that infinite wisdom and infinite goodness, aided by infinite 
power, could do, to guard them a gainst committing sin, and 
to make them holy, and thereby happy. As a phrenologist, 
then, I distinctly admit, and maintain, these two propositions : 
first, that the very same act of creative power which calls 
man into existence, also gives to every individual a constitu- 
tional, a sui geruris, character, which innate, mental quali- 
ties forn^ the basis of all his feelings, capabilities, actions, 
and mental operations, and that this creative act constitutes 
the leading agency or influence which the Deity exerts over 
the character of men ; and, secondly, that there are causes 
within the reach of human agency — causes within the reach 
of parents, of teacherc, of every human being as soon as he 
is capable of exercising moral actions and moral feelings, 
which, when applied to the natural characteristicks of man, 
exert an important influence upon all the feelings, capabili- 
ties, actions, and mental operations of every member of the 
hur.*an family, and that the product of this influence consti- 
tutes the human agency and accountability which our feel- 
ings assure us exist. 

Hence, then, according to phrenology, divine agency and 
human agency both co operate in bringing about every 
transaction and every mental operation of every individual 
of the human race— ^c^mng agency in creating the primary 
faculties from which these actions originate, and in distribu- 
ting them in certain degrees, and human agency in modify 
ing these innate faculties, and in directi|ig them to different 
objects, according as education, external circuinstances, aod 
irrsonal volition, may determine. 
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Mow, I contend, that this is the only view of free agency 
which does not, of necessity, involve in it palpable absurdi- 
Ij. Unless we adopt this, or a similar, view of the union 
and Generation of human ana divine agency, we must 
necessarily subscribe to one of these two doctrines, namely, 
either that all the motives, feelings, and actions of men are 
the offspring exclusively of Auman. agency; or that they are 
mtirely controlled by divine agency ; but the first of these 
doctrines, as already shown, would be downright atheism^ 
and the last, rank fatalism. Touching your objection, then, 
you must necessarily choose whether you will be an atheist, 
a fatalist, or a phrenologist. 

In the cultivation of the ground, and in all we have to do 
with physical nature, we take precisely the same views of 
this subject as are here taken, and our practice accords with 
them. God has created the earth, the sun, and the atmos 
phere, vapour, heat, &c., and in their application to the growth 
of vegetation, &k;., he varies them according to certain fixed 
laws. So far, then, divine agency causes the growth of the 
vegetable creation ; and yet, in regard to the products of a 
given piece of ground, it is often left for human agency to- 
dccide, at least, in part, what they shall be — whether it shall 
bring forth wheat, or corn, or grass, or garden vegetables ; 
and, moreover, the degree of perfection to which their growth 
shall be carried. 

This view of free agency presented by phrenology, then, 
is in perfect keeping with those common-sense notions of 
tilling the earth which are founded upon the universal ex- 
perience of mankind. Human agency greatly modifies the 
action of those causes which quicken vegetation, by making 
one field bring forth one kind of produce, and an adjoining 
field, which is subject to the same divine agency, bring 
forth substances of a very different kind. 

How this subject oi free agency hsis appeared to you, or 
to others, I will not pretend to decide; but, for my single 
self, I can truly say, that it was always obscured to my men- 
ial vision by an impenetrably dark cloud of mist in which 
it was shrouded by the theorizing of the metaphysicians 
and the speculating of the theologians, until pnrenology 
kind^iy stepped in and dispersed this cloud by the influence 
of itii lucid rays : and if phrenology does not demonstrate 
tke precise point of union between these two agencies, it doea 
M Irast, ?no\v that such a union is both ralicnal andaecoMairi 
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BJDfuI deed ; bat that, u fiff u tWy aw iVgSteM \o )ye At 
ntctssitjf, or by the agaiej itf cdievik<if^''eo your objecUM 
responsible for theiemtesof iiiiiid,j|P!;/ogy,that etery no* 
they produce. It it farther etUiv^at the lboitixate «v 
any given amoont of the org' 19 tirtuovs. The plaia 
thereby make oa ao tinod -^ jons, ia, then, that all vice « 
giving ua aliment. UkMfUfif ^ the exeesswe exercise, or tbi 
rily oblige oa toheoy ^ ^y^cg. To illustrate this point, W 
made man, in coaaaa^^ crime of murder, which is, donUr 



exalted him hi abofr^tiQn ^f depravity that human natait 
and jret, ha canaadk >jjen analyzed, the faculty of destrnct, 



qualifying tm^V.^me mainly proceeds, is found to be siroplj 
another fcr •r.^i^rojr and inflict pain. See p. 82. With- 

Xnai bl^ Ar^^^, it is obvious, that man could not maintain 
diatii#^^^ce, much less promote his comfort and hap 
jpowmt^ ^^world, for he could not subdue the earth and 
to majr /^^he could not destroy those noxious plants, ven- 
tha^i^ ffidil^ >nd savage beasts which would successfully 
fin# yjit dominion with him, and, at once, conquer and 
19^ y^ate him. Without this faculty, he could not punish 
V Xstji or make himself feared ; but would be so tame 
n powerless as to be trampled upon with impunity, and be 
^Jointly liable to suffering and death; When, therefore, 

/M Acuity of deSlruct. is directed to the proper and legitimate 
^^tjects of its function — when it is exercised in the defence 
^ our natural rights — in the promotion of good order, and 
ihe protection of good government — in the defence of the 
weak and oppressed against the encroachments of the power- 
ful, &c., its exercise is not only necessary, but praiseworthy 
and virttwusj as much so, in fact, as that of bene v. or con- 
scien., or any other faculty; but when it oversteps these 
bounds, and breaks forth in acts of violence, cruelty, rage, 
malice, revenge, murder, &c., its exercise becomes perverted^ 
and is most odious and sinful.* 



' One o*' the ■treoKeet aipuncnti of Dr. John Mason Good aminrt phn 
ia, that, *■ if these fieusultiei arc oriKinally good, the more powerfiil Cher are the 
ter ; whereas, their very powerful actions, which, aceordinir to this doetrioi^ 
ought to be regarded as their greatest natural nerfection, are usually found la 
nanifest thems^ves in depraved and vieioua feoluigs and conduct" The okJc» 
tlrni of tho learned Doctor is not without foundation ; for phrenologists liave givea 
ofan Just cause to bring it forward, by having turned their attention nudnbi to •» 
t r ai n s developments of tho organs and manifestations of the fiusulties, and uy her* 
hw Begleetea to describe their medium developments. Tliis errour tlMj hsra 
Afien nito by not doing what manv find fault with the autborsysr doing Tta. pnt- 
• #iffMr«/cMMi}MoH0N tf Made 
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>how more clearly, that the proper oxerciiie of de« 
\uous and commendable, let us suppose that you 
Aung fami.y, situated in the midst of a deep and 
Vhich forest is infested with gangs of robbers 
vey. Your bene v. prompts you to relieve the 
( ^ '^this' family by carrying them food ; but you 
c^k , unless you go well armed, the undertaking will 

%r .fdous and liable to failure, nay, that your life will be 

* jrfeit. To prevent such a disaster, therefore, you arm 

^urself, if you please, with a sword. Now, be your Stvord 
ever so sharp, or the arm that wields it, ever so pow»irful, 
and it does not follow, that you are necessarily obliged to 
thrust it into every man you may chance to meet. No : 
your duty, is to let your sword rest in its scabbard, until 
yourself or your food is attacked, and then the longer, the 
stronger, and the sharper your sword, and the more vigor- 
ous and powerful the arm that wields it in slaying those 
savage beasts or barbarous men that would interrupt you in 
the exercise of humanity and benevolence, the better. So 
with your faculty of destruct., for be it ever so active or pow- 
erful, you are not thereby obliged to vent the malignant man- 
ifestation of it upon every innocent man you meet. No ; 
but let it remain quiet, until the cause of justice, of huma* 
nity, of benevolence, of virtue, demands its exercise, and 
then the more energetick and powerful the faculty, the 
better. 

In fact, the peace and good order of society absolutely de- 
mand that the violator of its just laws, should be punisned ; 
but punishment to the guilty cannot be awarded, except 
, through the instrumentality of destruct. Was there ever a 
^ more virtuous and praiseworthy deed — one more just in it- 
self, beneficial in its results, or acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven, than that of our patriotick and heroick ancestors in 
drawing the sword of liberty, and letting it fall so heavily 
upon our country s foes in the days of the Revolution ? Yet, 
in this noble and glorious act, destruct, shone most conspic- 
uously, though directed, it is true, by conscien., firm., in- 
hab., philopro., adhes., self-e., cans., &c. 

It is chiefly by the proper exercise of destruct., aided by 
tmat, that the husband or the father protects his wife or his 
daughter from brutal violence ; and yet, the perverted exer- 
eke of thene same passions, is mainly concerned in commit" 
rfBg bnital violence upon womaw. "Ntt^* iVi^ ^\^gwwj^«v«^ 
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cite of destruct is manifested even in the diwine cfaafixtei 
and government; and for man to be just or benevolent 
without the aid of this facuhy, joined with combat., is often 
impossible. There is, in short, just as much virtue in pun* 
ishmg the. guilty, as in relieving the distressed; or, in other 
words, in the legitimate exercise of destruct, as in that of be- 
nev. ; and, vice versa, as much iniquity in the improper ex- 
ercise of benev., as in that of destruct. But it would be un- 
courteous to my readers to multiply examples to prove the 
correctness of a principle which is as clear to the eye of 
reason, as the existence of the sun is to the natural eye, name- 
ly, that virtue and vice, as connected with destruct, combat, 
amat, or any other faculty of the mind, consist, iiot at all in 
the nature of these faculties, nor in the degree of strength 
with which they are manifested, but solely in the objects to 
which they are directed, and in the character of their mani- 
festation. 

This same general principle is applicable^ and with equal 
force, to the operations of any and of all the other faculties. 
We might take, for example, acquis., which gives a desire 
ft accumulate property. Without it, who would cultivate 
the earth, promote manufactures and the arts, engage in com- 
merce, or even provide for the wants of the morrow ? It is 
by the exercise of this faculty mainly^ that most of the com- 
forts, as well as the lux-aries, of life are brought within our 
reach ; for, after all, it is more from instinct^ than reason, 
that mankind are taught to lay up property : and, without 
the aid of wealth, how could we educate our children, sup- 
ply the wants of the poor and needy, relieve the suffer in os 
of the distressed, propagate religion, advance science and the 
arts, and carry forward those ten thousand schemes for pro- 
moting the happiness of our fellow-beings which are dictated 
by philanthropick enterprise? Yet, this same propensity 
which, in its proper manifestation, is productive of so beneh- 
cial results, in its perverted exercise, leads to covetousness, 
cheating, extortion, and even stealing. The mauifestationt 
of combat, secret, aliment, amat., self-e., &c., are likewise 
either good or bad, virtuous or vicious, commendable or rep- 
rehensible, not from the nature uf these faculties, but ac- 
cording to the time, place, character, objects, and direction of 
their manif<$stations. 

Thus we perceive, not only that every faculty of the mind 
19 arij[inally good, and ihal owe is as ^ood and useAil ■• aa 
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Other, bat, also, that antf faculty is capable of leing turned 
either to a good or a bad account, according as it is trained 
and directea by the personal Tolition and external circum- 
stances of the indivicfual : and hence we infer .he personal 
responsibility of every man. Every faculty, whether small, 
moderate, or large, in every state and stage of its develop- 
ment, is liable to be perverted, in which case its manifesta* 
tion becomes immoral, or it may be exercised in harmony 
with the laws of nature and of moral justice, in which case 
its manifestation will be virtuous. 

The reasoning faculties, for instance, in all stages of their 
development, are capable of being employed to prove and 
propagate either truth or errour, either morality or immoral- 
ity, either Christianity or infidelity— either in the ennobling 
pursuits of science and philosophy, or in the grovelling pur- 
suit of devising ways and means by which to gratify an in- 
ordinate love of gain, or the sensual or baser appetites and 
passions. Yen. may be equally exercised either m a bigot 
ed and blind adoration of a pagan idol, or in a pure and de- 
vout worship of Jehovah. Benev. is capable of being ex^- 
cised either in relieving the distresses of those who are the 
proper objects of charity, or in screening from justice those 
who have violated moral law, and ought, therefore, to be pun- 
ished. Conscien., even, may be so perverted as to sanction the 
most revolting and horrid crimes, such as confining innocent 
victims in dungeons, burning them at the stake, and torturing 
prisoners taken in war. In proof of this, look at the inhuman 
cruelties exercised by one religious sect upon another in times 
of persecution. Look at the bloody butcheries and savage cru- 
elties of the various Indian tribes, which are often practised 
upon innocent women and children. But are we to suppose 
that they who practise such barbarities, are destitute of con* 
scien. ? Certainly not. We know that the former often be* 
lieve that, in committing such atrocities, they are ** doing 
God service ;" and phrenologically we know, too, that the 
latter possess a higher development of conscien. than civili- 
sed, and even Christianized, men. As a proof cf this, in hia 
perfectly savage state, we know that the Indian will rarely, 
if ever, tell a falsehood. 

Although the acts resultiag from the proper manifestation 
of the propensities, are not of so ennobling and elevated a 
character as those arising from the legitimate exercise of the 
intellectna^ and moral faculties, -yet^ iK^^ ^x^ ^<(^^<«i^^ v 
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mriuous. Nay, more. A good endowment of the propeft 
lities is indispensably requisite to a virtuous character ; for, 
without such an endowment, and with ever so high a develop* 
ment of the intellectual and moral faculties, one would be 
too inefficient and too tame to fulfil all the duties of a benev- 
olent, an intellectual, or a moral character: his moral light 
would be " put under a bushel." The feeling called lave 
flows mainly from adhes. ; and adhes. is one of the propeitr 
fities : yet, who ever supposed, that what we so much ad- 
mire, and still more strongly eulogize, as ** the pure and ho- 
ly love of woman," is a less virtuous feeling than her bene v. 
or her devotion 1 And, on the other hand, would we not con« 
aider the absence of this feeling in her, as great a defect as the 
absence of conscien., of benev., or of good sense ? Hence, it 
is evident, that, by giving us aliment., God does not compel 
" us to become gluttons and drunkards, but that he has merci- 
fully bestowed upon us this faculty for the legitimate pa^ 
pose of enabling us to sustain our bodies by the use of food : 
that, by giving us acquis, he does not compel us to rob and 
steal ; by giving us destruct, he does not oblige us to mur- 
der, and so on ; but, that all our faculties arc primarily 
good, and their legitimate exercise, vir;uous. 

If, then, these faculties are, in their nature^good, and their 
proper exercise, virtuous, it follows, that it is our duty to ex- 
ercise them ; and, of course, that we render ourselves culpa- 
ble by neglecting their proper exercise. If, for instance, wd 
neglect to perform an act of humanity, or of charity, when 
we have the means to do it, and clearly see it to be our duty, 
we are as much to blame as for committing a positive act of 
injustice or violence upon a fellow-creature. 

As it is essential to the argument, and, also, a cardinal 
doctrine in phrenological theology, I may be pardoned for 
**epeating the proposition under consideration, namely, Tkai 
ail the faculties of the mind are primarily good^ and theif 
legitimate' exetcise, not only sinless, but even virtuotis; and, 
therefore, that %ll sin and all guilt have their origin^ not 
in the nature ^f the faculties themselves, but in the eharae^ 
ter of their manifestations^ or in their immoral exercist. 
According to this view of the subject, then, Gk)d nev- 
er made a bad head, or, he never created a man who. must 
necessarily be a sinner. In fact, to deny this, would be 
^ ehargirg Go ^ foolishly," and denouncing his ^ grctttcfl 
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work" as imperfeei and, moreover, making ^him out to be 

** the author of sin." 

•• What I then," I conceive you are ready to excla]in« ** doe* 
phrenology deny the doctrine of original sin, and of innate 
depravity, as derived from our first parents, and, consequent^ 
ly of the redemption of the human race by the death and 
sutTering of the Redeemer ?" If, by ** innate depravity, and 
original sin," you mean a constitutional depravity of the pri- 
^o,ry faculties of man's mind, as i understand phrenology, 
it, in comnion with every principle of moral justice, of divine 

Krfection, and of common sense, does deny such a dogma, 
their nature, organization, and adaptation, the flowers of 
the field, the -plants of -the valley, the beasts c f the forest, the 
fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, the sun in the firmament, 
the stars in the sky, nay, all the works of God, proclaim that 
the perfection of the Great Architect is stamped upon every 
thing which he has made. And no less so does the corpo' 
real part of man ; and, since the a 11- wise Creator has impart- 
ed perfection to the organization and adaptation of our phys* 
%cal frame, can we, for a moment, suppose that he created 
the immortal mind less perfect ? Analogy teaches us, that, 
in as much as animate nature excels, in the wisdom and per- 
fection of its constitution and formation, inanimate maUer — 
in as much as man excels all the other works of God in his 
lower creation, and in as much as mind excels matter, in just 
the same degree are we to expect superiour perfection in the 
constitutional formation of the human miftd. To maintain 
that the nature of man's mind is depraved in its primary 
faculties, and that all his sinfulness and guilt have their ori- 
gin in this depravity, is to destroy, at once, his individual 
respoiisibility, and charge upon God all the sin, and all the 
consequent misery, that have taken, or will take, place either 
in this world or in a future state of being : and this is fatal- 
iim in all its horrid deformity — a doctrine no less revolting 
than blasphemous. 

That human depravity, in some form, and in a greater or 
less degree, is coextensive with the existence of the human 
race, or, at least, as far back as the fall of Adam, is a &ct 
which I readily admit. If you ask, " What, then, are the 
origin and procuring cause of this depravity — since you de- 
ny that they are m the original constitution of the human 
mind?" I answer, that, if phrenology cannot fully explain 
the whole matter, it can, at least, poiol o\i\ out olvW ^:\N»siV9k 
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of this depravity ; and that one is found in the depravtapkn^ 
iology of mankind, proceeding from a perverted educatum 
amd training of both their physical and their mental powers. 
Meet of the diseases, sickness, and pain we sufier, both men* 
lal and corporeal, also proceed from the same cause, and not 
from any imperfection in the organization and original 
coTistituiion of our bodies — not from any necessary or legiti- 
mate action of our corporeal organs, but from our violating 
the natural and wholesome laws of our physical nature. Ano 
this perversion of the laws of our physical, intellectual, and 
moral nature, has a direct influence upon our offsprings so 
that the child c^ften inherits from his parents, to a greater or 
less extent, not only his physical, but his moral and intel- 
lectual, character, just as he frequently inherits the health ox 
the diseases of his parents and ancestors. Hence we per 
ceive, that God is no more the cause of our bodily infirmi 
ties, pain, sickness, and suffering, than he is of our mental 
weaknesses and aberrations ; for, in the formation and con- 
struction of our corporeal frame, a wisdom and perfection 
are displayed which show that he has done all that could 
have been done to prevent disease and suffering.* 

To depraved human nature, the doctYine of constitutional 
and original depravity, seems to be immensely gratifying 
since it answers as a sort of ** scape goat," upon the head of 
v/hich to pile up all our sins. But I do not see any thing 
in phrenology which teaches that, in our day, man is born 
with a different or less perfect moral or physical nature than 
that given to Adam when he came from the hand of his Ma- 
ker, excepting always the degeneration and variation which 
our species, or different portions of it, have undergone by the 
perversion of the laws of our physical nature already allu- 
ded to : and 1 do not see how it could have been otherwise 
without destroying man's personal responsibility : and if we 
take from him his personal responsibility, he is no longer 
accountable for his conduct. But that man is {lersonally res- 
ponsible, and, therefore, accountable^ " for the deeds done 'm 
the body," phrenology clearly demonstrates. I have already 
shown, that man becomes guilty by perverting his orignally 



* The writer designs shortly to prepare for the pvess, a worv upon the eonnes 
ton between man's phytUtlogy and his mental powers, and kindred subjects, em 
braciiw, among other things, an inquiry into the cajses of the great ert/s in aod^ 
htastt t«, and suggesting remedies fox iVve«ft «^Ua as pointed out by phrenolo0 
ihe work will Ibnn ft kind a* t«^eUo ^\e vvv'MtA. ^icAvnA.^. 
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food faculties — that he often prostitutes his reason, his moral 
feeling, and all the noblest powers of his nature, to the bast 
and grovelling gratification of his depraved and sensual de* 
sires and appetites, whereas, were he to act in perfect har- 
mony with the laws of his nature^ — that is, his undegenera- 
Ud nature, or such a corporeal and mental organization and 
constitution as Grod originally gave to our first parents — he 
would be virtuous and happy. 

According to this view of this subject, then, so far from der 
ttroying the free agency of man, and diminishing his res* 
ponsibility and his guilt for indulging in sinful feelings and 
wicked deeds, phrenology establishes the former, and great- 
ly enhances the latter. It not only, does not make Grod the 
author of sin, but it charges home upon the sinner himself 
the whole weight of his guilt, with a power and with a force 
that can scarcely be derived from any other source. 

Hence, so far from leading to fatalism, phrenology fur- 
nishes to the Christian, even, an argument against those 
who urge against his religion this objection. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, the following discussion to take place 
between a Christian and an infidel. The infidel brings for- 
ward a most depraved character, say the pirate Gibbs, who 
not only murdered thirty human bemgs with his own hand, 
but also caused the death of four hundred more, and, more- 
over, ravished, and then inhumanly butchered, many help- 
less and imploring females that fell into his power ; and, to 
fill up the measure of his depravity, to the day of his execu- 
tion, seemed to delight in recounting these revolting barbar- 
ities; and then says to the Christian, "According to your 
doctrines, did not God create this abominably wicked wretch, 
and that, too, with all his wicked propensities ?" " Yes," 
must be the reply. " And, according to your Bible, does not 
God eternally punish him for these very crimes which arc 
the legitimate offspring of his originally depn^ved nature^ 
•* He certainly does," says the Christian. " That is, accord- 
ing to your creed," says the infidel, ** God first creates men 
with depraved natures, and then punishes them for being 
what he made them ! Surely, the licentious Jupiter of the 
Heathen is far preferable to the unjust and tyrannical Grod 
of the Christian. Away with a doctrine and a Deity so ab- 
horrent to every principle of common sense and common 
justice." 

If th 3 Christian appeal to the aulYkoVvV^ cA *^u^^tsOBaKsa.^i^ 
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help him out of the difficulty, the infidel resists the appeii 
by rejecting the Bible as an absurd fable; and let the Chrii* 
tian oxcrt his utmost ingenuity, and turn whichever way he 
will, he still finds it impossible entirely to wrench *his weapon 
from the hand of his antagonist. But here phrenology steps 
in, and completely shields Christianity from the blows of infr 
deiity, by saying, " It is true that God gave to Gibbs veir 
large destruct., acquis., amat., &c. ; but so far as the Deity a 
concerned, these faculties were created pure and sinless ; and, 
had they been properly cultivated and directed, their mani 
Testations would have been virtuous, and productive of good 
to mankind. But by means of the power delegated to Gibbs, 
instead of exerting these faculties in accordance with the be 
nevolent designs of his Maker, in the promotion of the wel 
fere and happiness of his fellow men, he basely prostituted 
them to the worst of purposes. But he had no right thai 
to prostitute and pervert these originally good faculties ; 
and, for doing this, he alone is guilty, and, of course, pun- 
ishable.'' 

And now, sir, either my reasoning faculties, or my self- 
complacency, greatly deceive me, if the^ four arguments, 
either singly or conjointly, do not fairly meet, and fully an- 
swer, your main objection to phrenology, namely — the first 
by throwing the objection back upon yourself to answer as 
bearing against matters of fact as you admit them to exist — 
the second, by showing, that, so far as the objection lies 
against phrenology, it also lies agaiqst God's imparting any 
mental qualities to man — ^the third, by proving that the ex- 
ercise of the various faculties, causes the exercise, and con- 
sequent enlargement, of their respective organs, and that the 
deficiency of any of the organs is mainly owing to neglect 
in the exercise of their respective faculties — and, the fourth, 
by showing that the nature and constitution of all the facul* 
ties, are originally good, and their legitimate manifestation, 
virtuous^ and, consequently, that vice and immorality ongin* 
ate in the perverted exercise of these good faculties. 

Here, then, I dismiss this subject, and, at the same time, 
take leave of several other points of your article ; for, if ihu 
your great gun can be completely silenced, and even turn- 
ed against fatalism, surely, all the small arms wnich cao 
be brought to bear upon phrenology, can be tfiktd withovC 
difficulty. 
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Another in^portaat objection to phrenology, and one «erj 
tiosely related to that just answered, is, that this science es* 
tablishes the* doctrine of materiaiism. It is urged that, by 
jDakiog mind so much dependant upon, and under the infln- 
eiice oC organized matter, and by showiog that, from one 
end of the animal kiugdom to the other, (see pp. 7 to 10, and 
26 to 34,) the mental and corporeal manifestations are recip- 
focali phrenology proves a connexion between mind and 
matter, so direct and intimate, that it can be explained only 
by admitting, that mind is nothing more or less than a eonr 
dition, or property, or emanaiion of matter peculiarly organ- 
ized and endowed with vitality ; and, consequently, that when 
vitality ceases in such matter, the mind that inhabited it, also 
ceases to exist, and, therefore, cannot be immortal. 

That the sympathy and connexion between mind and mat- 
ter, are very intimate, and that organized matter has a con- 
trolling influence upfon the manifestations of intellect and 
feelings, no one who has investigated the subject, will pre- 
sume to deny ; any more than he will that the laws which 
govern this sympathy, are universal in their applicatioh to 
animate beings. 

It is a matter of feet, that we know nothing either of the 
character or of the operations of mind in this world, only as 
tiiey are manifested by means of corporeal organs. The 
mantled cheek, the lowering brow, the curled lip, the speak- 
ing tongue, the sparkling eye, the look of joy» of love, of af* 
fection, of sorrow, of suflering, of benignity, of intelligence, 
of indignation, as expressed in the countenance, all bespeak the 
inward workings of the mind, whose mandate they obey : and, 
if we derange or disturb the corporeal organization through 
which the mind manifests itself, we eqwcdly derange or disturb 
the mind itself Let the body be vigorous and active, and the 
mind will be equally so ; whereas, if weakness, or lassitude, or 
nervous afiection prostrate the corporeal powers, the mental 

Sowers will proportionally sink. If inflammation seize the 
rain, the mind is excited to raging madness ; but when the 
orain is again restored to healthy action, the healthy action o^ 
the mind is also restored. In short, if the corporeal functions 
are deranged in anf \iuy, the misntal functions are equally 
iiatarbed: see p. 18. Hunger and tdbh^ VixA^ ^i ^MftMi^ 
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create peevishness and i ascibility ; a surfeit clogs the wheek 
of thought and feeling; dyspepsy produces melancholy and 
gloomy forebodings ; a draught of ardent spirit stimulates 
the feelings, and sometimes the intellect ; unrequited love 
causes the mind to droop, and frequently the body to pine 
away ; and a few grains of arsenick or opium are sufficient 
to drive both reason and feeling from their throDc. Facts of 
this kind might be multiplied ad libitum ; but these are 
doubtless sufficient to illustrate the sympathy and connexion 
which exist between mind and matter. 

Now, t/the doctrine of materialism follows from the feet 
that organized matter has a controlling influence over mind, 
it must be /me, and we may as well refuse to believe wnat * 
we constantly see and feel, as to disbelieve this doctrine. The 
whole question, then, seems to resolve itself into this — wheth- 
er or not the connexion of mind and matter necessarily in- 
volves the doctrine of materialism. 

But, decide this question as we may, this much is certain, 
that phrenology is no more liable to the charge of material- 
ism, than is every system both of physi<^ks and metaphysicka 
extant. If phrenology is chargeable with materialism, the 
science of anatomy, of medicine, of physiology, of natural 
and' moral philosophy, and, in short, oi every thing which 
treats of the human body or mind, is equally chargeable with 
supporting the same doctrine ; for they, one and all, equally 
with phrenology, admit, and even demonstrate, this same 
great principle of the intimate connexion and relation be- 
tween the physical organization and the manifestations of 
thought and feeling. * Nay, even the Bible itself is charge- 
able with this heresy of materialism. But, if there is any 
more materialism in the proposition, that one portion of the 
brain is employed to perform one class of mental functions, 
and another portion, another class, than there is in the propo 
sition, that the whole brain is brought into action by every 
operation of the mind, then, indeed, is phrenology guilty, 
but not otherwise. 

All systems of physiology support the doctrine, that th« 
brain is th e corporeal instrument by means of which the 
mind perfo rms its various functions; and this doctrine con- 
stitutes the data, and the only data, upon which the charge 
of materialism, as urged against phrenology, is foundra. 
Hence, so far as the objection has any force, it virtually liet 
*9Kiiut the eiftslence o( au'y comietkkTL W.^^^n, not only tht 
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brain and the operations of the mind, but between any pot' 
Uons of matier whatever and the mind. But it has already 
been shown, that we know nothing of the existence or ope- 
rations of mind in this life, as a separate entity, or a thing 
that exists or acts apart from organized or animate matter; 
but of its existence and operation in connexion with organi- 
sed and animate matter, we do know, just as well as know 
that matter itself exists. 

It is not, however, incumbent on me here to discuss the 
question of materialism in the abstract, but merely as appli- 
cable to phrenology. Since, therefore, I have clearly proved 
that this doctrine is not applicable to phrenology as such-^ 
that it has no more to do with the principles of this science 
than it has with those of any and every other science which 
treats of the physiology and mental economy of man, I con- 
ceive that I have feirly met, and fully answered, this ob- 
jection. 

But this objection is not urged by infidelity against the 
Christian religion so much as it is by professing Christians 
against phrenology. They argne that " Materialism is false, 
because it is contrary to divine Revelation ; but that phrenol- 
ogy leads to materialism ; and, therefore, phrenology must 
be untrue." . But let those who are zealous for the truth of 
the Christian religion, beware, Itfst, by proving materialism 
upon phrenology, they thereby prove it upon themselves, 
and thus fall into the snare which they had set for phrenolo- 
gists. They infer that, if phrenology is true, it necessarily 
implies the truth of the doctrine of materialism, and, conse- 
quently, overthrows Christianity. Now, if, after all, phre- 
nology should become (as it unquestionably will) fully es- 
tablished, materialists and infidels will prove their doctrines 
by the very arguments furnished by Christians themselves. 

They will reason thus: " According lo vour own argu 
ments, if phrenology is true, it establishes tne truth of mate- 
rialism, infidelity, fatalism, &c. : phrenology is demonstrably 
true; therefore the doctrines of materialism, infidelitv, fatal- 
ism, &c., are undeniable." And thus, even though their ar- 
guments are sophistical. Christians will be " condemned out 
of their own mouth," or else driven to the disagreeable alter- 
native of admitting that their arguments are fiillacious, and 
the ofi%prin^ of religious bigotry. 

It is an old trick of agitators ai>d bigots to raise the hae 
and JCTY of infidelity, atheism, meterialicm^ VL%T^lR^^aD&w v^ 
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forth, against new doctrines in religion, and new diseoiwriiM 
in philosophy and science. Not on ly were Anazagoraa, Soc^ 
rates, Galileo, Columbus, Locke, and a host of other worthies, 
the effulgence of whose genius has lighted up the intellectual 
and moral world, obliged to contend with the same kind of 
opposition, but the great Reformers, and even our Saviour 
and St Paul, were assailed with the same sort of weapons. 
But I am not so easily alarmed as to be driven from my pur- 
pose by a little dust kicked up by those who are too bigoted 
to look at a new science lest its doctrines corrupt their morals, 
nor so easily persuaded as to yield to an objection which I 
find to be directly at war with /ac/5. I shall, therefo>re, de- 
liberately walk iorward in the train of facts which light up 
my way, fearless of the goal to which they may conduct me. 
In reference to the doctrine of materialism, I have only to 
add, that phrenology itself furnishes evidence sufficient to 
satisfy my mind, that it is utterly false. This evidence is 
chiefly furnished by the faculties of ven, and hope, I believe 
that the legitimate and leading function of the first, is to 
teach us to worship a God, and that this proves the existence 
of a Deity, and, consequently, of a being whose mind acta' 
independently of organized matter ; and I believe that the 
leading office of the last, is to point out to us a hereafter by 
leading us to hope for it and to expect it, and, consequently, 
that it proves the existence of a future state of being. But 
these points will be presented more at large in the chapter 
upon the Theology of phrenology. 

REGENERATION, OR A GHANOE OF HEART. 

As the objection, that the principles of phrenology are op* 
posed to what many believe to be the Scripture doctrine of 
a change of hearty is tolerably well stated in the following 
letter, published in the Morning Star, we allow Dr. Mallison, 
as the representative of all who ur|^ this objection against 
phrenology, to state it in their behalf. 

" New York, Oct. 18, WW. 
** To the Messrs. Fowlers. 

'* Sirs. — ^Ac jour next lecture, I wish you to expltun, according 
l« the principles of phrenology, how any material or radical change 
in a man's moral character, disposition, or conduct, can take placf^ 
For example ; we frequently see the infidel and irreligious man, sud- 
denly and radically ehange his sentiments and practices in life, aad 
Ipopjne pious^ f everenUali and devotional Now« accoiduigto tht 
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prUkciplcs of yc^ .' sjrstem, it seems to follow, that, in reality, there 
■re no such changes, and that they are wholly imaginary or hypocriu 
kml, or else, that there must be a corresponding change of the phreo ' 
oiogical organs, namely, a sadden dimirmtion of one class of organj, 
and an equally sudden aMirgemerU of another class, whose functions 
are directly opposite. 

'* That men do often experience these changes, is evident to every 
one ; but that the bumps of the cranium, are subject to such suddev 
growth and depression, is certainly most doubtful : and, if these or 
gans do not correspond with a man's changes in conduct and dispo 
sition, how can they have any reciprocal relation to his true char 
acicrl D. J. MALLISON, M. D.» 

Admitting this doctrine of a change of character and con 
duct called regeneration, as believed in and taught by ortho- 
dox Christians, to be correct, and the first question to be con- 
sidered in relation to its bearings upon the doctrines of phre- 
nology, is, in what does this change consist ? From even a 
eruperncial view of the subject, it is evident, that it does not 
consist either in a substitution of one primary mental faculty 
for an other opposite faculty, or in a change of the original 
nature and character of the faculties, or of their proportion- 
at strength; for, if the subject of this change possesses a strong 
and original intellect d^/org conversion, he has just as strong 
and as original an intellect after conversion ; but, if he is 
weak-minded before, he still remains so.. Even his leading 
peculiarities of mind, thought, and feeling, remain unaltereoL 
If, before conversion, he possesses a remarkably retentive 
memory of incidents, of faces, of dates, of principles, and of 
places, his memory of these things is equally tenacious after- 
wards ; but, if his memory of any of these things is weak be- 
fore, it is equally so afterwards. If, before, he is remarkable 
for his mechanical, or any other, talents, he is uniformly 
found to possess the very same talents, and in the same de- 
gree, afterwards. If he is possessed of a superiour musical 
talent before he meets with this change, he possesses the 
very same talent, and in the same degree of excellence, after 
this event. 

In what, then, does this change consist? Simply and 
solely in a change of the direction of these respective factU' 
ties, or of the objects upon which they are exercised, and not 
in a change of their TMture and character, or of their rela* 
nve power. For example ; if the person converted, has a 
great talent for musick, the efiect of his conversion is to 
ehange the direction of this iaealty : thus, before conyersioii^ 
It wa» chiefty exercised in singing aQingf^ Ivv^V?) va5^ te^.^ 
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whereas, /t is now chiefly exercised upon pieces of sacred ran- 
f ick. If, before conversion, his reasoning powers are great, bol 
exercised principally upon political, philosophical, or sciea* 
tifick subjects, they are afterwards equally powerful, but di- 
rected mainly to religious and theological subjects. Benev. 
which was before manifested in relieving the physical suf- 
fering, and promoting the temporal wants and earthly hap- 
piness, of his fellow-men, is now directed to a different and 
&r more elevated object, namely, the salvation and eternal 
happiness of his fellow-men. And so of every other feeling, 
Acuity, and talent, of the individual 

Now, in as much as the relative power of the Acuities 
ihemselves, remains unchanged, though directed to different 
objects, there is no call for an alteration in the proportionate 
size of the orgatis, and, of course, no need of a sudden ditni- 
tiulion of one class of organs, and an equally sudden enlarge- 
ment of another class. But, if this change of heart did ne- 
cessarily involve a change of the nature and the constitution 
of the primary mental powers, the inevitable conclusion 
would be, that these faculties were not well-made at the first, 
and, therefore, require remodelling, or, rather, re-creating 
which would necessarily imply imperfection or the part of 
the Creator ; and, not only so, but this radical change in the 
nature of the faculties themselves, would ce.rtainly destroy 
the identity of the person converted, thus making him, not a 
new, but another, being. 

Again, if this conversion were to change the relative power 
of the primary faculties, the same inferences hold good. 
Whilst, then, the nature of the faculties themselves, remains 
unchanged, and their proportionate strength the same as it 
was before, the amount of it is, that divine grace simply 
gives to the faculties as they originally or previously were, 
a new direction. 

An illustration will, perhaps, make the point clear. A 
steamboat, which is made perfect and beautiful throughout, i« 
being propelled down a river, by the pow^er of steam. The rud- 
der is turned, and the same boat is now propelled up the river, 
by the same power, and by means of the same apparatus. But 
the boat is not changed, or transformed ; for it is, by sup- 
position, made perfect ; nor is the nature of the steam changed, 
nor the character or proportionate strength of any one thing 
about the boat. This is not necessary. The boat is perfect 
h» direction^ merely ^ is altered^ and that by means of the 
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eo^operalion of the power of the boat and tnat of her corn* 
mander. So it is in the matter of conversion. The sinner 
18 sailing smoothly down the rapid current of sin and worldly 
pleasure, towards the opening gulf of endless perdition. Di- 
▼inc agency arrests him, and changes, not the nature of the 
ihiTiking faculties themselyes^ but merely the direction of the 
thoughts produced — not the nature of the propelling powers 
themselves^ but the drift and current of the feelings that flow 
from those powers, by setting before them a different object 
to stimulate and occupy those powers. 

The analogy of the steamboat, does not, of course, hold 
good throughout ; for man is a moral agent, the steamboat, 
a mere machine. It, however, holds good as far as I have 
occasion to apply it. Men are depraved, not because they 
have depraved faculties^ but because they make a depravea 
use of good faculties: see last proposition under the last ob- 
jection, p. 403. 

You allude to a ** sudden" change. So far as the change 
is sudden, it is not a change, either of faculties^ or of their 
RELATIVE strength. This change of the proportionate 
strength of the faculties is always gradual. The man whose 
besetting sin before conversion, was an inordinate craving 
for money, has the same craving afterwards, with this differ- 
ence merely, that, by the grace given him at conversion, it 
is restrained from breaking out into overt acts of wickedness. 
The same is true of the passionate man, of the ambitious 
man, &c. Paul speaks of carrying on a " warfare against 
the lusts of the flesh ;" and the Bible everywhere holds out 
the idea that victory over our depraved propensities, must be 
gradual, and can be obtained only by long- continued and la- 
borious effort — by watching and praying, and severe self 
denial. Christian experience is compared to the "rising 
light, which," from a feeble gleaming, " groweth brighter 
and brighter till the perfect day" — "to a grain of mustard 
seed, which," from the smallest of seeds, " becomes a great 
tree ;" plainly implying, that, as far as the relative strength 
of the faculties is changed, so fkr the change is gradual. 

I would ask any true Christian, if he is not obliged to 
hold in with a strong rein, those propensities that predomi* 
nated before his conversion; and, if a long time is not requi- 
site effectually to subdue " those sins that most easily besel 
him,*' so that their instinctive pron:ptings are not plainly 
felt By the time, then, that he Via^ vvi^Au^ \v>& •^tw^w 
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siiies^ or altered the relative ^strength of his faculiiet, tbe 
organs mil have time to adjast themselves accordingly : see. 
pp. 365, to 370. 

If I mistake not, then, I have clearly shown, that the doc 
brines and principles of phrenology, are not at all inconsist* 
cnt with the doctrine of regeneration ; and, also, that phre- 
nology enables us to tell what kind of Christians particular 
individuals are. 

PHRENOLOOICAL FLATTERY. 

It is farther objected to phrenology, or, rather, to phreno- 
logical deductions of character, that ** The science as employ- 
ed in practice, generally makes men better than they really 
are ; and thus flatters their vanity and self-conceit, and, con- 
sequently, tends to diminish their efforts for improvement.'' 

By the application of phren'^logical principles, we are en- 
abled to ascertain and describe only the natural talents, feel- 
ings, dispositions, and capabilities of individuals, including, 
also, the modifications of these feelings and talents as far as 
cultivation has produced a change in their external signs or 
organs ; but a correct description drawn from such data, can- 
not properly be csAlad flattery. To make it flattery, the de- 
scription should give to individuals a greater amount of talent, 
of intellect, or of moral feeling, than they really possess ; but 
this it does not do, excepb in the hands of unskilful or dis 
honest practitioners, for whose acts phrenology cannot be 
justly held responsible. 

It is freely admitted, however, that phrenology oflen as- 
cribes to individuals a far greater amount of certain talents, 
propensities, or feelings, than they think they possess, or than 
they have manifested. But, in doing this, phrenology is not 
at fault ; for the fact in the case not unfrequently happens to 
be. that, from the force of circumstances, defects in education, 
or from some other cause, these qualities of mind, which 
really exist as described, have not been manifested in 
tuch a manner as to display their real strength and powei, 
but have remained neglected and unknown, and, consequent- 
ly, unappreciated. The diamond, however, is the same, 
• whether it sparkle in the diadem of royalty, or slumber on 
•he cross of the pilgrim." Who does not know, that the dis- 
tinctions and honours obtained in human life, more frequently 
depend upon adventitious and favourable circumstances, than 
upno native grnius and iea\'woiX\i'^ Vft\.^fli\».^<\^^WWi 
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ii possessed of only respectable talents, be tbrown into cir- 
cumstances which shall give these tai'ents high cultivation 
and polish, and he will often cut a far greater figure in the 
world than another who possesses talents of the highest or 
der, but who is chained down in obscurity by the force of un 
avourable circumstances. Hence we might expect, that, i/ 
phrenology reveals the true character, it will often be con 
iemned for ovtrrating^ and, at other times, for underrating 
the capabilities and talents of individuals. 

But one prominent ground of the objection under consid- 
eration, is, that men do not know themselves ; that is, they 
frequently entertain very erroneous notions concerning their 
own talents, disposition, and capabilities, especially with re- 
ference to some f articular traits of character ; and, what 
makes the point still worse for phrenology to settle in a sat 
isfactory manner to all the parties that may be cpncerned or 
interested in an examination, is, not merely that the individ- 
ual examined may have wrong notions of many of his own 
mental Qualities, but that his friends and neighbours even, 
frequently entertain views on these same points, widely dif- 
ferent from his own, and widely different from each other. 
So that, there is nothing more common than for the decisions 
of phrenology upon particular traits of character, to be oppo- 
sed by the parties concerned, to be disputed upon among 
themselves, and, finally, afler investigation, to be conclusively 
established in favour of phrenology : see pp. 79, 263. 

The causes of this ignorance of human character which 
so extensively prevails in the wprld, are numerous. I shall 
allude to only two or three of them. The first is, that all 
our systems of mental philosophy heretofore published, are 
vo obscure, contradictory, and defective, as to render it im- 
possible for any one, not excepting even their very authors, 
to obtain from them clear views of their own mental facul- 
ties — to learn from them what constitute the various facul- 
ies of the human mind, their analysis different functions, 
nd modes of operation. 

Secondly, we live in a highly artificial state of society^ 
(«rticularly we who profess to be highly civilized. In so- 
ciety as It IS now constituted, the great strife seems to be, not 
to improve, but to conceal and pervert, nature ; so that men 
(and especially women) are little more what they seemio bes, 
Ihan artificial fruit is like real fruit. The theatre of human 
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life hat become a masquerade, where each attempts to act lui 
part ID disguise. 

To illustrate this point, let us suppose that a very uprighl 
and Conscientious man engages in business, in the mercan* 
tile line, if you please. He proceeds, for a while, to deal in 
the most honest and honourable manner, but directly findi 
that he is surrounded by those who employ "the tricks of 
trade," and begins to think that, unless he fall in with their 
usages, he will be ruined in his business. He then stops a 
moment to reason with his conscience — ^and more especially 
with his acquis. ; and he finds that it is an almost universal 
practice to recommend a bad article as a good one, (particu- 
larly among the retailers,) and to lie it on to the customer \ 
also, to take advantage of the ignorance of the customer, by 
selling him an article for fifty or a hundred per cent more 
than it is really worth ; and to practise a thousand other dirty 
tricks with impunity. His conscience loudly rings the alarm, 
and tells him it is wicked, it is base, it is mean. But the 
consideration of gain, the universality of the practice, and 
what he considers the necessity of the case, at length get the 
upper hands, and so far stifle the warnings of conscien., that 
he gradually slides into this slimy and hell-ripening course. 
Now, at such a stage of his career, phrenology would be apt 
to attribute to him a higher degree of conscien. than he dis- 
plays in his practice ; for, as yet, the organ has not had time 
to diminish in proportion to the letting down of the man's 
character. — This case may serve to illustrate ten thousand 
others, not only with respect to the organ of conscien., b«U 
also in regard to all the other organs. 

On the other hand, the phrenologist may sometimes be 
found fault with for describing an individual's character as 
worse than it is, when, in reality, the only reason that he has 
not displayed his vicious propensities in their full force, is, 
they have been restrained merely by surrounding circum 
stances, or, perhaps, the witness who bears testimony in the 
case, is not so intimately acquainted with the individual as to 
know his real character. Hence, I have invariably found, 
that, the judgment, &c., being equal, the more intimate the 
acquaintance between the person examined and him who 
bears testimony to the correctness of the examination, tin 
more perfectly will he agree with tiie phrenological deter^l^ 
tion given. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY DEFENDED. 

Ever since the introduction of practical phrenology into this country, by 
^ writer, in 1833, phrenologists have entertained eonilicting opinions ai 
to its merits. Some maintain that the science is capaMe of being applied 
to the ascertainment of the letzding traits of character o/i/y, contenting them 
selves with pointing out here and there predominant qualities, and with 
philosophizing upon its application to education, to mental philosophy, criti 
dsm, legislation, insanity, &^ whilst the authors undertake to delineate 
diaracter in detail, and attempt to read the feelings, talents, tendencies ta 
conduct, &c., of men, by means of their, phrenological devel<^pments, includ- 
ing temperament, dec 

These philosophizing phrenologists maintain 'that this is impossible, on 
account of the modifying influences of the temperaments, combinations of 
fiic'ulties, education, habits, regimen, associations, religious and other 
cpinions and professions, conditions in life, and other circumstances, which 
render its application so uncertain, and its mistakes so numerous and pal- 
pable, that the credit of the science itself must suffer from such an attempt 

Now if this is really the case — ^if phrenology is thus uncertain and anti-Ba- 
eonian — if its inferences are so oflen at variance with the characters of those 
examined, -and, though excellent in theory, it is so uncertain in fact that its 
deductions cannot be depended upon, it is comparatively valueless — its stu- 
dents may better close their books and cease their observations, its authors 
lay down their pens, and its advocates seal up their lips, lest it should 
pierce the hand that relies upon it But from a daily and constant personal 
experience of many years we affirm that this is by no means the case. On 
the contrary, multitudes, in all parts of the Union, are living vntnesses to the 
ftict that we have described themselves and their friends even more accu- 
rately than could have been done by a long and intimate acquaintance with 
them, or even by the individuals themselves : and this too without a know- 
ledge of these other conditions above specified, but from the developments 
abne. See also the chapter on Facts, pp. 256 to 348. 

Whenever he can well do so, the phrenologist by all means should 
ascertain these modifying influences : otherwise he is liable to mistake, not 
so much the natural characteristics or talents, as their direction, and man^ 
ner of exhibition. But by knowing these influences, the almost unerring 
precision with which he can portray and even shade up the character and 
conduct of men, even in detail, is truly astonishing. 

True, where, the developments are only commonplace, little can be said, 
and that little not emphatically ; but even here, phrenology is as true to the 
real character and talents as it is in those that are more striking. Of course 
Uiese ordinary heads should never be produced as iest-caseB, 

That practical phrenology has indeed great difficulties to encounter, it 
readily admitted, but the question at issue is, whether they are really insur* 
mountahle? This we deny. True, it requires an amount of study and 
experience, an adaptation of faculties, and a power of mind demanded by 
no other study or occupation whatever. If the students of lav( and medi- 
cine must study constantly some ten years before they can be admitted to 
practise, what amount of preparation-— of both original talent and of acquired 
knowledge, are required to fit one for the practice of a science far motejaomc 
plex and extensive than both law and medicine united 1 — a science emhiaA^ 
lug within its vast range all the ever-varymg emo^iva «xA xcwvciNak^ toke^ 
tefftationa ot the jbuman niind — all the never^iiidmtl^^tvoTDfBDa. oiL^cns^i^^ 
tseling, opinioD, and condact appertaimng to TdftP^ Vif^ «xi^ oEA^«^Ki^>^i»k 
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to calculate, anthmetically, the number of changes that can 'ise rang on tin 
thirty-seven Acuities in all their different degrees of development, and hs 
will find them to be Inconceivably great, and the modifications produced 
6j differences of temperament, habits, associations, parentage, &c^ doubis 
even this vast sum many times over.* « 

* A wouId-De>inatheinatico-anti-pIirenoIogical writer in the Princeton Review 
Ibr April, 1838, p. 313, employs the foUuwinf Icnock-down argument against pLrtns* 
!3fy. He says, 

** Now the possible permutations of thirtv-five diffetent quantities surpass ovr 
powers of conception ; the number which expresses them contains forty-one 
^aces of figures. The dilhculty of proving that any particular one out of this iufinitt 
■amber of possible permutations in the organs is actually marked upon the skull, is 
so great ttut we may, without presumption or discourtesy, pronounce it insurmount- 
able. Ages upon ages of observation would be necessary to verify any particular 
hypothesis ; and in the mean time phrenology is not entitled to assume at best any 
higher character than that of a lucky guess.'* 

Now let us apply this same argument, ^'mntatis mutandiSf** to the other natnra. 
sciences. Will the mathematical professor who penned this article please infbrm 
the world how many stars there are throughout the vast fields of space, and also 
ALL the motions and distances of each, together with eosrjf thing appertaining to 
each 1 You find the *' difliculty insurmountable," do you 1 Then, by parity of 
reasoning, astronomy is no science, and all its predictions as to the rising, setting, 
eclipses, distances, &c., &c., of the sun, moon, planets, and all the heavenly bodies 
—all its predictions touching their courses, revolutions, motions, &c., are only so 
many ** lucky guesses." Suppose all the phenomena of nature, all the chymical 
and philosophical, all the geological and botanical, and all the other changes, and 
eondition8,and operations of nature,animate and inanimate, that ever have occurred, 
or are daily occurring, or ever will or can occur, with all their actual and possible 
nodifications and conditions, were enumerated, think you that **the number which 
expresses them would be contained in*' tioiee ** forty-one places of figures!*' 
Would not all these not merely possible but aetiutl ** permutations" of nature, 
equally with those of the phrenological organs, ** surpass our powers of concep- 
tion 1" And if so, are not chymistry and natural philosophy, geology and natural 
history, together with all the established laws and operations of nature, equally 
with phrenology, and for the very same reason too, ''entitled to assume at best no 
higher character than that of lucky guesses 1" and do they not also equally require 
"ages upon ages of observation to verify their hypotheses 1" The plain fact is, that 
«II (^od's works are infnitc whilst man is finite, and therefore incapable of compre- 
hending the whole of any one branch of them. Your argument would unscience 
every science, rendering all our knowledge of astronomy, of chymistry, of natura^ 
philosophy, of anthropology, of phrenology, each and all equally merely "lucky 
guessps :" and we rejoice that this is no more true of phrenology than it is of ever^ 
work of (Jod. 

Will this same mathematical professor please inform us how many differeni 
shades and phases of ideas and emotions, of sentiments and desires, of opinions 
and practices, of likes and dislikes, of feelings and talents, a single son or daughter 
of Ailnm is capable of experiencing, and actually does experience, in all the 
chanf^es in regard to family, friends, property, objects of desire and pursuit, and 
ways and means of efiTecting his ends, throughout a long life of three-score years 
and ten 1 How many emotions throb through his heart ? how many thoughts flit 
across his breast'} how many desires and feelings arise in his mind, both muBlnf, 
and walking, and talking, and sleeping 1 Hundreds of millions, to say the least. 
Another, has a set of ideas, opinions, likes, repugnances, feelings, &.C., entirely dif* 
ferent throughout. 

Now, 8ir, with these data for the basis of your mathematical problem, will yu« 

decipher the SUM TOTAL of ALL the different feelings and mental manifestationi 

"of every nation and kindred and tongue under heaven" that ever has existed, oi 

now exist, or may live hereafter, and then subtract from it your " forty-aoe 

places of figures," and tell the world the remainder. Tell us how many mors 

•hanges are capable of being rung on the thirty -seven faculties than actually Is, 

and has been, and can be rung upon the chords of the human heart. The fact is. 

your estimate falls far short of both the phrenological conditions and the menta* 

manifestations, thereby forming an argument ;for phrenology instead of against it. 

How vastly more philosophical the phrenological hypothesis that thif almost iu- 

ffnitude of mental phenomena «Vvou\d be exercised through thirty-seven media 

eompounded with, and modlfiied by eac\\ o\\\et, \\v«i.\i WaoM^ "^out own boasted 

Mingle medium 1 Fbreno'.ogy ia bound to woks i^ovuxok t^^x «Sk >Xv«aa ^^xAnMaa^ 

•-"^ though tbe phrencrtosist may be utiaSA* Xo obstrw «tt\\» ^va^^ma^ "-^ 
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Wbixst the Qtmo6t stretch of man*s finite inteUect caiinc take into 
•eooant all the phrenological conditions, any more than it can all the 
Mtronomical or chymical conditions and phenomena,;ihe phrenologist cer- 
tainly requires all the assistance that he eon pos8ibtijilU.m^ together witli 
• powerful, and active, and a well-balanced mind. But tutth these helpa, 
including a knowledge of those influences which modify, direct, restrain, 
tnd stimulate the several faculties, he can predict, with accuracy, not only 
•11 the leading mental qualities, but also a great number and variety of their 
riiadcs and phases. The fact is undeniable that relative size is the ruling 
phienological condition, and that it will generally point out the true charae 
ler and talents, these lesser conditions of temperament, education. Sec, ia 
the contrary notwithstanding. It wiU show the natural qualities, and theaa 
qualiti(« " will ouf* more or less. See Dr. Gall on this point 

Again, phrenological books and lectures alone, however scientific, or 
•Tgumentative, or eloquent, will never force home upon the minds of the 
mass of mankind a thorough conviction, and a complete knowledge, of the 
truth ar^d importance of the science of phrenology. This great woik can 
be accomplished onli/ by its practical application to (he delineation of living 
ckaraeters and talents. 

The opinion pervades all classes, and is engraven upon every mind, thai 
experiment and obse*' Sation are the only tests of truth— that fads moat pr^ 
cede reasonings — that perceptive inteltect must observe the data before the 
reflective powers can draw correct eonelii«ioiu ; and therefore, that theo- . 
retieal phrenology, like speculative metaphysics, is valueless. Hence, be- 
fore the community in general, or even the educated portion of it, will listrn 
to the arguments adduced in its support, or imbibe the beneficial principle* 
qpon which it is based, they require to see its truth practiealli/ demonstrated. 
And it is fortunate for phrenology that this is the case, because it is to this 
experimental tribunal alone that she makes her appeal. 

Practical phrenology also enables every individual who wishes to test the 
truth of the science in his own person, to place bis real character and talenii 
side by side with his phrenological developments, and by comparing the two 
iSogether, to ascertain its truth or erroneousness. 

But the two following questions will place practical phrenology in its true 
light, and their answer decide its merits. 

' First Is the uniformity between the phrenological antecedent and its 
consequent, or between the condition and its accompanying mental mani- 
festation, fixed, and certain, and uniform ? Second Can these condi- 
tions, or at least the leading ones, be observed during lifel Every philost' 
pher and evgiry phrenologist must answer the first in the affirmative, of 
Abandon the science as anti-Baconian. The second. Gall and Spurzheim 
have answered aflHrmatively in the very discovery of the science, and in 
pronouncing upbn the characters and talents of men wherever they went. 

Practical phrenology is therefore sustained. It is indeed the Alpha 
ind the Omega of the entire science — both the foundation and the super- 
itructure of the whole edifice, and nothing but this same despised pradicai 
phrenology can either improve or advance it a single iota. Nothing elae 
ran prevent the science fironi becoming as theoretical, and speculative, and 
•piritless ae metaphysics now are^— nothing else adapt it to the common 
mind or to the present age — nothing else add to its facts or keep it to the 
tine standard oi irATUkx— the only great BtoreViQiuae o\ \x\i^. ^\!f^ ^^qmb^ 
dendepraetiealphxeDxAiaiflf ! rather haii it ai thn oiv^ \raXyi«dLi3^ 
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'We admit, indeedi that through its medium, many mistakes, occaskiilBd 
bj the carelessness, or inexperience, or obtuseness of the examiner, or bf 
■n imperfect acquainl^ce with those examined, are saddled upon it^ which 
is thus made a scape-goat for the sins of them alL The phrenologist msf 
also find mechanical, or oratorical, or other powers, of which the conunii* 
nity in general, and even the indiTidual himself^ may he ignorant. Had a 
phrenologist ascribed to Patrick Henry before his debut, those transcendent 
powers of eloquence which he afterwards evinced, he would have been 
foouted as an impostor, and but for the circumstances which called them 
oat, they might never have developed themselves. Mankind undoubtedly 
poates» much more talent, and moral feeling, and integprity than they mani- 
Mst in action. But the phrenologist tells what they possess by naiure, not 
what they exhibit, and hence is often considered wrong when he is In fiict 
right On the other hand, he may sometimes ascribe bad qualities to those 
who may have artfully succeeded in wearing plausible exterion. 

But it is the envy, and even animosity existing among men, and tbf 
consequent partiality with which they judge each other, that constitute by 
fiir the greatest difficulty which he encounters. If he ascribes to an indi- 
vidual fniperior talents, or high moral worth, an evil-eyed neighbour, or a 
^^arm political opponent, will consider the examination a total fiedlure, be- 
cause it did not make him out a real rascal ; whilst a friend will regard it 
m perfectly correct throughout When both friend and foe, and also the 
individual himself all agree, and the science itself, not its imperfect practi- 
tioner, comes in contact with them all, then, and not till then, should an 
occasional failure be considered a sufficient loop to hang a doubt upon ; 
provided its decisions are in the main correct. 

For several years past the author has been accustomed to put phrenology 
to the severest of all tests, namely, that of making examinations blindfolded. 
To this many judicious phrenologists have strenuously, and perhaps justly, 
objected, alleging that the examiner imperiously demands at least the perfect 
use of all his senses^ and also a knowledge of the temperament 

Examining without the eyes is indeed like running a race upon one foot, 
impeding his progress, and rendering him liable to stumble ; but let it be 
remembered that he has a mass of incredulity and prejudice to contend 
■gainst ; that his other hits are attributed to his shrewdness and knowledge 
of human nature, physiognomy, &c. ; that by these blindfolded tests only 
ran this class of objectors be reached ; and that, if successful, they are feU 
%» be conclusive and final, leaving no grounds of appeal, no room for 
evasion. * 

If decidedly marked subjects are brought forward, and on no account 
riiould any others be selected, the natural character, besides being strongly 
indicated upon the head, will burst forth spontaneously in action and ex- 
pression, disdaining all artificial restraints, so that no mistakes need occur. 
In such cases the author never fails to hit the true character, and finds them 
to be productive of deeper and more universal conviction than any other 
means he can employ. 

Hut these philosophizing, anti-praclical phrenologists still farther object 
to this " examining beads," and ** charging fifty cents per caput," alleging 
that it lowers down the dignity of this high-toned and pre-em ;nently philau* 
thropic science, by prostituting it to the degrading level of a mere catrh^ 
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•nd could live upon the interest of their money, they might indeed 
lAird to spend their time in prosecuting this noble science gratis, Bui 
e?eiy man must live by his calling, and the practical ||urenologist no more 
eompromises the dignity of his science by requiring pay for services ren 
dered, than the lawyer degrades the law by requiring lus fee, or the phy> 
■cian by sending in his bilL 

But to charge *' fifty cents per lecture/' and *' five dollars for the coun0^'' 
•nd to require " three hundred subscribers" beforehand at that, and to holi 
phrenological works twenty-five per cent higher than other books, not on^ 
does not compromise the dignity of the science, but is even deemed neoeS' 
Kiy by some in order to impart dignity to it: whilst to take pay for 
examining headnf furnishing a chart, and indicating upon it the relative 
me of one's phrenological developments, greatly '* alters the case," anl 
Mivours strongly of quackery and humbaggery. But the fact is that to 
require pay for examining the head no more degrades the science than to 
take pay for books or lectures. It is this taking pay, no matter for what, 
that does the mischief; and the more the pay the greater the eviL 

But is it not highly probable that these objections originate in the ob 
jedors' inability to examine heads, and their consequent jealousy of those 
who possess so valuable a talent 1 

When in Boston, the immortal Spurzheim expressed the ophiion that the 
time would come when phrenology, in common with medicine and law, 
would become a regular profession, having not only its professorships m our 
seats of learning, but its regular practitioners in our cities and villages, 
who would be consulted by parents teaching the education and choice of 
occupations adapted to their children, and by persons employing apprentices, 
servants, &lc», as much as th? physician now is in sickness. This very state 
of things this practical phrenology is now producing. 

No one, however, can regard with deeper indignation, or hold in higher 
contempt than the writer does, this getting a smattering of phrenology, 
and going about the country merely to make money. This practice has 
become a very common, but is a most despicable one, and constitutes one 
of the greatest barriers which obstructs the onward progress of this noble 
science. But the season for such empiricism has nearly gone by. Such 
pretenders cannot now, as formerly, rely upon the mere novelty of phre* 
nology for their success, and hence are fast becoming unable to defray ex- 
penses ; and judicious minds will not hold the science responsible for theii 
blunders. 

But to say the least, this examining heads affords • |peat amount of in* 
nocent amusement, and a very interesting subject of Conversation and dis* 
cuBsion; and, more than any and every other method which could be 
devised, is calculated to promidgate the science by bringing it in a tangible 
and exciting form before the community at large. And may it not be that 
the extraordinary rapidity with which a knowledge of, and belief in, its 
doctrines have spread throughout our country within the last seven yeara» 
is owing mainly to this same cause 7 



PRACTICAL UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrenologists are often asked for the ** cui bono" the practical utUUi^^ 
tiiis soienc^ << Admitting iU Uuth," say the^, '« oi viV%\.MbM\9^>^.V' ^*%^ 
Mp(f brit^ to thie^ieftion here, may iiq^Vm onaX oC \]i»c!a« 

«6 
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Men tio^w wonhip two deities, WealtL and Fame, with more than 
idobtry; and value things in proportion as they farther these obji 
Bat this standard of .valuation is evidently erroneoas Whatever can te 
made to augment human happiness, or to promote morafity and vir tue H 
diminish or alleviate human sufifering, or in any way to impMe man phy 
■ically, or mentally, or morally, is useful in proportion as it m capable of 
ifieeting these important but difficult objects. All this phrenology i%-«aI- 
cnlated to accomplish. It is therefore useful— 

1. As ▲ Study. ** Knowledge w poufer,** Man is so constituted thut 
to study the laws and phenomena of nature— to witness chemical, phiki 
flophical, and other experiments — to explore the bowels of the earth, and to 
examine the beauties, the curiosities, and the wonders of its surftoe — to 
learn lessons of infinite power and wisdom as taught by astronomy — but 
more especially to study livings animated nature — to observe its adapta* 
lions and contrivances — in short, to study nature in all her beau^, and 
Tariety, and perfection, constitutes a source of the highest possible gratifica> 
tion of which the human mind is susceptible. 

But the study of x ait, of his nature and duties, his destinies and rda* 
lions, and especially of man intellectually and morally , is as much bmh| 
useful and important than the study of physical nature, as mind is superior 
to matter. Man, the lord of creation, is the grand climax, the master-pieet 
of all God's works vnthin our knowledge, and man's xiirn the master-piece 
of man ; so that the study of man's mind towers far above all others. 

Now phrenology has to do exclusively with man's mind, and if tms^ 
develops, and that in a tangible and simj4^ form, so that he that runs may 
read, the laws and phenomena of mind. This is **par exettlleneey* Hicpe* 
euliar prerogative of this science. Let those who have groped their way 
through the musts of metaphysics, and who have caught only a glimpse of 
the light thrown by phrenology on the study of mind, judge between it and 
them. 

Again, this same mind of man is the fountain-head from which springs 
most of his sufferings and enjoyments. Both the happiness and the misery 
experienced by it are far more intense and acute than those of a merely 
physical origin. Now since obedience to the. laws of our mental constitu* 
tion is the sole cause and medium of all our mental enjoyments, since their 
violation is the only and inevitable cause of all man's mental misery, and 
since phrenology, if true, develops and elucidates these very laws, the ob- 
servance and the violation of which cause most of man's happiness and 
misery, it is self-evident that a knowledge of this science is the key that 
opens up to man all the hidden capabilities of enjoyment belonging to hit 
nature, and will also enable him to bolt the door upon those causes of mental 
anguish and suffering which afflict either mankind in general, or individuals 
In particular. By fully and clearly analyzing and unfolding the primary 
powers of the human mind, and thereby showing what is, and what is not, 
iheir natural, legitimate, and healthy function, and thus what actions and 
feelings ar^^. virtuous, and what sinful, phrenology will teach every one how 
to exercise his faculties in accordance with their primitive constitution, ot in 
other words, how to obey the laws of his mental and moral nature, and 
thereby how to become the recipient of uninterrupted mental enjoyment 

2. "Know thtself," was written in golden capitals upon tibe ^lendid 
tmaple of Deiphos, as the most im^tVAxvV maxiuv which the wise men of 

Onece could hand down to wibotu ^iii6i»)A.oTA. *^\A^QN^KiMk ^imc^SB"^ 
w to "aeoBsb our awn heaiti «nd trf o\KnA?«t»<^ «B&^te voMn «svi^ 
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wiee 7f mankind bean testimony, that ««(^-knowledge is the most int 
iwrtant of all knowledge. A thoroagh knowledge of one's own self- -of 
his good pioperties, and how to make the most of them ; of his defects, and 
how to guard against the evils growing oat of them ; of his predispositions 
to, and source of, temptation to excess and error, and the means of keeping 
these desires quiescent ; of what he is capable of doing and of becomis^ 
and what not ; and wherein he is liable to err either in judgment or con 
dncfc-— is more intimately associated with his virtue, and happiness, and suo- 
eesB through life than any other, than all other knowledge united. 
Before he can correct any defect, he must know precisely in what that de- 
fect consists — ^must know the precise faculty that is too stnmg, or too 
weak, or wrongly exercised. 

Now, this wry knowledge, phrenology, if true, furnishes, and that with 
the certainty attmiding jEiAystiM/ demonstration. It will enable every indi- 
vidual to place his own fingeis upon every element of his character ; and 
in case hu predominant self-esteem has rendered him proud and self-con 
ceited, or its deficiency led him to underrate his capabilities or moial worth, 
and produced diffidence, it will correct these estimates, and teach men pre- 
dljlH what they really are. 

This principle will be rendeied still more plain and forcible by employ 
ing a comparison. It is with mental as with physical vision, that objects 
take their appearances from the media through which they are observed. 
If you look through glasses that are coloured, or that magnify, or minify, 
the objects observed will appear accordingly. Appearances would lead you* 
to think that the apparent colour was the real one, though changing with 
every change in the colour of >our glasses. But by knowing what coloured 
glaaiicn you look through, you easily correct the error. Now, phrenology 
tells you precisely what coloured glasses you look through. Does hope 
predominate, you Jook through magnifying glasses, which exaggerate eveiy 
prospect. Without being told by phrenology that these splendid castles 
are all ideal, and merely the workings of over-developed hope, you would 
think them real, and act upon them ; but with this knowledge, you will 
avoid the evils consequent upon such action. Thus phrenology, properly 
applied, would prevent much of this speculating, over-trading, extravagance, 
&c., which cause most of those failures that are spreading distress through- 
oat our land. Is hope small, the picture is reversed ; but *rf 'filing you 
that you' spirits flag only because you look through darkshaded glasses^ 
phrenology will efiectually dispel this borrowed trouble about nothing. 

Are you, as a professor of religion, borne down with an overwhelming 
sense of guilt, and unworthfness, and desert of punishment, accompanied 
irrth but feeble hopes of pardon, and many doubts and fears as to your sal* 
vation, phrenology will impart the "oil of joy for the spirit of heavinoGs," 
oy telling you that these feelings are caused by your predominant cautious- 
ness and conscientioumess, and small hope and self-esteem, and not by 
your actual danger of perdition ; and that were the relative size of these 
ergans reversed, your feelings also would be reversed, although in a &r 
poorer way of gaining heaven. You are only looking through coloured 
glasses. 

Are you an over-anxious wife or mother, worrying your very life out of 
you about your husband or children, by telling you that these feelings are 
caused, not by any actual danger that threaiena ^oxxt V^Vss^^ ^XkS%^\«Q^.\i^ 
r<mir own gnmndieaB and whimsical feara, ipiod\ifift^ Vi 1<^^ ^\«^<!Bcii^a^ 
maioamem, pAiteprofemtiv fln ea a , voA 9iS\MikwtMiak^y^si^^ ^'^ ^^""^ 
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tlieie foolish fears, and make yoa laagh at yoar own folly ; whereMy hut 
ibr thia science, you would think them wel. grounded. It shows yoa thai 
you are afraid only because you are looking through coloured passes. 

In these and a thousand similar ways, phrenology, if true, may eadlj 
and constantly be applied to the correction not only of fiilsb estimates of 
•nrselves and others, but also of erroneous impressions, as well as wrong 
Judgments, of men and things. 

It might be added, that the very best method of telling a diiid or neigh- 
iMMir their fiiults effeduaUy, so as to produce reform, is to take them to a 
judicious and thorough-going phrenologist He will be sure to hit the na3 
OD the head, and thus produce a much better efiect than could be done by 
those who live with them, because they will feel that he does it sden^fi' 
tally, they, from prejudice. €ee Phrenology Proved, dec, pu 262. 

Again ; ambiticm is one of the most powerful elements of man's nature, 
and its gpratification a source of real pleasure. Hence to excel, even though 
in a humble sphere, is productive of far more enjoyment than mediocri^ 
in a higl»r sphere. Thus, to excel in some ordinary mechanical brancL 
renders one much more happy, and enables him to get a better living, than 
to be an ordinary lawyer, because in the former case his amlntion is gttii 
jUd, but in the latter, mortified. 

Hence to a young person in particular, just beginning the workl, and 
indeed to all, a knowledge of phrenol(^, or in its absence, a correct phre^ 
nological examination, might be made incalculably valuable. 
^ Still further. The Creator evidently intends and adapts one man to fill one 
sphere of action, and another, another sphere. As he hais adapted one tree to 
one quality of soil, and another to another ; as he has made one flower to 
grow luxuriantly under the burning sun of the vernal equinox, another, to bod 
and blossom in perfection in a colder climate, and still another, to v^etate 
only in the frozen regions of the poles ; and as, by transplanting them, they 
all wither and die — as one tree or vegetable is constUutionaUy adapted to 
flourish only in the marsh, another, in the arid sandbanks, and a third, in 
the clefts of the rocks — as the fish of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
the whole range of animate and inanimate nature have each assigned to 
them their respective locations and limits, within which they flourish, with- 
out which they die, the inference is well founded that the same is true of 
man — that diflercnt individuals are designed for, and adapted to, diflerent 
occupations ; that the constitutional qualities of one man, both mental and 
physical, best fit him to become a ** tiller of the ground ;" those of another, 
to practise successfully one of the mechanical arts; of another, to sway 
the popular will by smooth-tongued eloquence ; and of still another, to ex- 
plore die works and wonders of nature. 

Let parents but apply the principles of phrenology to the choice of occu- 
pations adapted to their children — let the agriculturist be located upon his 
farm, the mechanic in his workshop, the artist in his studio, the merchan 
behind his counter, the statesman in thr halls of legislation, the teachers of 
morals and of letters in their respective places ; let the orator mount the ros* 
trum, the judge between man and man ascend the bench, the naturalist be 
placed in the open fields of nature — let every member of society be placed 
in circumstances the most favourable for calling into full and delightful 
exercise all his talents and mental energies, and this divinely contrived 
mBcbine of human society, wiVtv evei-^ viVieel^eNet^tKin^in its proper place, 
would work out an incalcu\aS\e amoxitvl ol W^^^ydaaa \a tsuuE^usA \ii ^sub^ 
nltUidto individuals in particuVax*. Vdose viV:>cMA %si!SwJo«o.\a x«m xM»ettii^ 
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IfBCMite out of iKevT proper element, would then be delightfully gratified ; 
• w9Mt amount of talent in all the drpartments of life, which now lies buried 
fcr ¥nint of action and object, would be brought forth ; and a hoet of Waab- 
faigtona and Franklins, of Jefiersons and Adamses, of Shakspeares and 
Miltons, of Clays and Websters, of Ijeea and Henrys, of Fultons and 
Wliitneya, of Rushes and Blackstones, of Andubons and Davys, of SiUimana 
an^HitchcockB) of Wests and Rubens, of Irvings and Percevals, who are 
now minoticed and unknown, would be hunted up, and their talents brought 
to bear upon the general welfare of mankind. But alas ! this machine ii 
deranged, its wheels misplaced, and its product is misery : the natural 
mechanic is put into the study, and the scholar upon the farm, their natures 
eroesed, their tjUents loet to themselves and the world, and their happiness 
^peatly abridgiW, if not exchanged for misery. Now if phrenology be true, 
Ae natural talents even of children can be discovered with certainty, and 
their pursuits directed accordingly ; and thereby these evils be avoided, as 
well as these blessings secured. 

3. It will IHCALCULABLT ADYAVCE TRB ARTS AHD SCIXHCES. 

Only the very threshold of science is yet enterecL F(Mr every discovery 
th«i fn made, doubtless scores remain yet to be made. Future centuries, 
like those that are past, will unquestionably witness clusters of new sciences, 
as the present one has chymistry, geology, and phrenology, unfolding new 
truths and new worlds of facts, by means of which the knowledge and 
hapjpiness of mankind will be vastly augmented. There are multitudes o' 
minds calculated to bring to view the phenomena and laws of nature, 
and make scientific discoveries, which are now either wholly engrossed 
with other minor matters, or enter upon a literary course too late to make 
mxA progress: whereas) had their talents been early known, and their 
education conducted upon phrenological principles, such naturalists and 
mathematicians, rach artists and mechanics, such statesmen and poets, 
■uch orators and divines, such philanthropists and such profound philo 
fophers would rise upon our world as would completely eclipse every thing 
past and present — as would incalculably improve, adorn, and bless mankind. 
It would also throw out from under the wheels of science multitudes of 
those who now retard their progress, and clear the various professions of 
those drones who are now their bane and disgrace, besides being useful in 
making choice of our public officers. 

4. It WILL ORIBATLT PROMOTE MORALITY AHD TRUE RELIOIOH. 

Phrenology, if true, unfolds the moral and religious nature of man. To 
this same moral nature of man, true religion is also adapted : so that each 
will confirm and strengthen the other, and both together do much more Sat 
min's moral elevation than either could do alone. Phrenology, more than 
any thing else, is calculated to do away sectarian prejudices, and wear off 
the edge of those asperities which grow out of them, and which are a deep 
cjsgrace to the Christian world. It also teaches forbearance and forgive- 
ness, and docs away with bigotry. It will teach natural theology and 
natural religion more clearly and fi)rcibly than any other department of 
science whatever. 

5^ A knowledge of phrenology will give its posseteor an almost unlimited 
eontmand over the minds and feelings of his fellow-men. Are you a lawyer, 
phrenology teaches you, not only the laws of mind in general, but the 
particular qualities of individuals, and a\ao Viow ^«^ 1SVV3 \a ^c«^Cds^ 
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of your caaso. The other faculties will then follow in its trail <tr/) htil 
gained. Has another large comparison, or causality, or ideality, ad cas thHi 
Realties respectively, and your end is gained : has another large s^-estaei^ 
and firmness, humour Atm, and be carefull not to excite them agauMt jm 
or '^ its a gone case :" and sc of the other faculties. 

Are you a minister of our holy religion, wishing to ** conyert the sioMi 
from tl&e error of his ways," you must hecome " all things to all mAJ' 
Your success depends on your adapting truth to the sinner's mind. Has Ik 
■mall conscientiousness and large self-esteem and combativeneas, if jm 
address your remarks to his conscience, and portray his galH and desert of 
punishment, his small conscientiousness and large self-esteem will fidl U 
perceive or feel his guilt ; and faia large self-esteem will justi^ himself, Mr 
retort, " You come here, accusing me in this kind of style,' do you 1 Tr 
done nothing wrong. You talk as though I had committed some awfr 
crime, but, thank Heaven, I have a clear conscience. Fm as good as ym 
are, any day •" whilst combativeness will resent the well-meant hot ill 
applied warning, and drive the intruder from his presence. Thus the sin 
ner's heart becomes more hardened, and the door of repentance and refiim 
birred and bolted. Whereas, this same sinner has perhaps laige veneim 
tion and adhesiveness. Appeal to the former by portraying the majesty 
and the gloiy of (jrod, and to the latter by descanting upon his infinite lova 
to the childraa of me% and you strike chords that vibrate through his whoJa 
soul, prostrating him in adoration and love at the foot of the crosa. 

Another may have large conscientiousness and small veneration. By 
addressing to him what disgusted the first, you reach his feelings, producing 
a broken heart and a reformed life ; whereas, if you appeal to his venera* 
tion, which produced the deiAred effect in the case first supposed, yondis^ 
gust him, and the result is worse than a mere failure. Thus, *' what is 
one's meat is another's poison;" and phrenology teaches you how and 
when to appeal to the reason, or to the feelings, or to the particular dat8 
of feelings required by the occasion, and also how to avoid arraying against 
vou large combativeness, or firmness, or self-esteem, oi destructiveness, and 
thus how to be always successful, ^* meting out to every man his portion 
in due season." 

The principle here stated and illustrated, will apply to all our intercourse 
with our fellow-men, whether for persuading them to adopt o'vr opinions or 
plans, or for instructing them, and especially children, or for pleasurable in- 
tercourse with them. 

But the application of this principle to the government of ekUdren, if 
productive of still greater good. Thus, has your child large firmness, or 
destructiveness, or self-esteem, great care is requisite lest these facukir 
become arrayed against you ; in which event obedience can be 8ecuve> 
only by compulsion, the child becoming wilful and insolent But by uo 
derstanding phrenology, you will know what will excite these faculties un 
fevourably, and can thus avoid rousing them, and appeal to some othf 
faculties by which you gain your end at once, and with perfect ease. 

Again, if conscientiousness and benevolence are large, when you do tb 

child a favour, let it see and feel it to be an act of pure disinterested kinc 

ness on your part, and a strong feeling of gratitude and sense of obliga 

lion will spring up spontaneously in its little bosom, which may be ii 

oreased by every successive gaTmei\\^ aiiiii tv\c^,«sv^iaNQMt vvhich tho chil 

" ' St your hands, until \t w\V\ \«cotDa %. T>aK\xi% ^lORJaRSBu "^ ^ - 
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to return tiiese fovours will be the result ; your ascendancy over tho 
Uiild has now become complete ; your will has but to be known to bo 
% dbeyed, and that with delight 

Bat this pictuiiB is usuaUgr reversed. Parents generally transmit to their 
children those mental as weU as physical qualities which predominate in 
tfaamselves. These are often large combatmness, destructiveness, aeqnisi- 
lif^heyo, seir«steem, firmness, &c. The little sufferer gratifies his innate 
destruetiveness by tearing a leaf from a book given him to play with, or break- 
ing some valuable article. The angered parent catches up the unconscious 
ofiender, and gfves him a violent box on the ears, (thus re-inflaming de- 
structiveness by the blow,) exclaiming^ ** You little rascal you, what did 
yo»: do that £» 1 Do it again if yau daie, and Til whip the very life 
<Nit t>f you !*' -Of coarse the child becomes enraged, and bawls loud and 
long, and receives another scolding and whipping, to make him **hu8h up/' 
its outraged conscientiousness revolts at this cruel and unjust treatment, 
and this increases the flame of its anger.; destructiveuess, already too 
large, becomes still larger by being violently and protractedly excited ; the "^ 
child is rendered miserable; its temper spoiled; its braui inflamed; its 
gratitade and affection checked ; its parental respect destroyed ; peevishness 
fngendered ; its health impaired ; and by the frequent repetition of such 
scenes, hatred and rebellion take up their permanent abode in the infantile 
bosom. . ' 

Or perhaps the little one makes a noise, which is as natural to it as 
breathing, and almost as necessary for the development of his lungs and 
muscles. The parent commands silence: tho little offender wishes anJ 
intends to obey, but, in obedience to the irresistible promptings of his nature, 
he anon forgets, and continues his noise. Tha irritated parent, who ought 
UKTcjoice in, and even join his little ones in these healthy and intellect- 
producing amusements, becomes angry; chastises the offenders, thereby 
kindling their anger; again outrages their sense of justice; and creates 
those hard feelings, which, by being often repeated, grow into a settled dis- 
like; the child does nothing willingly, but every thing poutingly ; parental 
favoars are forgotten ; and the entire intercourse between parent and child, 
\ which might and ought always to be of the most delightful character, is 
unpleasant and cross-grained throughout ; each blaming and disliking the 
other. Thus, thousands of things which are as natural to children as 
hunger, and no more deserving of punishment, receive either chastibcment 
or sharp rebuke, which harrows up and hardens the tender susceptibilities 
of the dear little creatures^, thus exciting tibeir animal propensities, and 
thereby weakening their inlolectual and moral powers. 

Now phr^ology, by teaching the parent what is the normal and what the 
depraved manifestation of the several powers, and hence what to cultivate 
and what to punish, and also how to awaken any desired current of feeling 
or line of conduct, becomes of infinite service in the government and 
management of children. 

It might be added that much of the crossness and ugly temper of children 
in caused by the irriteting and improper diet, either of the mother or child, 
or both. By inflaming the stomach, and thereby the system generally, the 
organs in the base of the brain, and destructiveuess in particular, are pre- 
tematurally excited, which produces an ugly disposition. This kind of bad 
tamper is the result of disease, and therefore to be pitied 'tvqX. ^\ai>s^«^N 
idougb it generally su2»fecte the little suSerei to acoX^Sn^a ot OcAsiosftx&Kci^ 
P*aDiab the nurte \ttmj oiy>— reform ths diet axvdk regimen cJl ^^^a ^ai^ 
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md yoB will thereby sabdus his bad temper. Bad diildnQ are mads fi 
maiiily by bad management 

Phrenology will also teach how effectually to employ the principk of 
dirertion, or counteraction, that is, when you wish to subdue the action of 
a large and excited organ, how to divert the mind from the aggrieved 
object by calling into sudden and powerful action, and that without appanot 
dengn, another still larger organ, which may be exercised with impuAy 
thus leaving the first-named faculty to cool off. 

Nothing could delight the author more than the continuation of theik 
illustrations, but, having rendered the principk plain, want of room com- 
pels him to drop the subject 

In the choice of nurses, servants, apprentices, partners, customers, friends^ 
and especially companions for life,* the utility of phrenologjj^ is incalculable. 

But all these beneficial results, capable of being derived from an applica* 
tion of the principles of phrenology, sink into insignificance, when com* 
pared with its application to thf modificatum, mouldings and formation of 
the minds and characters of children, and indeed of every individual in 
reference to himself. To state this principle is all that can be done here ; 
Its full elucidation requires, and, will probably receive, an entire chapter^ 
or perhaps volume. 

The principle is this. Every faculty has its own appropriate aliment 
and stimulant, by the presentation of which it is excited, and its organ 
thereby enlarged, and by the removal of which its action is diminished, and 
its size thereby reduced. By teaching us the true nature and proper aliment 
of every faculty, and thus how to excite and how to allay each at pleasure— 
by distinctly pointing out first the excess or defect, and then the remedy, 
phrenology directs us how to change their relative power, and thus how to 
produce perfect and well-balanced characters and inteUects,-|- which is the 
greatest of all other desiderata. 

It IS a well-established principle of phrenology that the more evenly and 
uniformly the organs are developed and balanced, the more harmonious and 
perfect, and the less liable to sin and excess, \vill be the character and con- 
d let ; and also that the larger an organ becomes, the more delight is taken 
in its exercise, and the greater is its tendency to spontaneous activity, which 
re-augments the size, and this again re-mcreases the activity ; and also that 
the smaller an organ becomes, the less pleasure is found in its exercise ; the 
less frequently is it called into action, and the more it remains quiescent, this 
inactivity rendering it still smaller, illustrating the Scripture doctrine, that 
" to hira that hath shall be g^ven, and he shall have more abundantly, but 
from him that hath not, shall be taken away eveir that which he hath.** 
Thus the natural tendency is for the large organs to become still larger, and 
the small ones smaller — the very reverse of what should take place. Now 
by teaching us what organs are already too large, and thus liable to beoHiM 
still larger, and also what is calculated to excite, and thus still further to 
enlarge them, the absence of which will allow them to remain at rest, and 
thereby to become smaller, and also what will excite the smaller organs, and 
thus supply defects, or in' other words, by teaching the nature and the laim 

* See nn article " on the application of phrenology in the formation of .narriaget*' 
in No. 7, vol. II., of April, 1840, of the American Phrenological Journal. 

f This train of remark, by showing that manliind have the formation ov*theirowi 
characters at least, in part, \n lYieVt own Y.^^v'^w^e,-. ^^^^v\va\Vj Q\)^\a.t,«« the oli|)KtloB, 
fMc phrcnol fgy leads to faiaWsm, aud do«% ^viti^ v»\\\i>a>Moa.xv^^w>s»!«js«to 
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faction of each. Acuity, that is, how to excite and how to allay them, how 
to cultivate feeble ones and bring down predominant ones, phrenology will 
direct us how we may mould the budding, and modify the aheady matuied, 
character and talents, almost at pleasure. Is not this an object of the ut» 
most moment 1 

A fact or two m illustration of this point, is all that oui limits will allow 
Ifr* Robert McGrugan, of Milton, Pa., was publicly examined by the 
flmthor, in 1836, and described as having very large eventuality, and li 
strong mind. He was reputed to have the best memory, and to be the best 
lead man, in that coimty. In 1836, he called upon the writer to state the 
means by which he acqniUBd his extraordinary powers of memory, requests 
mg me to use It ^^pro bono publico,** and especially for the good of young 
men. He said that at twenty-five, his memory was most miserable. If he 
went from his house to his shop for any thing, he usually forgot what he 
went fpr. If he went to town, he forgot most of his errands. He could 
tot recollect any thing he read or heard, neiUiw names, nor words, nor dates, 
«er &cts. At length he resolved no longer lo subout to this forgetfulness, 
but to discipline his mind, in doing which he adopted the following method. 
liVhen he wanted any thing from his house, he would think over and over 
hi his mind what it was that he wanted, thus exercising his eventuality 
lipon it, and thereby remembered it He would read a passage and re-read 
it, and then think it over and over, or in phrenological language, would 
exercise his eventuaUty upon it, strongly impressing it upon that faculty. 
He would then lay by his book, but still revolve it m his mind, and then 
read another passage, and go through the same process in reference to both 
together, and so on with the entire b(ok; thus constantly exercising his 
eventuality. After a little, he could keep the history of two books, and then 
of three, and four, each clearly before h^t mind at once, and carry them 
abmg in his memory as he read them. 

But he found that he forgot names. He pursued the same course in 
reference to this kind of memory, and thus improved it also. But he found 
that he forgot where on the page he left off, and was obliged to turn down 
a leaf. This would not do. He each time impressed upon his locality 
where he left off, and that in each book, and shortly found this kind of 
memory likewise improved. He also exercised his causality in philosophii- 
ing upon what he read. Now if phrenology be true, his organs of event- 
uality, locality, language, &c., must have been small, but they are now all 
remarkably large, showing their increase by exercise, and he informed mo 
that now, at sixty years of age, his mind is more vigorous, and his memory 
more retentive, than ever be&re— that it still goes on improving, though at 
his age all kinds of memory are usually feeble, and still declining. 

Let it be observed, that he took the very method for the increue of 
organs pointed out by phrenology, namely, the vigorous exercue of the 
very powers he wished to improve. 

Reader, only apply the principle here stated to the cultivation cf youi 
w^i memory of faces, of places, of history, of words, of names, &c., and 
f ou will want no other evidence of the utility of phrenology* 

In 1836, a young gentleman of considerable inteUigence, stated that wheit 
a boy, he had a school-mate of exactly his size, age, and height, whose 
elot*!ies and hat perfectly fitted him; that when of the proper age, hit 
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loo small over the temples, whilst his hat pinched the forehead of tlw 
cadet, hut was loose over constructiveness ; thus showing an increase of 
tlw intellectual organs, and particularly the reflective, in the cadet, whose 
studies called these faculties into powerful action, and an increase of con- 
^ructivcnesa in tlie head of the mechanic. 

I have always found eventuality very large in Jews. They were required 
to tell the Lord's doings to theii children and grand-children, in doing which, 
they powerfully exercise their eventuality. The same is true of the 
North Americain Indians, who perpetuate their hbtoiy in the memories ef 
lie rising race. The early mental education of children should consist 
mainly in telling them stories, showing them Ifogs, phenomena, &c^ of 
which they are extremely fond, instead of wasting thdr time and health oo 
books and ariificial learning. Parents, not hirelings, should be teachers. 

Weight, though generally a small organ, is invariably large in expe- 
rienced seamen, m billiard-players, those who manage machinery, and who 
riioot much, the increased size in these cases being caused by its exercise. 
b Mquisitiveneas weak in your child, give him money and things to keep 
as his own, and often recur to them as his, and as to be saved for fotore 
use. Is this organ too large, contrive to employ the others, and remo^ 
from it the excitements to action. Is conscientiousness weak, first learn 
the precise function of the faculty, and then make firequent appeals to it, 
and so of every other faculty. 

The author feels that he has not done this subject justice, nor can he da 
■o without dwelling more in detail upon the primary function of the re- 
ipective faculties, and the precise kind of treatment required to excite and 
allay them. He might adduce any number of additional facts in illustra- 
tion of this principle, but his limits are full. He will therefore devote a 
kmg chapter in a subsequent work, or else an entire work, to the elucida- 
tion of this most important subject, taking up each faculty separately, and 
the means of strengthening it, both as applicable to the education of child* 
ren, and to the improvement of one's own mind and character. 

But after all, to reap these advantages in full, one must study phrenology 
for himself and apply it in the daily mani^ment of his own mind. 

I<et it be remembered, that we have but glanced at only a few of the 
beneficial results to be derived from the study and application of phre- 
nology, and that it applies to man in aU his physical, moral, and intellectual 
relations, both to his fellow-men, and to his God. But even in this view 
of the subject, its importance far outweighs that of all the other sdeneee 
put together, and demands the serious investigation of every parent, eveiy 
I^ilanthropist, every Christian, and every scholar. 

Should it be objected, that few have the leisure or the talent successfully 
to prosecute this science far enough to pluck these golden fruits, I reply 
1. By having a phrenological bust standing upon your mantel, you can 
improve many an odd, and otherwise lost minute in noticing the position 
of organs, in making one observation here and another there, upon friends 
and even upon strangers. Go where you will, you can never be at a loss 
for subjects and materials. You have only to open your eyes, and read ai 
you run. Thus, in two or three years, without losing one minute's time, 
you will have accumulated an amount of phrenological knowledge which 
you would not part with upon any consideration, and begin to reap all the 
ndvantAgea here stated, % Children can learn and understand phrenology 
iery young. They are natxuaW^ {ondi ol \V«x^ ha^ ^gcn^ ^ '^hjEono 
ngktg, and form iinax ovm cibaxac^fixaXn Vx. 
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ducation Complete. Em- 



Physiology. Animal and Mental, Self-Coltore, 
sd Memory. In 1 vol. By O. S. Fowler. $S 60. 

ducation, Founded on the 

falan of Man. Dr. Spnixheim. 6i ets. MuiIin, 87 cts. 

amiliar Lessons on Phrenol- 

gy and Physiology. Muslin, in one rolnme. $1 S5. 

ove and Parentage : applied 

» the Improvement of Offspring. SO cents. 

le. in Muslin, inolading Auatitxic xss. 76 cents. 



Carriage : Its History and 

'hilosophT. with Directions for Happy Marriages, 
loond in Paper, 50 cents. Muslin 76 cents. 



iemory and Intellectual Im- 

mreent: Applied to Self-Education. By O. S. 
'owter. Paper, 63 cenU. Muslin, 87 cents. 

iental Science, Lectures on, 

keeording to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. 
k i. Wvmrtr. Fap^r, 6i cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 



ence. By Combe, Gregory, and others. Muslin, fi 80* 

Phrenology Proved, Illustra- 
ted, and Applied. Thirtv-seventh edition. A standard 
work on the science. Muslin, fl 35. 

Phrenological Journal, Ameri- 
can Monthly. Quarto, Illnstrated. A year. One Dollar. 

Popular Phrenology, with 

Phrenological Developments. 80 cents. 

Phrenology and the Scrip- 
tures. By Rev. John Pierpont. 13 cents. 

Phrenological Guide : Design- 
ed for the Use of Students. 16 cents. 

Phrenological Almanac : Illus- 

trated with numerous engravings. 6 cunts. 

Phrenological Bust : designed 

especially for Learners, showiag the exact loratioa of all 
tlie Organs of ttie Brain fully developed. Price, includ- 
ing box for packing, f 1 35. [Not mailable.] 

Religion, Natural and Reveal- 

ed, Or the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of 
Phrenology. Paper, 63 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Self-Culture and Perfection of 

Character. Paper, 63 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Self-Instructor in Phrenology 

and Physiology, Illustrated, with One hundred Engrav- 
ings. Paper, 30 cents. M&slin, 60 cents. 






Synopsis of Phrenology and 

Physiology. By L. N. Fowler. 15 cents. 

Symbolical Head and Phreno- 

logical Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Lan- 
guage of the Fhrenofogical Organs. 36 cents. 

Temperance and Tight-Lac- 
ing. On the law* ot life, ^i Q.^.^ . Vk «w*3fc. 

itnmony: or, Phrenology I he\m«udo«K.ra.v>«.s^«->^-^-«j»-^^S^ 



PbyBlologyuplimd to the Selection of Coiurenial 
Twn/ootf for L.iA. SO cents. 
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** Ir *n raoPL^Mo b« thoroughly indoctrin»t«d in the g«nenl principle* of IItdkopatbt, Ihey will not err moe^ 
oartainly not fatally, in their home applirstion of the Watbs-Cubk AFPUANCks to the commoo diaeaae of the daj. 
If th«7 «•■ go a etep farthar, and make themeelrea aeqoainted with the laws of ufb and hbaltb. they will wall 
b1|^ MMadpate themaelTee from all need of doctor* of any aort." — ^Dk. Tbau., in Hri>KOPATHr fob tb> Piopli. 



Aocidents and Emergencies. 

By Alfred Smee. Note* hy Trail. Illaetrated. 16 cent*. 

Bulwer, Forbes and Houghton 

«■ tha Water Treatment. One large Tolome. $1 35. 

Cook -Book, Hydropathic. 

WItk new Recipe*. By R. T. Trail, M. D. Pi4ier. 63 
Mualin, 87 cents. 



Children ; Their Hydropathic 

Bfaaagamcnt in Health and Dieeaae. By Dr. Shew. $1 95. 

Consumption : Its Causes, Pre- 

Tantkm and Core. Paper, 63 cent*. Muslin, 87 cent*. 

Curiosities of Common Water. 

A Medieal work. From London editioo. 30 cents. 

Cholera : Its Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure : and all other Bowel C<MnpIainta. SO eta. 

Confessions and Observations 

of a Water Patient. By Sir E. Lytton Bulwer. 15 ets. 

Errors of Physicians and 0th- 

era, in the Application of the Water-Cure. 30 cents. 

Experience in Water-Cure, in 

Acute and other DIfceases. By Mrs. Nichols. 30 cents. 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia. A 



Introduction to the Water- 

CuTN With First Principles. 15 cents. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of 

Women. A practical work. By Dr. Shew. |1 SS. 

Milk Trade in New York and 

Vicinity. By Mullaly. Introduction by ^^J|lMBt«. 

Parent's Guide and Childbirth 

Made Easy. By Mrs. H. Pendleton. 60 eents. 

Philosophy of Water-Core. By 

John Balbirnie, M. D. A work fur beginners. tO ett. 

Pregnancy and Childbirth, 

Water-Cure for Women, with eases. 80 eeata. 

Princi pies of Hyd ropathy ; 

Invalid's Guide to Health. By D. A. Ilarsha. 15 enlM. 

Practice of Water-Cure. By 

Drs. Wilson and Gully. A bandy, popular work. 30 eth 

Science of Swimming : Giv* 

ing Practical Instructiim to Learners. 13 cents. 

Water-Cure Libra rv : Era- 

bracin? the Most Important Works on the Snlgeet. b 
seven large ISmo. volumes. A Family work. |6 00> 

Water-Cure in America, con- 

tainbK Reports of Three Hundred Cases. $1 85. 



SS§:"'B?T?.'"!.!Iimi'r..'Wc';:-.,'i?S Water and Vegatable Diet in 



nearly One Thousand pages. Illustrated. Price, 93 00 

Hydropathy for tJie People. 

Notes, by Dr. Trail. Paper, 62 ctnts. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Hydropathy, or Water-Cure. 

Principles, and Modes of Treatment. Dr. Shew. (1 35. 



Home Treatment for Sexual 

Abuses, with Ilydropatliic MAuagement. A Practical 
Treatise for Both Sexes. By Dr. Trail. 80 cents. 



Hygiene and Hydropathy, 

Lectures on. By R. S. Houghton, M. D. 30 cents. 



Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, Ac. By Dr. Lamb. Notes by 
Show. 6'i cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Water-Cure in Every Known 

Disease. By J. H. Rausse. 62 cents. Muslin, 87 eentk 

Water-Cure Manual ; A Pop- 

nlar Work on Hydropathy. 6:2 cents. Muslin. 87 eeati. 

Water-Cure Almanac, Con- 

tain ing much important matter for all classes. 6 cents. 

Water-Cure Journal and Her- 

aid of Reforms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Mediesl 
Reform. Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. ■ 



' irt»iriJM»jjifi) W'BLiglmveallworkaooPHYMOi.o«Y,HTD»oT«wT»«nflLNX»"&«LV«^ Vook- 

§»Uen anpplied <m iht most liberal terms. Aonrn wanted \a wfic% »\n!»,«waiV3,wtta.\nwTi, -C^wft ^wV^w^^^ 
uOrpopaUur, mud flioosande might be lold where lliey ha^e new yeV^ftenVatro&u^d.. 

ft-ptdd, mad dineted to the Publlahere, at follow* :-Fowi*»» m«> ^w**. 
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Thx PvBunfsma would reapeetftilly refer ttmnfrvn, Agents, and Coantry dealers, to any of the principal Pab. 
in New York, Pliiladelphia, Doaton, or other cititra, for eYidence of their ability to AJfll all oontraeta, and to meet 
1 aaifafementa. They have been many years before the pablie, engaged in the publiahing bosinese in the City of New 



f jjssifflflgs, Itt.smtrism snir |s2tjj0l0gii. 



Oir PHTSIOLOOT. 

imativeness ; or, Evils and 

Kmnediea of Ezeeeaiye and Perrerted Seznality, with 
Advice to the Married and Single. 16 cents. 

Combe on Infancy ; or, the 

Fhyaiological ana Moral Management of Children. Q- 
iBHrated. Paper, 6i cents. Mtialin. 87 cents. 

Combe's Physiology, Applied 

!• the Improrement of Mental and Phyairal Education. 
Mote* by Fowler. Paper, 63 centa. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Chronic Diseases, Especially 

Narrona Diseases of Women. Important work. 80 cents. 



Digestion, Physiology of. The 

Priaeiplea of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe. 80 cents. 

Pood and Diet : Containing an 

AMklyaia of everj' kind of Food and Drink, by Pereira. 
Plaper, 87 cents. Muslin, fl S5. 

9-eneration, Philosophy of : 

Ita Abuses, Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 80 cents. 

Hereditary Descent: Its Laws 

and Facta applied to Homaa ImproreuKnt. O. S. F. 
ir«w edition. Paper, ii cnita. Muslin, 87 cents. 

ttaternity : Or the Bearing 

•ad Nursing of Children, inclndinr Female Education. 
0. 8. Fowler. Pnper, 6'^ cents. Muslin, 87 eenU. 

Natural Laws of Man. By Dr. 

Bpanbeim. A good work. 80 cents. 

NTatural History of Man. By 

Dr. ITewman. lUuatrsted. Paper, 63 cts. Muslin, 87 eu. 

Physiology, Animal and Men- 
tal: Applied to Il'slth of Body and Power of Mind. 
By O. 8. F. Paper, 61 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Reproductive Organs; Their 

Diseases, Oaoses, and Cnie Hydropathieally. 15 cenU. 

Sober and Temperate Life : 

vith Notes and niuatratioos by Louis Comaro. 80 rents. 



Tobacco : Its Effect on the 

Body and Mind. By Dr. Shew. 80 cents. 

Teeth: Their Structure, Dis- 

ease, and Management, with many Engravings. 15 eta. 

Tea and Coffee ; Their Physi- 

cal. Inteliectuai and Moral EffecU. By Alcott. 15 eta. 

Tobacco, Use of; Its Physical, 

Intellectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 

Vegetable Diet, as Sanctioned 

by Medical M^n, and Experience in all ages. By Dr. 
Alcott. Paper, 63 cenU. Muslin, 87 cents. 



MESMEBISM AND P8TCH0L0OT. 

Biology ; Or the Principles of 

the Human Mind. By Alfred Sniee. Illustrated. 80 eta. 

Electrical Psychology, Phi- 
losophy of, in Twelve Lectures. By Dr. J. B. Dods. 
Paiier, 6:2 rents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Elements of Animal Magnet- 
ism ; Or Process and Practical Application. 15 cents. 

Fascination, or the Philosophy 

of Charming (Magnetism). Illnstrating the Principles 
of Life. Paper, 50 cenu. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Mental Alchemy. A Treatise 

on the Mind and Nervous Sj-stem. By Williams. 6S eta. 

Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or 

the Univt^rse Without and the Universe Within. By 
Fish bough. Scientific Work. Paper, 62 cts. Moattn, 
87 cc-nU. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism and 

Clairroj'ance, Sis Lectures, with Instruction. 80 cents. 

Psychology, or the Science of 

the Soul. By Haddock. Illustrated. 30 cents. 

Spiritual Intercourse, Philoso- 
phy of ; an Explanation of Modem Mysteries. 69 cents. 

Supernal Theology, and Life 

in the Spheres. By Owen G. Warren. 80 centa. 



ow namm Womkm may be ordervd and recaWed \iy raUittt ot X^xa f«M ^iL\\..v>V<»JKfc \T«\«iik.\(»^^ N 
UBs&arw, PAm* MUress all ietten, po«t>p«id, to To'w\.«il» i>.'KT> ^^v\.%> 

CQnVm "lU\\,\i\ "Saiaiaa^VwV.^vw'l^H.. 

M, B. rUan W ^artfeoliir to girt na th« Bam« ©f row* Poar OwicK, Co,:t«x , mvA. ^f «*. 
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WktB iIjii^* copies of thaae work* wre wanted, the unooot, in pottaco ■tempi, unall ehan^, or bask aotM w^ ha 
Ib • latter and aent to the Pabliahen, who will forward tba books by return of th« n jkst mail. 



Oir PHOVOOBAPHT. 

Constitution of the United 

Statea, tn Phonography, Corresponding style. 15 cents. 

Declaration of Independence, 

ta Phonography, a sheet ; for fraaiing. 15 cunts. 

Phonographic Teacher ; Being 

as ladoetiTe Exposition of Phonography, intended for a 
•eheol book, and to aifbrd complete instraction to those 
who have not the assistance of aa oral teacher. By E. 
Webator. In Boards. 45 cents. 

Phonographic Envelopes, 

Lun and Small, containkur Brief Explanations of Pho- 



I Small, containing Brief Explanations of Pho- 
■ogn^hy and its Utility. Price, per thousand, |3 S5. 

Phonographic Alphabet, upon 

Kaamalled Card. Price, per hundred, |3 00. 

Phonographic Word-Signs, on 

Card. Per hundred eopios, fS 00. 

The Universal Phonographer : 

MnatUy Journal, devoted to the Dissemination of Pho- 
nography, and to Verbatim Reportinir, with Practical 
Instmctfon to Learners. Printed in Pnonogrophy. [No 
diseoant on this work.] Price, a Ykab, fl 00. 



HISOELLANEOTTS. 

Botany for all Classes ; Con- 
taining a Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations. 
Pftper, ii cents. Muslin, *87 cents. 

Chemistry, Applied to Physi- 

ology, Agrteulture, and Conunerce. By Liebig. 25 cts. 

Delia's Doctors ; or, A Grianoe 

Behind the Scenes. By Miss Hanna Gardner Creamer. 
Paper, 63 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Essay on "Wages, Showing the 

Necessity of a Workingman's Tariff. 15 cents. 

Familiar Lessons on Astrono- 

my. Desintcd for Children and Youth in Schools and 
Families. Airs. FOwler. Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Future of Naftons, A Lecture. 

By Loais Kossuth. Revised by the author. 13 cents. 



Hints toward Reforms, in Lec- 
tures, Addresses, and other Writings. By H. Onelsj. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, with Crystal Palace. |1 S5. 

Hopes and Helps for the Young 

of Both Ssxea. By Rer. O. S. Wearer. An ezctllsBt 
work. Paper, M eenU. Moalm, 87 cent*. 

Human Rights, and their Po- 
litical Guaranties. By Judge Ilnrlbot. An impOTtsat 
work. Paper, 63 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Home for All : New, Cheap, 

Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. 87 csou. 

Immortality Triumphant. 

The Existence of a God, with tba Evidence. By Rot. J. 
B. Dods. Paper, 68 cents. MumUo, 87 cents. 

Innovation Entitled to a Full 

•ad Candid Hearing. By John Patterson. 16 cents. 

Literature and Art. By S. 

Margaret FoUar. Introduction by Horace Greeley. |I SS. 

Labor : Its History and Pros- 
pects. Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Owen. 80 oenti. 

Power of Kindness ; Inculca- 

ting the Christian Principles of Love over Physial 
Force. Paper SO cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 

Population, Theory of. The 

Law of Animal Fertility. Introduction by Trail. 15 ctt. 

Temperance Reformation — 

Its History from the First Trmperance Society to th* 
Adoption of the Maine Law. By Armstrong. 91 85. 

The Student: A Monthly Mag- 

azine, Devoted to (he Physical, Moral, and Tntvlloeinsl 
Tmurovement of Youth. Amply lllustratod. Frier, Om 
Dollar a Year. 

Woman : Her Education and 

Influence. With an Intiodnction by Mrs. C. M. KiA- 
lond. Paper, 60 cents. Muslin, 87 c'ents. 

Woman, in all Ages and Na- 

tions. An Authentic History, from the Earliest AgH. 
Paper, f>3 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 



Thus works may be ordered in large or small quantities. A liberal discount will be made to AoKim, and othen, r 
wko buy to sell again. They may be sent bv Express or aa Freight, by Railroad, Steamships, Sailing Vessels, by Sift j 
or Caaalf to any City, Town, or Village In i^e llmted S\»Xav ^« CtmaiitA, Vo ^wra^., or any place on the Globe. 
Cboek* or drafts, for large amounU, on "New YoT\t,YWlaA«Av'^va,,«"B«»VooL,si^w».l*V*^''wA.. '^%\nc} ^MX^vtStH^ (^ 

Alt letUn shoald be poit-paM, and lAdteated »» lo\\ow% •.— "B o'w vm'a.m ».^t» -« ^^.^.%, 
[Name the Peat OAeu, Co., and SUte.) 
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